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INTRODUCTION 


THE  Introduction  to  a  book  is  generally 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  apologies  or  ex- 
planations.    I  haven't  any  of  either  to 
offer,  though  it  is  possible  that  by  the  time 
readers  finish  the  last  chapter  they  may  think 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  both  is  due 
them. 

There  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  curiosity  as 
to  whether  the  characters  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  whether  the  incidents  narrated  actually 
happened  as  told.  Not  for  the  world  would  I 
spoil  the  innocent  and  harmless  amusement  of 
those  disposed  to  enter  guessing  competitions 
on  the  subject. 

If  the  book  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the  political 
game  as  it  is  played  in  practically  every  State, 
I  shall  be  satisfied.  There  is  no  hidden  pur- 
pose or  intent,  and  a  search  for  anything  of 
that  kind  will  be  fruitless. 

J.  M. 
East  Orange,  N.  J., 

Thanksgiving  Day,   1909. 


JASON  JONES 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  THIS  SKETCH  CAME  TO  BE 
WRITTEN  — THOUGHTS  AND  RE- 
FLECTIONS. 

NEITHER  posthumous  glory  nor  oblo- 
quy appeals  to  me  in  the  slightest 
degree.  What  people  may  say  or  do 
concerning  me  after  the  tomb  has  received  my 
body  does  not  affect  to  the  weight  of  a  feather 
my  conduct  here.  If  my  wife  and  boy  had 
lived,  possibly  it  might  have  been  different,  but 
there  is  now  no  one  on  earth  who  cares  what 
opinion  may  be  held  of  me  after  death  has 
called  at  my  door.  Nor  is  there  a  single  person 
whom  I  am  anxious  to  leave  behind  with  a 
pleasant  memory  or  agreeable  recollections  of 
me.  I  simply  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  is  different,  of  course,  while  I  am  here. 
Wealth  and  power  I  have,  and  mean  to  retain 
to  the  end,  and  with  these  possessions  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  securing  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  respect  and  good  will,  and  even  a  pre- 
tence of  affection  or  friendships. 

All  of  these  considerations  have  influenced 
me  in  finally  carrying  out  the  idea  of  commit- 
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ting  to  paper  a  record  of  some  of  my  thoughts 
and  actions.  This  record  must  necessarily  be 
incomplete  because  in  many  instances  I  shall 
have  to  depend  on  a  memory  that  is  not  now 
so  supple  and  responsive  as  it  was  a  few  dec- 
ades ago.  When  a  man  has  seen  the  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  advent  into  this  world 
his  power  of  recalling  the  past  is  sluggish,  and 
very  often  the  films  are  too  dull  and  murky  to 
be  decipherable.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain 
events  which  stand  out  like  blazing  beacons,  but 
unless  one  can  remember  all  the  attendant  cir- 
circumstances,  big  and  little,  he  is  apt  to  go 
astray  in  determining  the  factors  that  influ- 
enced this  or  that  act.  And  very  often  what 
look  like  very  minute  incidents  are  decisive  in 
causing  momentous  developments.  But  with 
the  aid  of  such  memoranda,  books,  papers  and 
clippings  as  are  within  reach,  I  expect  to  re- 
late substantially  the  course  of  my  life  thus 
far.  In  many  cases  I  made  at  the  time  fairly 
copious,  if  not  verbatim,  records  of  certain 
events  and  transactions. 

Why  am  I  doing  this?  Solely  for  my  own 
amusement  and  entertainment.  You  know  how 
men  whose  lease  on  life  is  running  towards  a 
close  love  to  talk  of  old  times  and  swap  experi- 
ences? Well,  I  have  no  one  to  whom  I  should 
care  to  confide  the  things  about  which  I'd  like 
to  talk.  It  would  be  easy  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  my  neighbors  and  acquaintances  and 
lie  about  the  past — magnifying  or  exaggerat- 
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ing  the  commendable  things  and  glossing  over 
or  distorting  or  preserving  a  clam-like  silence 
regarding  those  which  their  fellows  might  set 
in  an  opprobrious  light. 

I  have  probably  fooled  a  large  number  of 
people  as  to  my  real  character,  but  I  am  not 
affected  with  a  disposition  to  fool  myself.  I 
want  to  talk  to  myself  about  my  own  experi- 
ences in  this  many-hued  world  and,  possibly, 
by  the  time  my  rambling  monologue  is  finished, 
if  ever,  I  may  see  it  all  in  a  clearer,  more  il- 
luminative light  than  it  is  my  privilege  to  do 
at  present.  Just  now  there  loom  up  many  con- 
tradictions. My  philosophy  of  life  has  under- 
gone numerous  variations  and  changes.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  able  to  reconcile  them  or  supply 
a  logical  connection,  though  that  is  a  considera- 
tion for  future  reflection.  The  immediate  pur- 
pose and  intention  is  to  get  this  narrative 
started  and  to  continue  it,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  mood  may  come  upon  me.  The  desire 
to  be  confidential  with  myself  comes  most  fre- 
quently after  dinner  when  I  am  alone  with  my 
cigar  and  a  drink  of  cognac  at  my  elbow.  Then 
I  travel  back  o'er  the  years  that  have  gone, 
calling  forth  the  ghosts  of  memory  for  inspec- 
tion and  review.  The  emotions  thus  produced 
are  not  always  agreeable.  Occasionally  I  have 
what  other  people  might  call  qualms  of  con- 
science. Scenes  arise  before  me  of  men  so 
hopelessly  crushed  and  spirit-broken  that  they 
could  do  nothing  but  drift  until  they  reached 
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Charon's  ferry.  And  I  have  been  partly,  or 
wholly,  responsible  for  the  so-called  corrupt- 
ing of  young  men  who  might  otherwise  have 
succeeded  fairly  well  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  the  Decalogue.  And  I've  noticed  that 
when  men  sell  themselves  it  has  the  effect  of 
loosening  their  whole  moral  fibre.  There  are 
cases  that  I  can  recall  where  the  process  of 
disintegration  was  exceedingly  rapid.  It  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
they  might  have  found  the  downward  path 
without  my  help.  I  do  not  know,  but  once  in 
a  while  this  suggestion  has  a  peculiarly  con- 
soling effect  on  me.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a 
man  sells  his  influence  or  his  vote  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  he  will  go  to  the  dogs. 
I  can  count  offhand  a  dozen  men  in  this  city 
whose  present  considerable  possessions  were 
built  on  a  foundation  that  they  would  strenu- 
ously deny,  even  if  the  denial  had  to  be  pushed 
so  far  as  to  involve  the  ultimate  loss  of  all  their 
material  property.  But  they  will  not  voluntar- 
ily relinguish  their  illegitimate  gains,  nor  what 
has  accrued  therefrom,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  painfully  anxious  to  proclaim,  and 
reiterate,  lying  statements  about  their  "spot- 
less honor,  probity,"  and  so  forth.  These  are 
respectable  grafters  who  want  to  forget  it.  I 
hate  the  word  grafter.  It  has  a  crude,  vulgar, 
ugly  appearance  and  sound,  but  I  shall  have 
to  use  it  in  these  familiar  conversations  with 
myself  for  lack  of  a  passable  substitute.  Well, 
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to  let  that  go.  I  know  no  more  comical  spec- 
tacle than  to  see  a  man  whose  grub-stake  was 
bribe  money  declaim  to  high  heaven  against 
grafters  and  grafting,  seeking  to  persuade  the 
community  by  sheer  energy  and  vehemence 
that  he  of  all  men  may  be  trusted  in  the  face 
of  any  temptation.  I  have  had  specimens  of 
this  breed  come  to  me  and  apologize  for  such 
conduct  when  it  appeared  to  be  running  coun- 
ter to  my  interests,  but  it  was  ever  my  policy 
to  encourage  them  in  their  righteous  role. 
There  was  little  danger  of  them  going  too  far, 
because  in  most  cases  I  had  at  hand  the  means 
to  short-circuit  them.  And  their  prominence 
and  zeal  among  the  reformers  was  more  than 
once  an  invaluable  asset  to  me,  because  of  the 
service  that  they  and  no  others  could,  and 
would,  render  unto  me  at  critical  moments. 

Only  one  man,  Abner  Spencer  by  name,  on 
whom  I  had  a  grip  ever  openly  defied  me. 
When  his  exhortations  regarding  the  need  of 
absolute  unselfishness  in  public  life  became  so 
specific  as  to  threaten  demoralization  among 
my  trained  band,  I  sent  for  him.  He  came, 
jannty  and  aggressive.  I  talked  softly,  concili- 
atorily,  flatteringly,  and  then  suggested  that  he 
was  overstepping  the  bounds.  He  flared  up, 
quoted  facts,  which  were  in  the  main  true,  and 
gave  these  as  reasons  for  a  municipal  cleans- 
ing. Then  I  reminded  him  of  one  incident  in 
which  he  was  a  principal  actor — when  he  had 
deliberately  sold  himself.  During  the  narration 
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he  became  red  and  white  by  turns.  When  he 
spoke  his  voice  trembled  as  if  he  were  on  the 
verge  of  tears.  Tears  on  the  face  of  a  woman 
are  bad  enough,  but  with  a  man  only  give  me 
nausea.  He  told  me  that  that  was  the  one 
unforgettable  and  unforgivable  crime  of  his 
life,  that  he  had  been  trying  ever  since  to  live 
it  down  and  atone  for  it,  and  that  his  present 
conduct  was  by  way  of  reparation  and  like- 
wise to  save  others  from  the  pit  into  which  he 
had  fallen. 

We  talked  and  talked,  but  it  was  all  of  no 
avail.  He  was  determined  to  go  ahead  in  his 
course,  and  neither  arguments  nor  veiled  hints 
of  what  might  happen  to  him  had  the  slightest 
effect.  I  never  threaten,  because  it  is  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  and  acknowledges  paucity 
of  resources.  So  he  went  his  way,  bull-necked 
and  dogged.  To  guard  my  own  interests  and 
protect  my  tools  I  was  obliged  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  to  crowd  him  to  the  wall  and 
make  him  beg  for  terms.  My  newspaper,  with 
which  I  was  then  publicly  supposed  to  have  no 
connection  beyond  the  granting  of  favors,  be- 
gan with  a  series  of  attacks,  veiled  at  first,  but 
gradually  becoming  bolder,  more  open  and 
unmistakable.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  foolish 
fellow  kept  right  on,  but  made  no  public  refer- 
ence to  the  personal  attacks  on  him.  Using 
the  newspaper  innuendoes  as  a  basis,  my  peo- 
ple scattered  abroad,  by  word  of  mouth,  all 
sorts  of  reflections  on  his  character.  Not  long 
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was  it  until  people  were  greeting  him  coldly, 
invitations  to  speak  at  meetings  dropped  off, 
and  his  business  suffered.  He  became  morose, 
took  to  drink,  and  died  in  an  insane  asylum. 
His  young  wife  had  to  work  for  herself  and 
their  child.  In  a  roundabout  way  I  tried  to 
help  her,  but  she  evidently  suspected  my  hand 
in  the  several  attempts  of  that  kind  and  scorn- 
fully rejected  aid  in  any  shape.  In  a  way  I  was 
sorry  for  him.  He  made  the  mistake  in  the 
beginning  of  putting  himself  in  my  power. 
But  it  turned  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  me  that  he  had  done  so.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  stop  his  aggressive  ac- 
tivity, and  but  for  his  early  indiscretion  I 
might  have  had  difficulty  in  doing  it.  I  rather 
liked  the  man.  Had  he  been  tractable  and 
sensible  he  might  to-day  be  an  honored  and 
leading  citizen  as  are  others  who  have  made 
themselves  useful  to  me. 

This  case  is  pushed  in  here,  out  of  its  natural 
order,  because  it  keeps  forcing  itself  before  me 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  in  some  respects 
one  of  my  most  disagreeable  experiences,  but 
unavoidable  nevertheless.  That  is,  my  share 
in  it  was  unavoidable.  The  issue  was  forced 
upon  me  and  I  had  to  meet  it.  I  use  preferably 
the  softest,  gentlest  methods  to  accomplish  my 
purposes,  but  where  the  silken  glove  and  the 
velvet  hand  will  not  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults within  the  time  limit,  then  I  feel  justified 
in  using  any  means  to  my  end.  Now,  I  have 
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very  seldom  failed  to  find  effective  weapons. 
Theorists  and  doctrinarians  might  find  in  their 
use  material  on  which  to  hang  sermons  and 
preachments,  but  I  have  never  done  anything 
to  regret,  except  in  so  far  as  to  be  sorry  for  the 
circumstances  that  render  necessary  on  my 
part  actions  that  resulted  disagreeably,  if  not 
painfully,  to  those  in  my  way. 


CHAPTER  II. 
HIS  EARLY  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION. 

PERHAPS  I  had  better  start  right  at  the 
beginning,  rather  than  keep  rambling 
on,  jotting  down  the  incidents  that  are 
most  vivid  in  my  memory,  because  if  I  don't 
events  will  surely  get  all  tangled  up  and  lose 
their  proper  sequence.  I  was  born  here  in 
this  city  of  Bothwell,  named,  presumably,  by 
the  Covenanters,  who  were  among  its  first 
settlers,  though  the  study  of  such  things  was 
Jneveri  much  in  my  line.  Biographies,  the 
stories  of  war  and  statesmanship — these  were 
always  more  to  my  liking.  At  school  I  was  not 
ranked  among  the  prize  scholars,  but  when 
there  was  any  devilment  to  be  planned  then 
I  was  in  my  element,  always  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  assign  myself  a  part  which  involved 
no  personal  risk.  My  teachers  regarded  me  as 
a  commonplace,  obedient  boy  requiring  no 
special  attention  in  any  way.  So  it  continued 
through  the  High  School.  Many  of  my  com- 
panions suffered  in  one  way  or  another,  for 
their  share  in  the  pranks  originating  in  my 
brain,  but  I  invariably  emerged  unscathed  and 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  either  pupils 
or  teachers. 

In  college  I  had  a  harder  time  to  keep  up 
my  end  of  the  study  requirements.  It  was 
stiff  work  for  me  to  pass  the  yearly  examina- 
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tions.  That  gave  me  little  time  for  hatching 
mischief,  as  my  father  was  a  man  of  hard  disci- 
pline who  would  have  regarded  flunking  as  an 
unpardonable  crime.  His  schooling  consisted 
of  part  of  a  grammar  school  course  and  he  was 
determined  that  his  only  son  should  have  a 
college  education.  Besides,  in  my  class  there 
were  young  fellows  who  were  easily  my  su- 
periors in  scheming  and  planning.  But  they 
had  more  originality  than  wisdom,  and  once 
in  a  while  I  had  opportunity  and  justification 
to  quote  Burns's  remarks  about  the  best  laid 
plans  o'  mice  and  men.  So  it  gradually  came 
to  pass  that  they  rarely  did  anything  of  con- 
sequence without  consulting  me.  By  elimina- 
tion and  emendation  I  was  able  to  perfect 
many  of  their  propositions  so  as  to  avert  sure 
failure  and  reasonably  guarantee  success. 

This  experience  served  me  greatly  in  after 
life.  It  taught  me  to  study  human  nature 
closely.  I  learned  to  measure  and  analyze  the 
character,  capacity  and  temperament  of  each 
individual,  to  get  an  accurate  line  on  his  strong 
and  weak  points,  and  thus  to  know  the  kind  of 
argument  likely  to  be  advisable  or  necessary 
in  his  case. 

On  leaving  college,  my  father  expected  me 
to  go  into  business.  He  was  a  grocer,  and 
had  but  recently  taken  on  several  comparative- 
ly small  municipal  contracts  for  laying  water 
and  sewer  pipes.  He  wanted  me  to  look  after 
the  grocery  store,  at  first  anyway,  while  he 
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devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  development  of 
the  contracting  business.  This  didn't  suit  me 
at  all.  I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  with  the  idea 
of  taking  a  large  part  in  public  affairs  and, 
possibly,  winding  up  with  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
But  my  father  insisted  that  his  plan  was  the 
sure  path  to  financial  independence  and  that 
with  money  one  could  own  lawyers  and  office- 
holders and  judges.  I  liked  neither  my  work 
nor  his  doctrines.  There  was,  however,  noth- 
ing to  do  but  submit.  About  this  time  my 
mother  died,  after  a  long  illness,  and  I  was 
left  without  anyone  in  whom  I  could  confide. 
The  idea  of  cutting  loose  and  making  my  way 
independently  was  never  seriously  considered. 
I  had  too  much  regard  for  my  personal  com- 
fort to  go  roughing  it  and  making  a  desperate 
struggle  for  the  barest  kind  of  living,  as  some 
of  my  schoolmates  were  doing. 

So  I  became  an  appendage  of  the  grocery, 
and  weighed  out  sugar  and  butter  and  tea  with 
as  much  cheerfulness  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  Pretty  soon  my  father  be- 
gan to  consult  me  regarding  his  contracting 
work  and  to  have  me  go  over  the  figures.  By 
and  by  he  got  to  telling  me  some  of  -his  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  contracts — how 
in  many  cases  he  had  to  see  a  political  boss  and 
give  either  a  "contribution  to  the  party  funds" 
(the  party  being  the  boss  himself),  or  a  prom- 
ise to  deliver  so  many  votes  at  the  ensuing 
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election,  or  both.  Occasionally  councilmen 
asked  him  for  personal  bribes. 

"Don't  they  award  any  contracts  on  their 
merits?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"Sure,  they  do,"  he  replied,  smiling.  "You'll 
notice  when  a  contract  comes  my  way  I  am 
always  the  lowest  bidder." 

"But  you  were  positive  you'd  get  the  First 
avenue  job  before  the  bids  were  opened." 

"Certainly,  because  I  knew  what  was  on  all 
of  them." 

"How?" 

"Ah,  that's  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade. 
I  suppose  you'll  have  to  know  it  later — but 
not  yet,  my  son,  not  yet." 

"If  you  have  an  unbeatable  system  for  keep- 
ing tabs  on  the  other  fellows'  bids,  why  were 
you  high  man  on  the  Orkney  bridge?" 

"Oh,  you  keep  on  asking  questions  and 
you'll  find  out  things.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
though,  in  confidence,  that  the  job  was  given 
to  Carlin  to  teach  him  a  lesson  and  drive  him 
out  of  the  bidding  on  city  and  county  work. 
He's  one  of  those  honest  fanatics  who  thinks 
that  he  can  go  along  on  a  straight  business 
basis  and  snap  his  fingers  at  the  bosses  and 
political  machines.  By  his  knowledge  of  the 
business  from  A  to  Z,  and  his  superior  equip- 
ment he  can  do  the  work  cheaper  than  any  of 
us,  but  he  has  antagonized  the  men  who  are 
running  things  around  here  and  they  mean 
to  squeeze  him  out  on  all  public  work.  He 
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seems  to  be  on  to  this,  and  in  his  last  few  bids 
he  shaved  prices  down  too  near  the  limit  of 
profit." 

"What  is  going  to  happen  then  to  the  fav- 
orites who  get  the  contracts  when  the  prices 
are  too  low?" 

"Oh,  they'll  have  a  chance  to  more  than 
break  even  by  skimping  the  work  and  by  run- 
ning in  extras  which  will  add  considerable  to 
their  bill.  The  inspectors  are  political  heelers 
who  have  their  orders,  and  everything  goes,  if 
it  isn't  too  barefaced." 

"How  about  Carlin  and  his  Orkney  bridge?" 

"Oh,  they  won't  do  a  thing  to  him,  not  a 
thing!  He's  the  only  man  in  this  county  that 
could  make  a  cent  on  the  price  named.  But 
he'll  find  out  that  it's  going  to  cost  him  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  he  doesn't  figure  on. 
There  will  be  exceptions  to  the  work  and  to 
the  material.  Strikes  will  be  fomented  so  that 
he  can't  possibly  finish  the  job  on  time  and  will 
be  penalized.  He  will  have  trouble  in  getting 
his  stuff  delivered,  and  there  will  be  com- 
plaints about  him  blocking  the  streets.  The 
Courier  will  take  it  up  and  make  a  hulla- 
balloo." 

"And  the  final  result?" 

"Carlin  will  lose  a  pot  o'  money  and  he'll 
be  so  plumb  sick  of  the  whole  thing  that  he'll 
quit  trying  to  butt  in,  and  leave  the  game  to 
those  who  understand  it  and  are  willing  to 
play  it  according  to  the  rules." 
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"I'd  like  to  know  what  the  rules  are." 
"So  you  will,  in  due  season.  For  the  present 
it  is  enough  for  you  to  understand  that  these 
contracts  are  given  out  by  the  political  ma- 
chine which  happens  to  be  running  tilings 
in  the  name  and  by  the  consent  of  the  dear 
people,  and  that  it  helps  those  who  help  it." 

That  conversation  gave  me  my  first  insight 
into  the  relations  between  politicians  and  con- 
tractors. The  impression  that  it  made  upon 
my  mind  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  I  can 
recall  it  substantially  after  the  lapse  of  over 
forty  years,  though  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  ever  committed  it  to  paper. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JASON  BECOMES  AN  ALDERMAN  AF- 
TER A  DEAL  WITH  THE  OPPOSING 
POLITICAL  MACHINE. 

NOTHING  of  special  significance  oc- 
curred for  several  years.  Then,  one 
evening,  the  old  gentleman  came  home 
and  asked  me  how  I'd  like  the  honor  of  being 
a  councilman. 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  with  the  utmost 
frankness.  "The  specimens  I've  seen  impress 
me  as  ignoramuses  and  petty  grafters." 

"So  much  the  better  for  us,  and  we  need 
them  in  our  business,"  he  answered,  smiling 
grimly. 

"I  don't  quite  see  the  point." 

He  laughed  outright  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
joying a  joke,  whatever  it  was.  He  continued 
to  stare  at  me  in  a  grinning,  quizzical  fashion. 
I  can  see  him  yet,  sitting  on  the  chair  op- 
posite me.  Now,  being  laughed  at  or  made 
fun  of  was  one  of  the  things  that  I  never 
could  stand,  but,  luckily  for  me,  my  enemies 
never  dreamed  that  or  they  might,  perhaps, 
have  occasionally  succeeded  in  upsetting  my 
plans.  I  said  nothing  until  sure  that  my  tem- 
per would  not  show  in  my  tone  or  inflection, 
and  then  remarked : 

"Won't  you  please  explain  how  my  being 
a  councilman — waiving  all  questions  as  to  the 
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how  and  wherefore  of  getting  there —  is  going- 
to  help  your  business?" 

"Easy  enough,  my  boy.  There's  going  to  be 
a  big  water  contract  soon.  It  will  run  into 
millions  of  dollars.  The  fellow  who  has  the 
friend  at  court  is  going  to  get  the  big  end  of 
it.  In  my  case  you're  going  to  be  the  friend." 

"But  I  don't  like  the  mess,  and  doubt  if  I 
could  do  much." 

"Listen,  Son.  You've  got  more  in  you  than 
you  think.  You  have  a  way  of  wheedling  and 
jollying  people,  when  you  want  to  make  the 
effort.  When  you  break  into  the  council  you 
should  be  able  to  do  about  as  you  please  there. 
That  gang  of  crooks  is  after  picayune  things, 
and  there  isn't  enough  imagination  in  the  lot 
to  fly  a  kite.  Humor  them,  play  one  man  and 
one  group  against  the  other,  and  make  your- 
self the  fair-haired  boy,  the  only  true  friend 
of  all  of  them.  Then  when  we're  ready  to 
spring  the  big  thing  you'll  be  able  to  wind 
them  around  your  finger.  It's  a  great  game, 
Jace,  and  apart  from  the  stakes,  you'll  find  it 
more  interesting  than  any  other  you've  ever 
tried." 

A  very  unwilling  victim  was  I,  but  father 
was  set  upon  it  and,  gradually,  we  got  down  to 
discussing  ways  and  means.  Though  there 
was  yet  no  public  knowledge  of  the  fact,  it 
seems  that  Councilman  Demarest  had  to  move 
out  of  town,  thus  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the 
Second  ward.  That  the  old  gentleman  had 
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advance  news  of  this,  as  well  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  prospective  water  contract,  gave  me  an 
inkling  of  his  closeness  to  the  ruling  powers 
that  before  I  had  only  vaguely  guessed  at. 

Father  managed  all  the  preliminaries  and  I 
was  duly  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  councilman  in  the  Second  ward.  I 
went  before  the  convention,  held  in  the  large 
back  room  of  a  saloon,  and  made  a  formal 
speech  of  acceptance,  following  the  lines  of  the 
old  gentleman's  suggestions.  I  praised  the 
Democratic  party,  though  at  heart  the  prin- 
ciples of  Republicanism  appealed  more  to  me, 
and  stridently  proclaimed  the  neceessity  for 
continued  Democratic  supremacy  in  the  city, 
although  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  me 
had  anybody  asked  what  political  tenets  had 
to  do  with  the  business  of  administering  the 
corporate  affairs  of  a  municipality.  But  there 
were  no  questioners.  My  listeners  were  a 
frowzy  looking  collection  of  bench-warmers 
and  heelers  who  manifested  no  real  enthusiasm 
until,  at  the  close  of  the  convention,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  liberal  supply  of  free  beer  and 
sandwiches  awaited  them. 

Next  morning  my  father  was  perturbed  by 
the  news  in  the  "Courier"  that  the  Republicans 
might  nominate  as  their  candidate  Paul  Heck- 
er,  a  business  man  of  ability  and  independent 
means  and  views. 

"That  will  never  do  at  all,  at  all,"  he  com- 
mented, walking  to  and  from  the  dining  room 
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and  talking  as  much  to  himself  as  to  me.  "Now 
that  you're  in  this  thing  I  can't  afford  to  let 
you  be  beaten  and  none  of  us  can  afford  to 
have  a  man  like  Hecker  in  the  council.  He'd 
simply  play  hob  with  all  of  our  schemes." 

"Well,  can't  we  beat  him  at  the  polls?"  I 
asked. 

"Beat  him  at  the  polls?  Beat  him  at  the 
polls?  Not  in  a  thousand  years!"  he  literally 
shouted.  "If  the  people  ever  get  a  chance  to 
vote  for  him  on  a  regular  ticket  it  would  be 
all  day  with  you.  You'd  be  buried  so  deep 
we  couldn't  dig  you  out." 

"What  can  be  done,  then?" 

"Make  sure  that  the  other  side  nominates  a 
weak  man,"  he  snapped. 

"But  what  is  to  prevent  Hecker  running  as 
an  independent?" 

"So  much  the  better  for  us,  my  boy,  because 
then  he'll  split  the  Republican  vote.  We  can 
hold  between  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
people  for  the  straight  ticket.  The  others 
would  go  to  Hecker,  if  he  had  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  With  three  tickets  in  the  field  most 
of  them  will  vote  for  you  or  stay  away  from 
the  polls.  With  a  ward  so  evenly  divided  as 
this  is,  a  third  ticket  means  you're  sure  of 
success,  especially  if  the  full  Republican  vote 
isn't  polled,  and  we'll  have  to  see  that  they 
nominate  a  man  who  won't  poll  it." 

"How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  manage 
that?"  I  asked  amazedly. 
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"Leave  it  to  me,"  he  answered,  smiling  in  the 
way  that  he  always  did  when  he  had  success- 
fully solved  a  difficult  problem.  "We'll  have 
them  put  up  old  Mickley,  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  ward." 

"What!  that  old  skinflint  who  is  around  all 
the  time  grouching?" 

"The  very  same.  He's  the  worst  tax  dodger 
in  town ;  he's  the  hardest  landlord  in  the  tene- 
ment district,  and  scores  of  people  would  go 
miles  out  of  their  way  to  get  a  crack  at  him." 

"But  will  he  take  the  nomination,  even  if  it 
is  offered  to  him?" 

"Will  a  starving  man  turn  up  his  nose  at  a 
turkey  dinner,  with  all  the  trimmings?  Why, 
he's  almost  crazy  to  get  into  the  council — 
thinks  he  could  abolish  taxes  and  make  money 
for  the  city  out  of  nothing." 

It  was  a  good  while  after  the  event  before  I 
learned,  piecemeal,  just  how  the  wires  had 
been  manipulated  to  bring  about  the  nomina- 
tion of  both  Hecker  and  Mickley  and  thus  as- 
sure me  of  a  comparatively  easy  path  to  the 
council,  but  it  may  as  well  be  set  down  here. 
The  political  cabal  with  which  my  father  affili- 
ated consisted  of  a  few  of  the  real  leaders  of 
both  parties.  Around  election  time  they  made 
a  bluff  of  righting  like  Kilkenny  cats  and  abus- 
ing each  other  as  if  they  were  pickpockets. 
Afterwards  when  it  came  to  a  division  of  the 
spoils  the  winner  took  the  larger  share,  but 
handed  over  a  generous  slice  to  his  quondam 
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opponent.  Each  side  always  kept  in  office  the 
most  useful  political  workers  of  the  other  party 
— and  many  compliments  were  invariably 
forthcoming  on  this  retention  of  experienced 
men  regardless  of  partisan  considerations  !  But 
when  the  personal  interest  of  the  cabal  was 
at  stake  they  pooled  issues — secretly,  of  course 
— and  worked  in  perfect  harmony.  Such  ap- 
parently was  the  case  at  the  time  of  my  first 
election  as  councilman.  Mickley  jumped  at 
the  nomination  bait  like  a  hungry  young  trout 
who  had  never  before  seen  or  felt  a  hook. 

In  Hecker's  case  different  methods  had  to  be 
used.  The  cabal  sent  for  Walker,  a  lawyer  and 
professional  reformer  who  had  borrowed 
money  from  several  of  them.  To  him  they 
gave  instructions,  and  funds  to  carry  them  out, 
specifying  that  he  was  to  start  an  independent 
movement  and  bring  about  Hecker's  nomina- 
tion. Walker  did  his  work  well  and  skillfully. 
He  got  up  a  petition  and  had  it  signed  by  a 
clean  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  ward,  and 
in  the  face  of  such  a  call  Hecker  could  not 
refuse.  Accidentally  (of  course !)  the  nomina- 
tion was  reported  to  the  city  clerk  too  late  to 
be  printed  on  the  ballots,  and  on  election  day 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  Hecker  pasters, 
in  spite  of  the  way  that  Walker  chased  him- 
self all  over  the  ward,  uttering  excitable  pro- 
tests and  regretful  ejaculations. 

I  won  so  easily  that  there  was  hardly  any 
fun  in  it,  and  the  "Courier"  spoke  glowingly  of 
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the  "new  political  star  whose  popularity  had 
won  him  such  a  tremendous  and  decisive  vic- 
tory." That  phrase  amused  me  greatly  at  the 
time  and  it  has  recurred  to  me  so  often  that  I 
can  quote  it  exactly  without  referring  to  the 
clipping. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JASON  CULTIVATES  THE  ART  OF  MAK- 
ING HIMSELF  POPULAR. 

ENTERING  the  city  council  thus,  I  be- 
haved with  discretion,  taking  care  to 
trample  on  nobody's  toes  and  interven- 
ing in  discussions  only  to  smooth  over  trou- 
bled waters  or  suggest  a  compromise  to  war- 
ring elements.  The  council  consisted  of  six- 
teen members,  most  of  them  chumps.  Politic- 
ally the  Democrats  had  a  majority  of  two,  of 
whom  I  was  one.  In  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  my  father,  I  was  a  stalwart  spread- 
eagler  when  alleged  partisan  questions  were  up 
for  consideration,  but  I  went  out  of  my  way  to 
give  aid  in  other  matters  to  my  Republican 
fellow-councilmen.  In  the  latter  direction  I 
had  a  fine  piece  of  luck  over  what  became 
known  locally  as  "The  Market  Question." 
Councilman  Duncan,  who  was  probably  the 
best  informed  man  in  that  body  on  municipal 
affairs  generally,  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
City  Market.  Reasons  of  health  and  sanitation 
demanded  that  it  be  either  widened  and  re- 
paired, or  the  place  sold  and  the  building  torn 
down.  There  was  a  decided  objection  to  any 
increase  in  the  taxable  burden  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, especially  as  the  market  had  never  been 
self-supporting.  The  only  people  who  really 
wanted  the  market  renovated  and  retained 
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were  the  dealers  who  had  stands  therein  at  a 
rental  below  the  real  value,  and  that  included 
all  of  them.  These  persons  had  influence 
enough  to  control  the  Fourth  ward,  and  in 
fighting  for  the  Market,  Councilmen  Gibbons 
and  Maloney  were  likewise  battling  for  their 
own  lives,  from  a  place-holding  point  of  view. 
Retail  merchants  throughout  the  city  were  in- 
clined to  favor  the  abolition  of  the  market,  and 
Duncan  was  going  the  right  way  about  it  to 
arouse  them  into  aggressive  action.  The  fight 
became  hotter  and  hotter.  For  a  while  it 
looked  sure  as  if  the  market  were  doomed. 
Gibbons  and  Maloney  were  at  their  wits'  end. 
The  marketmen  were  denouncing  them  luridly 
and  picturesquely  for  their  "incompetence  and 
lack  of  influence."  The  poor  fellows  really 
weren't  to  blame.  They  tried  to  get  the  bosses 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  fight,  but  as  there  was 
nothing  in  it  for  them,  and  action  on  their 
part  might  have  a  boomerang  effect,  they  kept 
hands  off. 

One  day  both  the  Fourth  ward  councilmen 
came  to  me  in  despair  and  asked  if  I  couldn't 
suggest  something  to  help  them  out  of  their 
difficulty.  This  was  exactly  what  I'd  been 
playing  for.  In  my  mind  was  a  scheme  pretty 
well  worked  out,  but  I  talked  to  them  as  if 
the  subject  hadn't  heretofore  interested  me. 

"But  I  want  very  much  to  help  you  folks 
out,"  were  my  concluding  remarks.  "I  can't 
say  offhand  what's  the  best  way  of  tackling  it, 
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but  I'm  brash  enough  to  promise  you  that  I'll 
have  something  ready  for  the  next  council 
meeting." 

Up  to  the  hour  of  that  meeting  both  of 
them  called  me  several  times  a  day  on  the  tele- 
phone to  learn  if  I  had  a  plan,  if  so,  what  was 
it,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  They  tried  to  see 
me  personally,  but  I  was  on  the  lookout  for 
them  and  ducked.  It  was  no  part  of  my  play 
to  have  a  dramatic  climax  spoiled  by  premature 
disclosure.  However,  shortly  before  the  coun- 
cil met,  I  did  tell  them  positively  that  I  had 
a  satisfactory  scheme  to  save  the  market.  They 
passed  the  word  around  and  the  council  cham- 
ber was  crowded,  mostly  with  marketmen  and 
their  friends.  My  proposition,  after  all,  was 
very  simple.  It  was  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for 
the  necessary  improvements,  that  in  making 
those  improvements  space  be  provided  for 
wholesale  dealers  and  farmers,  and  that  the 
rental  charges  to  these  newcomers  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  also  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  them.  The  facts 
and  figures  presented  left  the  scheme  without 
a  flaw,  and  the  plan  was  adopted  practically 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  Marketmen  were  de- 
lighted, the  other  retail  dealers  were  placated 
by  providing  for  them  one  central  point  where 
they  could  get  supplies,  and  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer was  rather  pleased  at  the  proposed  im- 
provement— so  long  as  it  didn't  cost  him  a 
cent.  That  raised  my  influence  in  the  council 
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away  above  par,  and  on  that  account  solely 
do  I  give  so  much  in  detail  an  incident  other- 
wise of  no  great  consequence  now. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JASON  ENTERS  THE  LEGISLATURE 
AND  SUCCESSFULLY  CARRIES  WA- 
TER ON  BOTH  SHOULDERS. 

NOW  began  what  the  old  gentleman 
called  a  "campaign  of  education"  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  water  contract. 
Bothwell  was  then  taking  its  water  supply 
from  the  Squankum  River,  and  it  was  about  as 
good  as  the  average  city  water — not  abso- 
lutely free  from  impurities  and  not  bad  enough 
to  be  dangerous.  The  "Courier"  printed  photo- 
graphs and  special  articles,  showing  various 
sources  of  alleged  pollution.  Samples  of  water 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the 
intake  reservoir  were  analyzed  by  chemists 
and  declared  to  be  alive  with  bacteria.  A 
slight  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  came  along 
opportunely  and  was  promptly,  and  positively, 
ascribed  to  the  water,  though  I  had  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  disease  could  be  traced 
to  an  unsanitary  dairy.  Anyway,  a  good  strong, 
panicky  feeling  was  created  and  the  people 
were  ready  for  almost  any  old  plan  that 
could  be  proposed.  This  stage  being  reached, 
it  was  in  order  to  discuss  ways  and  means. 
After  we  had  the  thing  pretty  well  sketched 
out,  the  "Courier"  was  ordered  to  get  inter- 
views from  a  selected  list  of  "leading  citizens," 
and  it  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  be  seen  after 
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a  dozen  or  so  had  given  general  statements 
enthusiastically  indorsing  the  suggestion  for  a 
new  water  supply,  but  evading,  confessing  ig- 
norance or  refusing  to  be  committed  as  to  the 
best  source.  When  my  cue  came  I  spoke  of 
the  illimitable  quantities  of  pure  water,  beyond 
the  reach  of  pollution,  in  the  Cascade  Valley, 
fifteen  miles  away,  and  expressed  poignant  re- 
gret that  the  vicious  legislation  of  previous 
years  had  allowed  a  merciless  and  conscience- 
less corporation  to  capture  all  the  water  rights 
thereabouts.  I  was  in  favor,  on  paper,  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  courts,  or  the  legislature,  or 
both,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  afore- 
said corporation  to  loosen  its  grip  on  what  we 
needed.  This  I  followed  by  a  resolution  in  the 
council  formally  inviting  neighboring  munici- 
palities to  join  with  us  in  grappling  the  mon- 
opoly. They  promised.  To  push  the  game 
along  properly  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  I 
become  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
water  agitation  swept  me  in  triumphantly.  I 
had  a  bill  prepared  giving  Bothwell  and  other 
municipalities  the  necessary  rights  in  the  wa- 
tershed. It  was  a  good  bill,  properly  drawn — 
I  saw  to  that — but,  of  course,  was  never  meant 
to  pass  in  its  original  shape.  It  was  delayed 
and  hung  up  by  various  subterfuges  until  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  Then  a  Senator  from 
one  of  the  rural  counties — acting  under 
orders — put  in  a  series  of  amendments  intended 
to  make  the  bill  clearly  unconstitutional,  al- 
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though,  of  course,  that  reason  was  never  so 
much  as  whispered.  We  had  a  delegation  from 
our  Citizens  Committee  of  Fifty  at  the  Capitol 
looking  after  the  measure.  To  them  I  made 
the  bluff  that  the  amendments  were  so  compli- 
cated and  their  effect  so  uncertain  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  accept- 
ing them  without  a  reasonable  time  to  study 
them  and  that,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  advice  of  the  lawyer-reformer 
already  referred  to,  the  Committee  made  itself 
sponsor  for  the  amended  bill.  In  putting  it 
through  the  House  I  took  pains  to  express  my 
reluctant  approval,  and  made  it  clear  that  my 
personal  preference  was  against  the  bill,  as  it 
stood.  The  "Courier"  had  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  elaborated  report  of  my  speech.  The 
Governor  vetoed  the  bill  and  was  able  to  give 
convincing  reasons  therefor — reasons  supplied 
by  the  same  cunning  brain  that  had  prepared 
the  unconstitutional  amendments. 

Why  all  this  grandstand  playing  and  pos- 
turing? I  hate  to  think  that  whosoever  reads 
these  memoirs,  if  anybody  ever  does,  will  be  so 
devoid  of  imagination  as  to  require  an  explana- 
tion, but  lest  there  be  any  such,  perhaps  I 
might  as  well  elucidate.  In  the  first  place  we 
wanted  to  focus  the  public  mind  on  the  idea 
that  only  from  the  Cascade  Valley  could  we 
get  an  adequate  and  pure  water  supply.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  desirable  to  so  manage 
our  programme  as  to  enhance  my  standing  and 
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strength  as  an  able,  clear-sighted  and  inde- 
pendent public  representative. 

Everything  worked  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  machinery  perfected,  oiled  and 
supervised,  down  to  the  smallest  nick  in  every 
wheel.  Several  prominent  Bothwellites  fath- 
ered interviews  suggesting  that  we  buy  a  water 
supply  from  the  corporation  owning  the  water- 
shed, and  the  company's  officials  came  along 
with  an  offer  to  supply  us  at  so  much  per 
million  gallons.  To  this  I  strenuously  ob- 
jected, protesting  that  we  must  own  our  supply 
outright  and  couldn't  afford  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  corporation.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was 
that  the  corporation  offered  to  build  a  pipe  line, 
two  large  reservoirs  and  guarantee  a  supply  of 
water  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs  for  fifty 
years — and  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to  the 
city  for  five  million  dollars.  My  attitude  was 
one  of  scrutiny — looking  for  flaws — and  I  final- 
ly announced  that  the  proposed  contract  could 
not  get  my  vote  unless  a  double  pipe  line  were 
provided.  With  many  outward  signs  of  re- 
luctance this  was  finally  acquiesced  in. 

Meantime  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  cor- 
poration was  to  give  the  contract  of  building 
the  pipe  lines  and  reservoirs  to  my  father.  The 
city  was  to  pay  in  bonds,  easily  marketable, 
and  the  old  gentleman  and  the  political  leaders 
were  to  receive  half  a  million  dollars  in  cash  to 
"put  the  contract  through."  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  that  had  to  be  distributed  among 
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councilmen — I  refused  to  touch  a  cent  of  it,  in 
pursuance  of  a  well  settled  policy  of  keeping 
myself  outside  the  meshes  of  the  law.  Besides 
his  fat  profits  on  the  contract,  the  old  gentle- 
man took  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  with 
which  he  financed  the  job,  and  the  remaining 
four  hundred  thousand  were  divided  among  the 
political  leaders  in  the  cabal,  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JASON'S  ACTIVITIES— TRIES  TO  TALK 
OVER  A  NEWSPAPER  MAN  —  HE 
SELECTS  A  GRAND  JURY  WHICH 
INDICTS  A  HOSTILE  EDITOR. 

BUT  our  course  was  not  by  any  means 
devoid  of  ruts  and  bad  spots.  We  had 
troubles,  more  or  less  trivial,  all  the 
time,  due  to  jealousies  on  the  part  of  outsiders 
who  wanted  to  butt  in  on  the  division  of  the 
spoils  or  else  on  the  part  of  councilmen  who 
thought  that  they  ought  to  get  more.  And 
there  was  considerable  bungling  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  handling  the  money.  I 
curtly  declined  all  overtures  to  discuss  this 
latter  phase  of  the  matter,  and  refused  to  have 
any  knowledge  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
strued into  a  reflection  on  me  if  the  business 
should  ever  come  under  the  searchlight  of  in- 
vestigation. Our  most  serious  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  in  dealing  with  a  wilful,  not  to  say 
pig-headed,  newspaper  man  named  John  C. 
Wallace.  He  was  young,  bright  and  full  of 
enthusiasm — just  the  kind  of  fellow  that  I 
could  have  used  to  great  advantage — to  his 
and  to  mine — if  he  had  been  amenable  to  rea- 
son instead  of  being  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
all  kinds  of  damned  fool  ideas.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that  in  every  community  there  were 
men  able  and  willing  to  give  public  service  as 
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councilman,  assemblymen,  mayor  and  what- 
not, purely  for  the  honor  of  it,  and  seeking  no 
higher  reward  for  duty  well  done  than  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellowmen.  While  not  exactly 
opposed  to  political  machines,  he  had  a  silly 
notion  that  you  could  run  them  without  frac- 
turing the  Decalogue  in  one  or  more  places. 
That  "the  end  justifies  the  means"  has  been 
the  maxim  of  every  political  leader  worth  his 
salt,  mattered  not  to  Wallace.  He  said  that  it 
was  time  to  change  all  that,  and  he  argued 
that  unless  a  majority  of  the  voters  were 
crooks  they  shouldn't  permit  crooked  methods. 
He  was  the  star  reporter  on  the  "Courier'* 
when  I  first  broke  into  public  life,  but  his  out- 
spoken comments  on  men  and  affairs  got  him 
into  hot  water  occasionally.  His  cleverness, 
his  quickness  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things  and 
his  mastery  of  terse,  simple  English  naturally 
pointed  to  him  as  the  man  to  handle  the  news- 
paper end  of  the  water  contract.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  broken  reed  from  our  point  of 
view.  Instead  of  properly  appraising  the  situa- 
tion and  falling  into  line  he  actually  wrote  a 
story  whacking  the  water  contract,  asserting 
that  the  price  named  was  exorbitant  and  more 
than  hinting  that  there  was  a  rake-off  for  some- 
body. And  that  stuff  narrowly  escaped  get- 
ting into  the  paper! 

They  were  going  to  bounce  Wallace  on  the 
spot,  but  I  happened  to  hear  of  it  and  inter- 
vened. 
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"Let  me  have  a  talk  with  him,"  I  told  the 
old  gentleman.  "If  he  can  be  persuaded  to 
see  things  in  the  right  light  he'll  be  an  in- 
valuable man.  His  word  is  sacred,  he  can't  be 
bullied  or  bribed,  and  he  never  welches — and 
I  wish  I  could  say  all,  or  any,  of  these  things 
about  the  men  we're  now  relying  on." 

"Oh,  he's  impossible,"  growled  father.  "Here 
he's  got  a  good  job,  he  must  have  brains 
enough  to  know  that  we've  got  this  thing 
cinched,  and  yet  he's  hollerin' !  Says  his  con- 
science and  his  duty  to  the  public  compel  him 
to  tell  the  truth.  A  helofa  lot  of  interest  the 
dear  public  will  take  in  him  if  he  were  put  out 
on  the  sidewalk  to-morrow  looking  for  a  job. 
He's  been  off  the  nursin'  bottle  long  enough 
to  know  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  on, 
but  he  doesn't,  and  it's  no  use  tryin'  to  tell 
him.  You  can't  do  anything  with  him." 

"Nevertheless,  I'm  going  to  try,"  was  my 
answer.  "The  people  know  that  Wallace  is 
honest,  and  if  he's  not  placated  somehow  he 
may  hurt  us  in  an  unsuspected  way." 

"Do  your  diplomatic  efforts  include  Black, 
the  editor  of  the  'Standard?'" 

"No.  His  opposition  can  easily  be  ascribed 
to  political  motives,  and  he's  such  a  bitter  and 
uncompromising  partisan  that  this  will  readily 
be  believed.  Opposition  of  that  character  is 
really  helpful  rather  than  injurious.  It  satis- 
fies the  great  American  desire  for  criticism  and 
analysis.  The  average  man  is  too  lazy  to  in- 
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vestigate  and  dissect  such  things  for  himself, 
but  if  somebody  doesn't  undertake  it  he  gets 
uneasy,  begins  to  growl,  imagines  all  kinds  of 
things,  and  works  himself  into  a  frame  of  mind 
susceptible  to  a  hostile  proposition  of  any  kind. 
Black  is  superficial  and  extravagant  and  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  taking  about  fifteen 
ounces  of  salt  with  every  pound  of  his  alleged 
facts.  He'll  keep  on  pounding,  as  he  is  doing, 
in  a  general  way,  strewing  language,  and  es- 
pecially adjectives,  along  the  highway,  and 
readers  will  get  the  impression  that  he's  say- 
ing all  that  there  is  to  be  said,  and  a  good  deal 
more.  They'll  do  the  usual  example  in  sub- 
traction, look  at  the  result  and  then  conclude 
that  this  water  contract  is  about  as  straight 
and  clean  as  they  can  expect  a  job  of  such 
magnitude  to  be." 

"I  dunno  but  you're  right  about  Black.  Wal- 
lace I've  no  hopes  of,  but  you're  welcome  to 
try  your  hand  on  him." 

How  to  get  at  Wallace  without  crudely  ex- 
posing my  own  hand  gave  me  some  thought. 
I  was  really  anxious  to  win  him  over,  at  least 
in  a  negative  fashion,  because  if  successful  in 
that  I  foresaw  many  ways  in  which  he  might 
be  an  extremely  valuable  ally.  The  opportunity 
came  when  the  Water  Trust  invited  the  Mayor 
and  Council  to  visit  the  site  of  the  proposed 
reservoir.  I  arranged  it  so  that  Wallace  was 
assigned  to  make  the  trip  for  the  "Courier," 
and  it  was  likewise  prearranged  that  he  should 
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ride  in  the  automobile  with  me.  Naturally  our 
talk  drifted  on  the  water  contract.  Wallace 
denounced  it  as  a  steal,  said  he  was  satisfied 
that  between  three  and  four  millions  would  be 
a  generous  price,  and  asserted  that  though  he 
had  no  legal  evidence  he  was  satisfied  that 
votes  were  being,  or  had  been,  bought  in  the 
council.  If  he  knew  what  interest  the  old 
gentleman  had  in  it  he  didn't  say,  and  I  had 
no  wish  to  suggest  suspicions  by  asking  ques- 
tions in  that  direction. 

"What  you  say  may  be  all  true,"  I  remarked 
after  he  had  exploded  his  firecrackers.  "But 
how  are  we  going  to  help  ourselves?  We  must 
have  a  new  water  supply.  The  city's  health 
demands  it,  and  until  we  get  it  outsiders  will 
fight  shy  of  the  town.  There  s  only  one  place 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  a  supply,  and  this 
Orinoco  Company  owns  it  and  everything 
thereabouts.  When  a  man  has  something  that 
you  simply  must  have,  he's  able  to  hold  you 
up,  and  generally  does,  and  I  guess  you're 
right  in  supposing  that  the  Orinoco  is  not 
setting  new  precedents.  As  to  the  bribery  of 
councilmen,  I've  heard  vague  gossip,  but,  hon- 
estly, I  haven't  seen  or  heard  anything  on 
which  you  would  hang  a  dog.  As  you  know, 
I've  never  been  enthusiastic  about  this  water 
contract.  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  the  lesser  appears  to  be  to  submit 
to  a  bit  of  extortion  rather  than  go  indefinitely 
without  pure  water  and  risk  the  life  and  health 
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of  the  whole  community.  My  God,  I'd  hate 
to  work  against  that  contract  and  be  the  means 
of  beating  it  and  then  have  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  break  out!" 

That  held  Wallace  for  a  while.  He  bit 
nervously  on  his  cigar — 'twas  one  of  mine  and 
a  twenty-five  center,  as  I  remember — odd  how 
we  can  recall  pifHy  little  things  like  that,  and 
the  memory  becomes  all  smoky  and  hazy  when 
we  try  to  recall  what  we  had  considered  as  fair- 
ly large  events? 

"But  I  believe  that  this  is  highway  robbery. 
I  believe  that  there's  a  lot  of  graft  in  it,  and 
apart  from  these  facts,  I  think  that  if  it  goes 
through  unchecked  the  success  of  it,  the  taste 
of  blood,  will  mean  the  hatching  out  of  more 
crooked  schemes  until  our  whole  municipal 
life  is  debauched."  All  this  came  from  him 
like  a  torrent. 

"What  then?"  I  asked,  when  he  paused. 

"Why,  now  is  the  time  to  stop  it,  or  at  least 
to  make  so  much  fuss  as  to  scare  the  crooks 
and  cause  them  to  hesitate  before  they  launch 
another  similar  game." 

"Oh,  I  think  you're  dreaming  dreams.  As 
I  look  at  it,  here's  a  water  contract  that  we 
must  adopt  and  the  fellow  at  the  other  end  of 
the  stick  is  taking  advantage  of  our  necessity 
to  make  us  pay  sweetly.  Knowing  that  the 
Orinoco  is  going  to  have  a  very  fat  profit  out 
of  it,  possibly  some  of  our  people  may  not 
think  it  unfair  to  get,  if  they  can,  a  thin  slice 
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of  that.  But  neither  you  nor  I  can  help  that. 
Better  adopt  my  philosophy  and  endure,  with- 
out making  faces,  what  can't  be  cured." 

"Meaning  that  I  should  face  right  about, 
throw  up  mv  hat  and  hurrah  for  the  five  mil- 
lion dollar  steal?"  he  asked,  glaring  at  me 
savagely. 

"Not  necessarily,"  I  replied  in  the  most 
equable  manner.  "But  at  least  good  judgment 
and  discretion  suggest  the  advisability  of  ceas- 
ing to  bang  your  head  against  a  stone  wall 
unless  you  have  an  ambulance  ready  and  feel 
satisfied  to  let  the  family  collect  on  your  in- 
surance policy." 

"Is  that  a  threat?"  and  he  looked  at  that 
moment  to  be  one  bundle  of  fight,  with  aggres- 
sive bristles  standing  out  from  every  one  of  his 
sixty-six  inches  of  stature. 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  I  told  him,  at  the  same 
time  making  an  effort  to  smile.  "Why  should 
I  threaten  you?  I  like  you,  and  in  the  main  we 
agree  about  this  water  contract.  But  if  I  can't 
get  what  I  want,  I  take  the  next  best  thing. 
That's  the  only  practical  way,  as  you'll  dis- 
cover sooner  or  later.  We  can't  beat  the  water 
contract,  we  don't  dare  if  we  could,  so  we'd 
better  sit  tight  and  say  nothing." 

"I'll  be  damned  if  I  keep  still,"  Wallace  re- 
torted. "I'm  going  to  keep  right  on  saying 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  about  this  water 
steal — right  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

There  was  no  use   in   pushing  the  matter 
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further.  I  had  signally  failed.  The  failure  both 
annoyed  me  and  hurt  my  pride,  because  hither- 
to I  had  found  it  comparatively  easy  work  to 
influence  men  when  I  set  my  mind  on  it  and 
was  prepared  to  pay  the  price,  whatever  it 
might  be.  I  had  appealed  to  Wallace  in  the 
only  way  open,  and  I  know  that  there  could 
be  no  other  with  him.  The  old  gentleman 
chuckled  when  he  heard  from  me  the  story  of 
my  talk  with  Wallace.  A  few  days  later  I 
learned,  without  surprise,  that  the  "Courier" 
had  dispensed  with  his  services,  or  rather  he 
had  resented  being  called  to  account  for  some 
of  his  stories  in  out  of  town  papers  and  had  re- 
signed on  the  spot.  He  immediately  began  a 
fierce  campaign  in  the  "New  York  Mercury." 
Land  and  water  values  and  engineering  data 
were  quoted  to  show  that  we  were  being  ter- 
ribly gouged  by  the  Orinoco  Company,  and 
there  were  innuendoes  about  the  sudden  pros- 
perity of  a  few  of  our  councilmen.  This  latter 
allusion  I  understood  perfectly  well.  Helm- 
stead  and  Dermody,  the  councilmen  in  ques- 
tion, had  insisted  on  getting  in  advance  an  in- 
stallment of  their  bribe  money.  It  was  more 
ready  cash  than  either  had  ever  handled  in 
his  life  before,  and  after  rigging  themselves  out 
in  gorgeous  clothes  and  other  luxuries,  they 
proceeded  to  make  liquor  tanks  of  themselves. 
Incidentally  the  hinges  of  their  tongues  be- 
came loose,  but  before  they  had  given  away 
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anything  serious  they  were  taken  in  hand  and 
looked  after. 

Black,  on  the  "Standard,"  began  following 
Wallace's  lead.  He  evidently  picked  up  a  few 
facts  on  his  own  account,  too,  because  he  in- 
timated pretty  broadly  that  I  favored  the  con- 
tract because  the  old  gentleman  was  promised 
the  job  by  the  Orinoco,  and  he  practically  said 
that  my  objections  and  criticisms  were  all  a 
fake.  That  kind  of  thing  wouldn't  do  at  all. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  such  stuff  appear 
in  the  "Standard" — was  it  Hugo  who  said  that 
if  you  throw  plenty  of  mud  some  of  it  is  sure 
to  stick? — but  I  couldn't  afford  to  have  it  re- 
peated by  the  "Mercury"  or  other  publications. 
I  went  to  the  "Mercury"  office  and  saw  one  of 
the  assistant  editors.  Gave  him  a  long  jolly 
along  the  same  lines  as  I'd  given  Wallace,  said 
the  latter  was  a  good,  honest  man,  but  an  im- 
practicable dreamer,  and  referred  to  Black  as 
an  irresponsible  partisan,  and  asked  his  advice 
as  to  how  I  should  stop  it. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Lancing  (the 
owner  of  the  "Mercury")  is  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  this  expose,  and  nobody  else  in  this 
office  has  power  to  stop  it.  Now  let  me  ask 
you  a  question :  Do  you  people  out  there  dare 
face  a  Grand  Jury  investigation?" 

"Speaking  for  myself,  I  certainly  can  and  do. 
And  now  that  you've  suggested  it,  I'll  insist, 
on  one,  regardless  of  what  anybody  else  says." 

"That  then,"  said  he,  "is  your  best  course. 
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Mr.  Lancing,  I'm  sure,  would  take  that  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  and  rest  content  until 
the  result  became  known." 

Luckily  it  happened  to  be  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  time  for  selecting  our  Grand  Jury.  There 
were  two  problems  before  me :  To  pick  the 
best  possible  men  for  my  purpose  and  to  place 
the  issue  before  them  in  such  shape  as  to  get 
exactly  what  we  wanted  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  most  convincing  impression  upon 
the  public.  Cole,  the  Republican  king-pin,  to 
whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  wanted  to  pack 
the  Grand  Jury  with  a  lot  of  hacks,  profes- 
sional politicians  and  business  men  not  above 
doing  shady  tricks — "old  reliables,"  he  called 
them,  because  they  had  served  before  and  had 
obeyed  orders  without  the  nonsense  of  bother- 
ing about  evidence.  I  put  my  foot  down  very 
emphatically. 

"This,"  I  said,  "must  be  a  Grand  Jury  that 
nobody  can  pick  a  flaw  in.  If  you  have  any 
names  to  suggest,  hand  them  in,  but  I  am  going 
to  do  the  actual  choosing  this  time." 

"Jiminy  crickey!"  he  ejaculated.  "Do  you 
suppose  that  your  old  gentleman  will  let  you 
go  making  experiments  and  maybe  land  the 
bunch  of  us  in  State  Prison?" 

"Don't  you  worry,"  I  said.  "If  you  know 
any  good,  ultra-respectable  business  man  of 
limited  intelligence,  preferably  those  never  hav- 
ing done  Grand  Jury  duty,  send  me  their 
names  and  I'll  be  responsible  for  the  rest." 
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While  I  was  carefully  and  deliberately  win- 
nowing the  Grand  Jury  material,  Black  and  his 
"Standard"  played  right  into  my  hands  and 
saved  me  the  trouble  of  selecting  a  basis  for 
investigation.  The  contract  had  passed  the 
council  and  was  awaiting  the  Mayor's  signa- 
ture when  the  "Standard"  came  out  with  big 
scare  heads,  charging  bribery,  naming  the 
sums  that  each  councilman  had  received,  tell- 
ing how  my  father  drew  the  money  from  a 
New  York  bank  and  how  he  and  Cole  paid  it 
over.  How  and  where  Black  got  the  story  I 
never  knew,  but  I  surmised  then  that  it  was 
correct  in  practically  every  detail,  and  this  was 
subsequently  confirmed.  This  publication 
caused  something  of  a  stir,  and  Cole  was  badly 
scared. 

"Are  you  still  bent  on  your  crazy  notion  of 
having  a  Grand  Jury  of  Sunday  School  super- 
intendents?" he  asked. 

"What  I  told  you  about  the  next  Grand  Jury 
stands  unchanged,"  I  said  curtly.  "And  after 
it's  all  over  you  and  the  rest  will  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  me." 

When  I  had  the  list  ready  the  old  gentle- 
man was  more  enthusiastic  about  it  than  I'd 
seen  him  over  anything  in  a  long  while.  It 
was  made  up  of  the  flabbiest,  shallowest,  vain- 
est men  in  town.  Not  against  one  of  them  had 
there  ever  been  a  breath  of  scandal.  And  I 
topped  off  the  lot  with  two  clergymen  having 
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an  itch  for  newspaper  notoriety,  but  utterly 
lacking  in  force  of  character  and  easily 
wheedled  by  anybody  willing  to  flatter  them. 
The  ablest  man  on  the  Jury  was  under  finan- 
cial obligations  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  so 
we  had  him  made  Foreman  and  held  him  re- 
sponsible for  properly  steering  the  proceed- 
ings. It  was  decided  to  force  the  fighting  from 
the  beginning.  Inasmuch  as  the  judge  and  dis- 
trict-attorney were  our  men,  we  had  nothing 
to  fear.  Formal  evidence  of  the  publication 
was  given.  Then  one  of  the  clergymen  wanted 
to  know  if  they  couldn't  go  into  the  whole 
business  and  find  out  how  much,  if  any,  truth 
there  was  in  the  accusations.  There  was  an 
argument  over  this,  and  finally  the  judge  was 
called  in. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  in  his  most  pompous 
manner,  "as  I  understand  it,  this  is  a  complaint 
of  criminal  libel.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  a 
prima  facie  case  has  been  made,  return  indict- 
ments, and  the  defendant  or  defendants  may, 
if  they  so  elect,  seek  to  prove  justification  be- 
fore a  petit  jury." 

As  soon  as  the  judge  returned  the  Foreman 
arose  and  said :  "I  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr. 
Black  would  publish  those  accusations  without 
proof  to  back  them  up.  In  justice  to  him,  to 
the  men  accused,  and  to  the  community,  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  finding 
indictments  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  speedy 
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trial  and  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  fully, 
fairly  and  fearlessly." 

So  it  was  agreed,  and  they  indicted  Black. 
This  gave  the  "Courier"  material  for  a  dignified 
editorial  on  the  grandeur  of  the  Grand  Jury 
system  which  provided  a  means  for  equal  and 
exact  justice,  and  which  gave  to  everyone,  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  an  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate his  character. 

The  bold  move  of  the  Grand  Jury  stopped 
the  sensational  innuendoes  of  the  out  of  town 
newspapers.  Then  a  systematic  plan  of  putting 
the  screws  on  Black  was  started.  The  bank 
which  had  been  giving  him  accommodations 
regretfully  apologized  for  being  obliged  to  call 
in  its  loans  and  was  anguished  at  being  unable 
to  renew.  Big  advertisers  reduced  their  space 
or  dropped  out  altogether.  This  went  on  for 
some  time,  and  Black  was  having  the  devil's 
own  experience  turning  one  sharp  corner  only 
to  run  into  another.  There  was  no  sign  of  his 
case  being  called  for  trial,  and  he  could  get 
no  information  as  to  when  it  would  be.  Finally 
Big  Jack  Lipman  put  himself  in  Black's  way. 
Jack  was  plausible,  handsome  and  utterly 
without  moral  sense  or  understanding  of  what 
it  meant.  He  had  done  Black  an  occasional 
good  turn,  and  they  were  on  friendly  terms. 

"Well,  when  do  you  don  the  stripes?"  asked 
Jack,  after  they  had  exchanged  the  usual  mean- 
ingless salutations. 

"If  there's  any  stripes  going  somebody  else'll 
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have  to  be  measured  for  them,"  Black  answered 
somewhat  irritably. 

"Think  you've  got  the  goods  on  them?" 

"I  don't  think  it.     I  know  it!" 

"What  good  will  that  do  you  if  you  can't 
get  your  testimony  before  the  jury?" 

"Why  can't  I?" 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Jack,  smiling  one  of 
his  expansive  grins.  "You  surely  don't  expect 
Judge  Polhemus  to  admit  testimony  to  ruin 
the  men  who  made  him  and  whose  influence 
he's  depending  on  for  reappointment?  I'd  hate 
to  see  you  get  hurt,  Black,  but  I'm  afraid  that 
they've  got  the  cards  stacked  against  you. 
They  know  that  I'm  a  friend  of  yours  and  on 
that  account  don't  let  me  in  on  everything 
concerning  this  case,  but  I've  an  impression 
that  they  have  all  the  machinery  rigged  to  send 
you  to  State  Prison." 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  Black,  fear  staring 
straight  out  of  his  wild  eyes. 

"Sorry,  old  man.  Wish  I  could  help  you. 
Think  it  over  and  let  me  know  if  there's  any 
way  that  you  can  use  me  to  advantage." 

Then  they  parted  for  the  time,  and  Jack 
repeated  the  conversation,  word  for  word,  to 
the  old  gentleman  in  my  presence.  We  learned 
afterwards  that  Black,  utterly  nerve-broken, 
rushed  home  and  told  his  wife.  She,  poor 
Woman,  had  barely  recovered  from  childbirth, 
but  next  day  she  called  at  Big  Jack's  produce 
store  and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done. 
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She  said  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  pieces, 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  couldn't  sleep 
a  wink  since  the  previous  day  and  was  unfit 
to  leave  the  house.  Jack,  of  course,  was  very 
sympathetic.  There  he  was  in  his  element. 
Emotional  sympathy  he  could  deal  out  on  a 
wholesale  scale  and  never  tire  of  it. 

"The  best  that  we  could  hope  for,"  Jack  told 
her,  in  response  to  many  questions,  "is  that 
they  might  agree  to  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  and 
let  your  husband  off  with  a  fine." 

"But  he  isn't  guilty !  He  wrote  only  the 
truth !" 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  Mrs.  Black.  But  we  are 
up  against  the  cold  fact  that  they  won't  let 
him  get  a  chance  to  prove  it.  If  he  doesn't 
throw  up  his  hands,  I'm  very  much  afraid  that 
they'll  send  him  to  prison  for  a  few  years." 

The  poor  woman  broke  into  sobs.  Between 
moans,  after  easing  her  feelings  somewhat,  she 
said: 

"And  this  is  free  America!  America  that 
my  forefathers  fought  for !  The  land  of  equality 
and  justice  for  all!  Oh,  what  a  mockery!" 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  in  his  most  soothing  and 
unctous  tones,  "It's  hard  to  realize  that  such 
things  can  be  in  this  day  and  age.  It  seems 
preposterous,  but  here  we  have  it  right  before 
our  eyes.  Now  the  question  is  how  can  we 
meet  the  situation?" 

"Is  there  no  way  to  save  Mr.  Black  except 
by  pleading  guilty?" 
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"I'm  afraid  not.  And  it  won't  be  easy  even 
at  that,  because  some  of  the  people  concerned 
are  very  bitter  and  want  him  jailed  anyway." 

"If  you'll  see  what  can  be  done  and  let  us 
know,  we'll  be  obliged  to  you,"  she  said  in  a 
weary,  listless  manner,  as  the  interview  termin- 
ated. 

Jack  promised  to  do  so  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  reporting  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  called 
me  in. 

"Well,"  I  said,  when  the  question  was  put 
up  to  me,  "if  he  pleads  guilty  there  must  be  a 
stiff  fine  or  the  public  will  scent  some  deal. 
I  suggest  $1,000." 

"Good  Lord,  man ;  he'd  be  hard  pushed  to 
pay  a  thousand  cents  this  minute,"  cut  in  Big 
Jack,  with  the  first  sign  of  real  feeling  I'd  seen 
him  display  in  years.  "Give  the  poor  devil  a 
show." 

"I  suggest  a  fine  of  $1,000,"  I  resumed, 
"which  we  hand  over  to  Jack  here,  who  in  turn 
will  'lend'  it  to  Black.  And  besides,  Judge 
Polhemus  will  issue  from  the  bench  a  touch- 
ing sermon  on  the  wickedness  of  baselessly  as- 
sailing the  reputation  and  character  of  model 
citizens,  and  warning  all  and  sundry  that  future 
offences  of  the  kind  will  be  punished  remorse- 
lessly." 

"Good!"  interjected  the  old  gentleman. 

"But,"  I  concluded,  "you'd  better  not  say 
anything  to  Black  about  the  judge's  censure. 
If  he  wants  to  believe  that  the  fine  is  all  there 
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is  to  it,  let  him  do  so.  He  might  balk  at  the 
last  moment,  and  we  can't  risk  a  trial  even 
with  all  the  machinery  of  the  courts  in  our 
hands.  A  cog  might  slip  somehow,  or  a  rent 
in  the  curtain  reveal  to  the  public  the  identity 
of  the  hands  moving  the  levers,  and  that  would 
be  decidedly  awkward." 

Poor  Black  stood  up  and  pleaded  guilty. 
Then  the  judge  gave  him  the  worst  tongue- 
lashing  ever  administered  in  that  court.  Rubbed 
in  and  re-rubbed  in  the  fact  that  he  had  just 
admitted  having  libelled  and  slandered  and  vil- 
lified  eminent  citizens  without  a  particle  of 
proof,  and  that  in  a  democracy  there  could  be 
no  greater  menace  than  the  ungovernable  as- 
saults of  a  vicious  press.  But  as  the  aforesaid 
eminent  citizens  sought  only  vindication  and 
desired  not  revenge,  etc.,  etc.,  he  felt  warranted 
in  letting  the  defendant  go  upon  payment  of  a 
fine  of  $1,000  and  costs. 

Black  afterward  told  his  friends  that  if  he 
had  even  imagined  such  an  outburst  on  the 
part  of  Judge  Polhemus  he'd  have  taken  his 
chances  with  him  and  the  packed  jury  and 
everything  else.  I  don't  wonder.  He  was 
crushed  morally,  physically  and  financially. 
Soon  after  he  sold  out  and  left  the  city,  and  I 
lost  track  of  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

JASON'S  SUCCESS  IN  MANIPULATING 
A  WATER  CONTRACT  INCREASES 
HIS  PRESTIGE— HE  EXPLAINS  HIS 
METHODS. 

THERE  seemed  to  be  an  understanding 
abroad  that  to  me  was  due  the 
success  of  the  water  contract  and  the 
utter  annihilation  of  every  form  of  opposition. 
How  this  originated  or  whence  it  proceeded  I 
know  not.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  persons  were 
aware  of  my  actual  position  in  the  matter,  and 
these  I  am  confident  kept  their  own  counsel. 
Yet  in  some  vague,  intangible  way  it  got  into 
the  atmosphere  that  I  was  the  brains  and 
directing  force  of  the  whole  business.  Of 
course,  whenever  anybody  attempted  to  put 
this  into  words  he  was  met  with  derisive 
laughter  by  some  who  prided  themselves  on 
being  "in  the  know"  on  things  political,  or 
municipal,  and  at  this  time  they  meant  the 
same  thing  in  Bothwell.  Congratulations  were 
offered  to  me  in  person  and  by  mail  and  'phone. 
You  know  that  in  most  men  there  is  that 
cringing  yellow  streak  which  prompts  them 
to  applaud  success,  no  matter  what  its  nature, 
or  how  attained.  Besides  the  various  speci- 
mens of  that  tribe  I  was  felicitated  by  persons 
so  constituted  that  good  motives  were  utterly 
alien  to  their  nature.  Envy,  pleasure  over  the 
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misfortunes  of  others — these  had  been  so  long 
their  luxuries  as  to  have  become  necessities, 
like  smoking  or  drinking.  Perhaps  I  might 
as  well  quote  here  an  answer  to  one  of  my 
congratulators  as  a  sample  of  the  average  re- 
sponse to  the  greetings : 

Bothwell,  April  2,  18 — . 
John  C.  Stubbs,  Esq., 

1521  Main  Street, 

City. 

Dear  Mr.  Stubbs: — I  thank  vou  for  your 
kindly  expressions  in  the  note  of  yesterday's 
date.  You  are,  however,  far  too  generous  to 
me  in  allotting  credit  for  the  success  of  our 
water  contract  negotiations  and  matters  con- 
nected therewith.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  drafting  of  the  contract,  nor  was  I 
even  consulted  as  to  its  provisions.  Some  of 
the  latter  I  did  not  like  and,  as  you  know,  I 
frankly  said  so.  As  a  member  of  the  city 
council  my  oath  of  office  obligated  me  to  make 
the  best  possible  bargain  for  the  municipality, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  most  ad- 
vantageously do  so  by  keeping  aloof  from 
both  the  extreme  partisans  of  the  water  con- 
tract and  its  equally  extreme  opponents.  As  I 
viewed  it,  we  needed  the  water,  but  didn't  pro- 
pose to  let  friendship,  personal  feeling  or  par- 
tisan rancor  influence  our  actions.  Standing 
in  that  position  I  was  at  all  times  prepared  to 
do  anything  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  honor 
and  self-respect  to  achieve  the  most  advan- 
tageous result  for  our  city. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  JASON  JONES. 
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Stubbs  himself  wasn't  worth  the  trouble  in- 
volved in  inditing  that  letter,  but  he  was  a 
fussy,  garrulous,  self-important  individual, 
something  of  a  social  light,  and  I  knew  that 
my  missive  would  be  shown,  confidentially,  to 
several  hundred  persons  at  his  clubs  and  else- 
where. 

I  tried  hard,  without  seeming  so  to  do,  to 
get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  popular  feeling  to- 
wards me,  but  wasn't  quite  successful.  That 
which  found  expression,  and  came  back  to  me, 
was  mostly  eulogistic.  Several  cynical  re- 
marks about  my  being  "a  chip  of  the  old  block, 
with  improved,  up-to-date  methods,"  reached 
my  ears,  but  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
there  was  no  opinion  forthcoming.  Some- 
times I  thought  that  they  didn't  care  a  damn 
either  way  and  again  it  struck  me  that  they 
were  on  the  fence  waiting  for  future  develop- 
ments before  giving  judgment.  All  this  may 
argue  conceit  or  egotism.  But  I  must,  in  can- 
dor, set  down  the  fact  that  my  whole  interest 
lay  in  measuring  and  gauging  the  altitude 
of  my  fellow  citizens  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  was  best  for  me  to  do  to  further 
my  own  ambitions.  I  was  determined  to  so 
shape  my  course  as  to  keep  on  forging  ahead 
by  the  surest  road  available,  but  at  the  same 
time  taking  care  en  route  not  to  stir  up  an- 
tagonisms that  might  plague  me  ere  the  jour- 
ney neared  its  end.  The  good  opinion  of  men 
merely  on  its  own  account  was  nothing  to  me. 
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In  fact,  there  were  individuals  whose  enmity 
and  hostility  I'd  have  courted  and  gloried  in 
but  for  the  possible  cost  involved.  There  are 
some  creatures  so  contemptible  that  I  have 
often  itched  to  kick  and  cuff  them  on  general 
principles,  but  I  couldn't  afford  to,  either  be- 
cause they  were  useful  or  might,  if  flouted  and 
treated  with  contempt,  be  harmful  in  any  one 
of  a  dozen  ways.  So  I  often  scotched  longings 
and  desires  which  could  never  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

JASON  LOOMS  UP  IN  STATE  POLITICS 
-HOW  HE  PUNISHED  JUDGE  WAR- 
REN FOR  REFUSING  A  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION. 

IN  the  late  summer  of  that  year  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Walter  George,  a  State  poli- 
tician of  some  note.  He  wanted  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  and  came 
to  Bothwell  to  select  somebody  to  look  after 
his  campaign  in  Leicester  county.  He  knew 
the  old  gentleman  very  well,  and  by  him,  and 
others,  I  was  recommended  to  George  as  a 
likely  person.  He  asked  me  point  blank  if  I'd 
'take  the  job.  I  hemmed  and  hawed  in  a  be- 
comingly modest  manner,  said  I  lacked  experi- 
ence, that  he'd  be  better  to  get  an  older  man 
and  one  more  familiar  with  the  game,  etc.,  etc. 
He  cut  me  short  by  the  curt  statement  that  he 
was  satisfied  if  I  was.  So  I  became  George's 
manager  for  the  county. 

I  sent  for  Big  Jack  and  talked  it  over  with 
him,  after  a  few  chats  with  the  old  gentleman. 
Jack  knew  all  about  running  primaries  and 
every  other  detail. 

"We  can  get  the  delegates  for  George,"  he 
said  in  conclusion,  "but  it  will  cost  $10,000." 

"Ten  thousand  hell!"  I  exclaimed.  "And 
where's  the  money  to  come  from?" 

"Search  me.    I  guess  it's  up  to  you.    George 
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hasn't  any  money  to  speak  of,  and  until  he's 
nominated  the  corporations  won't  loosen  up." 

"What  do  you  advise?" 

"Soak  every  Democrat  in  the  county  holding 
an  office.  If  you  don't  get  enough  that  way, 
borrow  the  rest  from  yourself  or  somebody 
else,  and  take  a  gambler's  chance  on  getting  it 
back  when  the  funds  begin  to  roll  in  after 
George  has  been  nominated." 

"Before  formulating  a  plan,  I  want  an  idea 
of  how  you  get  your  figure  of  $10.000." 

"Well,  there's  ninety  election  districts  in  the 
county.  It  will  take  an  average  of  $100  to 
each  district,  some  more  and  some  less,  leaving 
$1,000  for  incidentals.  Ed.  Collins  has  made 
the  running  of  primaries  an  expensive  business 
here.  He's  been  handling  the  money  for  some 
years,  but  he's  a  high  rolling  proposition,  with 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  when  someone 
else  is  putting  it  up.  Whether  you  take  him 
into  camp  or  work  without  him  it  will  cost 
about  the  same.  If  you  leave  him  out  in  the 
cold  he'll  organize  all  the  old  professionals 
who'll  stand  by  him,  and  put  up  a  fight  for  a 
delegation  he  can  control." 

I  gave  Jack  no  definite  assurance  as  to  my 
intentions,  but  promised  to  let  him  know  with- 
in a  few  days.  The  old  gentleman  confirmed 
what  Jack  had  told  me  concerning  Collins  and 
the  probable  expense.  I  knew,  in  a  general 
way,  the  reputation  that  Collins  bore  in  the 
community — a  politician  by  trade,  ready  to  be 
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hired  out  to  any  man  or  cause ;  his  association 
with  a  movement  meant  the  use  of  money,  the 
employment  of  a  band  of  mercenaries  and  all 
the  accessories.  It  was  a  serious  question  with 
me  whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  pay  his  price  or  go  ahead  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  and  beat  him  in  his  own  field.  The 
ethical  side  of  it  gave  me  no  concern  at  all.  I 
was  going  in  to  win.  How  best  to  score  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  to  my  own  future  was 
the  problem  before  me.  To  enlist  the  aid  of 
Collins  would  ensure  a  comparatively  easy 
victory,  but  I  should  have  to  divide  the  "hon- 
ors" with  him.  Besides,  he'd  remain  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  and  grappled  with  sooner  or 
later,  and  association  with  him  in  my  first 
campaign  for  recognition  in  the  councils  01  the 
State  would  set  a  stamp  and  seal  on  myself 
that  it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
eradicate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  succeeded 
in  the  teeth  of  Collins's  hostility,  I  should  get 
credit  from  all  the  reformers,  and  people  who 
liked  to  think  themselves  reformers ;  the  glory 
would  be  all  my  own,  and  my  entrance  into 
the  State  arena  be  accompanied  by  all  the  more 
prestige.  The  old  gentleman,  while  not  em- 
phatic and  insistent,  was  inclined  to  think  that 
in  my  first  venture  I'd  be  safer  to  take  Col- 
lins along,  but  after  debating  with  myself  all 
the  pros  and  cons,  I  concluded  to  ignore  him, 
so  far  as  possible,  and  then  when  he  showed 
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fight,  to  fight  back  quick  and  hard  and  relent- 
lessly. 

I  sent  for  Big  Jack  and  had  him  summon 
the  ward  and  district  leaders,  in  groups,  to  his 
house.  There  I  met  them  and  we  outlined  the 
campaign.  I  gave  each  enough  money  for 
immediate  expenses,  and  every  man  knew  pre- 
cisely what  was  expected  of  him.  They  all 
appeared  to  be  willing  enough,  though  some 
magnified  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  their 
tasks,  and  a  few  openly  expressed  regret  that 
Collins  wasn't  to  be  on  our  fighting  line. 

Then  I  started  out  to  raise  funds.  Among 
the  first  persons  called  upon  was  Judge  War- 
ren, of  the  Superior  Court.  He  had  been  hold- 
ing office  nearly  all  his  life,  and  I  wanted  a  big 
contribution  from  him  to  head  the  list,  and  so 
smooth  the  way  with  others.  The  reception 
that  he  gave  me  was  amazing. 

"Why  should  I  contribute  money  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic primary  fight?  Isn't  the  purpose  of  a 
primary  to  give  the  voters  of  the  party  an 
opportunity  of  choosing,  unbiased  and  unin- 
fluenced, the  men  who  represent  them  and 
voice  their  sentiments?  That  being  so,  there 
can  be  no  need  of  money  for  honest  purposes, 
and  I  decline  to  aid  in  raising  a  campaign  fund 
for  any  other.  I  bid  you  good-day." 

Never  had  I  been  so  insulted  in  my  life.  I 
was  boiling  over  with  anger  and  dared  not 
trust  myself  to  say  anything  lest  the  flood  of 
invective  at  the  end  of  my  tongue  burst 
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through  its  restraining  check  and  do  irre- 
parable damage.  Without  a  word,  I  turned 
and  left  the  office. 

This  is  as  good  a  time  and  place  as  any  to 
tell  briefly  how  I  squared  accounts  with  Judge 
Warren.  A  few  years  later,  when  my  power 
and  influence  had  grown  so  that  the  Governor 
dared  not  appoint  to  office  any  man  from  Lei- 
cester county  without  at  least  my  acquiescence, 
the  judge's  term  expired.  Nobody  but  the  old 
gentleman  suspected  that  I  had  it  in  for  War- 
ren. His  friends  counted  on  a  reappointment 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Moreover,  they  told  the 
Governor  that  the  appointment  was  purely  for- 
mal, as  the  President  had  promised  to  appoint 
him  to  a  vacant  place  on  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  bench,  provided  he  got  the  in- 
dorsement of  his  own  State  in  the  shape  of  a 
reappointment  to  his  present  office.  The  Gov- 
ernor told  his  sponsors  that  they'd  have  to  see 
me.  They  came  as  if  the  visit  and  request 
were  a  mere  perfunctory  act  of  courtesy,  and 
never  doubted  the  success  of  their  mission.  I 
told  them  brutally  that  I'd  see  the  contents  of 
hell  being  peddled  around  Bothwell  in  ice 
wagons  before  I'd  consent  to  Warren's  reap- 
pointment, and  then  I  blurted  out  the  whole 
story  of  that  insult,  which  had  ever  since 
rankled  like  a  chronic  case  of  indigestion.  They 
departed  sore  and  crestfallen,  and  I  felt  much 
better  at  getting  the  load  off  my  stomach,  or 
mind,  or  wherever  it  had  lain.  But  this  out- 
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break  came  back  to  plague  me  in  numberless 
ways,  and  the  lesson  I  drew  was  that  I  could 
ill  afford  to  show  my  feelings  so  plainly.  After 
that  the  brake  was  on,  and  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  administer  corrective  medicine, 
nobody  but  the  patient  knew  certainly  the 
reason.  When  it  was  desirable  to  give  reasons 
to  others  it  was  easy  to  fashion,  or  trim,  or 
plane  them  to  suit  the  taste  or  palate  of  the 
recipient,  and  these  reasons  were  usually  more 
plausible  than  the  real  ones. 

But  I  must  stop  this  meandering  or  I'll  wan- 
der into  all  kinds  of  by-paths.  To  get  back  to 
the  primary  fight :  I  succeeded  in  raising  about 
$5,500;  to  this  the  old  gentleman  and  a  few  of 
his  friends  added  a  like  amount,  and  I  was 
ready  for  business.  Collins  I  soon  heard  from 
— indirectly  at  first,  and  afterwards  he  hon- 
ored me  with  a  personal  call.  He  was  tall, 
pleasant  looking  and  carried  an  air  of  pros- 
perity about  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JASON  DRIVES  ED  COLLINS  OUT  OF 
POLITICS  AND  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

BEFORE  telling  of  my  interview  with 
Collins,  or  his  interview  with  me,  as 
you  please,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  I  had  previously  quit  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, much  to  my  great  relief  and  joy.  The 
prospective  purchasing  of  land  by  the  Orinoco 
Company,  in  view  of  the  expected  successful 
issue  of  the  water  contract,  gave  me  an  un- 
usually good  opportunity  to  break  into  the 
real  estate  business.  Besides,  the  old  gentle- 
man and  his  friends  had  in  contemplation  a 
number  of  deals  in  that  line  which  they  wanted 
covered  up  so  far  as  possible.  I  had  a  fine 
suite  of  offices  furnished  handsomely  ,  but  sim- 
ply, in  the  Central  Trust  building — an  outer 
office  or  reception  room,  a  middle  room  in 
which  two  clerks  were  kept  busy,  and  a  private 
office,  in  which  were  desks  for  myself  and 
private  secretary;  and  running  off  this  was  a 
bathroom.  When  Collins  telephoned  me  that 
he  was  coming  over  for  a  chat  on  "an  im- 
portant matter."  I  fixed  an  hour  to  suit  my  own 
plans.  He  arrived  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  the 
schedule  and  was  promptly  ushered  in.  Lar- 
kin,  my  secretary,  in  response  to  a  nod  from 
me,  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  ostenta- 
tiously closing  the  door  behind  him.  But  I 
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took  care  beforehand  to  see  that  the  transom 
was  wide  open. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  this  morning,  Mr. 
Collins?"  I  asked  in  my  most  ingratiating 
manner,  after  he  had  helped  himself  to  a  cigar. 

He  bit  the  cigar  savagely,  spat  out  the  end 
and  stared  straight  into  my  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Say,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "what  kind  of 
a  game  d'ye  think  yer  playin'?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  and 
my  smile — I  flatter  myself — was  that  of  a 
guileless  child. 

"Oh,  come  now,  you  can't  con  me  tnat  way. 
I'm  onto  your  little  stunts.  You're  figgerin' 
on  electin'  George  delegates  from  this  county 
without  my  help.  Ain't  that  so?" 

"Mr.  Collins,  I'm  not  admitting  nor  denying 
anything.  You  came  here  to  discuss  some  'im- 
portant matter'  with  me.  I  have  no  idea  what 
it  is,  but  am  waiting  to  hear  it." 

"Well,  that's  the  important  matter,  if  you 
want  to  know,  and  you  may  find  out  that  it's 
very  damned  important  to  you  before  I  get 
through." 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you.  Let  me  see 
if  I'm  on  the  right  track  as  to  what  you  are 
driving  at:  You  have  learned  that  I  am  in- 
terested in  Mr.  George's  candidacy  for  Gov- 
ernor; that  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  I  should 
like  to  see  the  delegates  from  Leceister  county 
cast  their  ballots  for  him,  and  I  don't  mind 
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telling  you  that  I  am  willing  to  use  all  hon- 
orable and  legitimate  means  at  my  disposal  to 
persuade  the  Democratic  voters  of  this  county 
that  that  is  the  best  possible  course  for  the 
party  and  the  State." 

"Honorable!  Legitimate!  Hell!  You're 
the  worst  specimen  of  a  lollypop  kid  that  ever 
fell  out  of  a  balloon  into  the  political  game  if 
you  believe  such  tommyrot.  Go  to  your  old 
Dad  and  he'll  tell  you  that  what  you  need  is 
cash,  and  plenty  of  it.  Ready  money  to  see 
that  the  right  kind  o'  people  vote  and  that  the 
wrong  kind  don't — at  least  not  enough  o'  them 
to  hurt  so's  you'd  notice  it.  You've  got  to  pay 
the  boys  and  put  up  the  booze." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Democratic 
voters  have  to  be  paid  to  vote  at  a  party 
primary?" 

"Oh,  cut  that  bloody  rot.  You  can't  make 
me  believe  ye're  so  green.  You  know  damna- 
tion well  how  the  game  is  played,  or  if  you 
don't,  then  back  to  Sunday  school  for  yours, 
and  let  men  attend  to  men's  business." 

"Suppose,  Mr.  Collins,"  I  said  without  show- 
ing a  sign  of  anger  or  irritation — though  it 
would  have  pleased  me  vastly  at  that  moment 
to  kick  him  out — "suppose,  just  for  argument's 
sake,  that  I  should  undertake  to  appeal  to  the 
honest,  intelligent  and  patriotic  Democrats  of 
this  county  to  elect  George  delegates,  ignoring 
the  purchasable  element,  if  there  be  any  such, 
and  that  neither  myself  nor  any  other  friend 
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of  our  candidate  would  give  you  one  cent  for 
improper  purposes,  what  then?" 

"What  then?"  he  roared.  "Why,  I'd  put  ye 
out  o'  business  so  quick  there  wouldn't  be 
time  to  get  into  a  cyclone  cellar.  You  can't 
do  any  monkey  tricks  to  me,  and  I  want  ye  to 
know  it,  first,  last  and  all  the  time." 

"Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  if  you  are 
not  paid  money  for  yourself  and  a  band  of 
loafers,  unlimited  beer  thrown  in,  you  will  try 
to  make  trouble  and  oppose  Mr.  George's  can- 
didacy?" 

"If  you  don't  come  to  time  and  put  up  the 
dust,  the  real  thing,  not  promises,  then  I  tell 
ye  now  to  yer  face  that  I'll  gather  the  finest 
bunch  o'  strong-arm  men  ye  ever  saw  and 
make  yer  gang  look  like  thirty  cents.  You 
won't  get  a  delegate  outside  the  First  and 
Second  wards,  and  I'm  not  sure  but  we  can 
beat  you  in  those." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Collins,  that  you  look  at  it 
in  that  light.  I  had  supposed  you  were  a 
Democrat,  honestly  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  party  and  in  the  nomination  of  the  best 
men.  From  time  to  time  I  have  heard  stories 
representing  you  as  a  mercenary — a  Hessian 
who  had  to  be  bought  and  paid  to  do  party 
work,  but  I  have  been  unwilling  to  believe 
that  these  did  you  justice.  Now  you  have  been 
very  frank  with  me,  and  I'll  be  equally  frank. 
So  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  politics, 
whatever  influence  I  may  possess,  or  acquire, 
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much  or  little,  will  be  exerted  for  honest,  clean, 
straightforward  methods.  If  my  word  carries 
any  weight,  there  will  be  no  countenance  given 
to  anything  crooked  or  unfair." 

"Is  that  your  last  word?"  he  asked,  sneer- 
ingly. 

"Absolutely." 

"All  right.  You'll  hear  from  me.  And  after 
I'm  through  trimmin'  ye,  Mr.  E.  Jason  Jones, 
would-be  boss,  will  be  singin'  a  different  tune. 
And  he'll  know  a  heap  more."  Then  he 
stamped  out,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

Larkin  came  in  immediately  with  a  fat  note- 
book in  his  hand.  His  face  wore  a  sickly  grin. 

"Got  it  all  here — every  word,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing the  note-book." 

"Transcribe  it  right  away  and  send  it  to 
me  sheet  by  sheet,"  I  ordered. 

An  examination  of  the  manuscript  verified 
Larkins's  boast  that  he  had  caught  every  word. 
I  made  a  few  changes,  amplifying  and  strength- 
ening my  side  of  the  story. 

"Telephone  Cans  of  the  'Courier,'  and 
tell  him  you'll  meet  him  at  his  house 
within  half  an  hour.  Don't  go  near  the 
office.  Give  Gans  this  typewritten  report,  tell 
him  to  run  it  in  the  morning,  verbatim,  with 
an  introduction  giving  no  clue  as  to  where  or 
how  he  got  it,  and  say  that  I  want  him  to  keep 
his  own  counsel  on  the  matter  to  everybody. 
Now  I'm  going  out  of  town  for  a  few  days. 
You  know  the  address,  but  don't  give  it  to 
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anybody.  If  something  very  urgent  should 
crop  up,  consult  my  father  and  follow  his 
advice." 

What  a  furore  the  publication  of  that  inter- 
view caused !  It  made  Collins  the  butt  of  the 
town.  He  went  on  a  roaring  drunk,  visited 
my  office  breathing  slaughter  and  sudden  death 
and  was  finally  locked  ir  for  safe-keeping  and 
for  making  threats  against  my  life.  I  was  kept 
thoroughly  informed,  and  on  receiving  news  of 
the  arrest  of  Collins,  hurried  home. 

Next  morning  the  police  magistrate  met  me 
by  request  at  my  office,  before  he  opened  court. 
It  was  agreed  that  Collins  should  be  arraigned 
after  all  the  other  cases  had  been  disposed  of. 
He  was  a  sober  and  sorry  looking  lot.  There 
wasn't  a  sign  of  truculence  about  him.  Meek- 
ness exuded  from  every  pore.  He  had  been 
fairly  intimate  with  the  judge,  but  the  latter 
now  glanced  at  him  as  sternly  as  if  he  were  a 
common  malefactor  without  pull. 

"Collins,"  he  said  sharply,  ''you  are  charged 
with  breach  of  the  peace  and  also  with  threat- 
ening the  life  of  Mr.  Jones.  How  do  you 
plead?" 

Collins  advanced  a  pace  and  made  a  mum- 
bling effort  to  say  something.  A  few  of  his 
heelers  in  the  rear  of  the  courtroom  stared  at 
this  new  Collins,  looking  and  acting  utterly 
unlike  the  man  they  were  wont  to  follow. 

"May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  should  like 
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permission  to  say  a  word,"  I  said  in  smooth 
tones  and  bowing  to  the  judge. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Jones,  certainly.  Glad  to 
hear  anything  that  you  wish  to  say." 

"My  knowledge  of  the  occurrences  which 
have  landed  Mr.  Collins  in  this  unfortunate 
predicament  come  from  the  newspapers  and 
hearsay,"  I  remarked.  "I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
him  here,  but  the  wisest  of  men  are  apt  to  be 
foolish  when  they  drink  more  than  is  good  for 
them.  So  far  as  threatening  me  goes,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Collins  meant  a  word  of 
what  he  is  credited  with  saying,  and  I  should 
need  overwhelming  proof  to  believe  that  he 
said  it,  even  in  the  condition  he  was  in.  I 
certainly  make  no  charge  against  Mr.  Collins, 
nor  will  I  appear  voluntarily  as  a  witness 
against  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  pre- 
sume so  far,  if  your  Honor  will  permit  me,  as  to 
urge  your  Honor  to  exercise  in  this  case  all 
the  clemency  possible,  consistent  with  your 
high  sense  of  duty." 

"Collins,"  said  the  judge,  "I  had  practically 
made  up  my  mind  to  commit  you  to  jail,  but 
Mr.  Jones's  appeal  has  altered  that.  If  he  is 
willing  to  forgive  you,  I  can  do  no  less.  You 
are  discharged." 

Without  a  word  to  anybody,  Collins  slinked 
out  of  the  room.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  town, 
and  the  last  that  I  heard  of  him  he  was  run- 
ning a  saloon  and  making  himself  a  factor  in 
politics  in  the  Bowery  section  of  New  York. 
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'i  hat  break  with  Collins,  and  his  humiliation, 
turned  out  to  be  a  rare  stroke  of  good  fortune 
for  me.  It  left  me  a  clear  field  as  the  leader 
of  the  local  Democratic  forces,  and  the  election 
of  George  delegates  was  a  comparatively  easy 
and  inexpensive  matter. 

At  the  State  Convention  I  was  an  object  of 
much  curiosity.  "The  dude  that  put  Collins 
down  and  out"  and  the  "slick  guy  that  plays 
to  the  goo-goo  gallery  and  corrals  both  the 
glory  and  the  profit"  were  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions that  reached  my  ears.  But  I  de- 
meaned myself  with  all  the  modesty  of  a  wise 
tenderfoot  just  arrived  in  a  cowboy  country. 
I  deprecated  all  congratulations,  gave  the 
praise  to  my  lieutenants,  and  when  Collins's 
name  came  up,  my  expressions  of  regret  and 
sympathy  might  have  deceived  even  that 
worthy  himself,  son  of  Missouri  though  he 
always  proclaimed  himself  to  be.  The  metro- 
politan newspapers  and  the  magazines  thought 
that  they  saw  in  my  political  advent  some 
material  for  more  or  less  accurate  stories  and 
sketches.  I  was  pleased  and  affable  to  all  the 
writers,  declined  to  be  quoted,  except  in  gen- 
eral platitudes,  but  gave  them  for  use  in  their 
own  way  considerable  stuff  which  they  han- 
dled in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  greatly  to  my 
prestige  locally  and  throughout  the  State. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  JASON   ROLLED  UP  A  BIG  MA- 
JORITY FOR  THE  STATE  TICKET. 

HAVING  nominated  George,  it  was  now 
up  to  us  to  elect  him.  The  State  was 
close  on  a  fair,  honest  vote,  and  Lei- 
cester county  was  the  pivot.  A  large  majority 
in  this  county  for  either  party  practically 
meant  victory  in  the  State.  It  behooved  me, 
therefore,  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
win  my  spurs.  The  old  gentleman  gave  me  all 
the  information  that  I  asked  concerning  his 
experiences  and  the  records  and  qualifications 
of  men  about  whom  I  was  in  doubt.  But  he 
volunteered  no  suggestions.  He  said  that  it 
was  best  I  should  paddle  my  own  canoe,  but  if 
I  got  into  a  tight  corner  to  let  him  know. 

So  I  sent  for  Big  Jack,  and  went  over  every 
ward  and  township  in  the  county  with  him. 
He  gave  me  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  the 
best  workers,  their  limitations,  and  how  far 
they  were  to  be  trusted. 

"With  hard  work,  every  point  covered,  no 
dissaffection  and  our  full  vote,  we  can  carry 
the  county  by  500,"  he  said. 

"That  won't  do,"  I  answered.  "Not  nearly 
good  enough.  Leicester  county  must  turn  in  a 
majority  of  not  less  than  2,500." 

"Good  Lord,  man;  it  can't  be  done!  It  isn't 
in  the  wood.  Unless,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
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"unless  you  can  coax  enough  Republicans  to 
stay  away  from  the  polls." 

"Don't  worry  about  that  end  of  it.  Your 
part  of  the  job  is  to  see  that  a  phenomenal 
Democratic  vote  gets  into  the  ballot  boxes." 

"But  where's  it  going  to  come  from?" 

"How  about  the  lodging  house  districts?"  I 
asked,  by  way  of  answering  his  question. 

"Oh,  we  can  get  most  of  what's  there,  I 
guess,  but  some  of  the  best  of  the  boys  are 
sulky  and  scared  to  try  any  fancy  tricks  on 
account  of  those  indictments  for  gambling  and 
running  disorderly  houses." 

"What  is  the  present  status  of  the  indict- 
ments?" 

"Men  are  out  on  bail.  Expecting  to  hear 
any  day  from  District-Attorney  Lyons  that  he 
has  fixed  dates  for  the  trial." 

I  asked  Lyons  to  call  at  my  office.  He  curtly 
answered  that  his  office  hours  were  from  9  to 
4,  and  that  between  these  periods  he  could  be 
found  at  the  Court  House,  transacting  public 
business.  This  jarred  me  a  trifle,  and  a  black 
mark  went  down  against  Lyons's  name  in  my 
mental  note-book.  Outside  of  my  Grand  Jury 
duties,  I  had  met  him  casually  maybe  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  thought  him  rather  bump- 
tious and  egotistical,  with  an  inordinate  fond- 
ness for  newspaper  popularity.  During  the 
Grand  Jury  investigation  of  the  water  contract 
he  had  seemed  plastic  enough,  though. 

I  called  at  his  office  and  greeted  him  very 
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cordially.  His  reception  of  me  was  formal  and 
coldly  business-like.  When  the  subject  of  the 
indictments  was  brought  up  he  stiffened,  al- 
most congealed. 

"They're  a  bad  lot,  the  whole  bunch  of 
them,"  he  said.  "Not  a  redeeming  point  in 
any  of  their  cases.  They've  been  running 
crooked  gambling  shops  and  dives  of  the  worst 
kind." 

"But  they  may  not  be  guilty,"  I  interposed. 
"The  legal  presumption,  as  you  know  far  bet- 
ter than  I  do,  is  that  they  are  innocent  until 
convicted." 

"They're  as  guilty  as  hell,  you  take  it  from 
me.  Not  one  of  them  fit  to  be  at  large.  And 
they  need  expect  no  favors  from  this  office, 
for  they'll  get  none." 

"On  account  of  their  families  and  friends, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  wise  and  merciful 
to  have  the  indictments  either  dismissed  or 
hung  up  indefinitely?" 

"No,  sir!  No,  sir!  I'm  going  to  try  them 
just  as  soon  as  I  can  clear  the  calendar  of  the 
jail  cases  now  awaiting  attention.  Nothing 
doing.  And  that's  final." 

Subsequently  I  learned  that  Lyons  had  been 
taking  lessons  in  reform  gymnastics,  and  that 
he  had  heroically  resolved  not  to  lend  his 
office  to  any  of  my  schemes! 

Another  black  mark  went  down  against  Mr. 
Lyon's  name  as  I  left  his  office.  Then  I  told 
Big  Jack  to  see  the  indicted  men  and  advise 
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them  of  the  situation :  That  Lyons  wanted  to 
force  them  to  trial,  that  as  soon  as  a  day  was 
fixed  their  counsel  was  to  apply  for  a  post- 
ponement, which  would  be  granted  by  the 
judge  regardless  of  what  the  District-Attorney 
might  say,  and  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
indictments  depended  wholly  on  the  work  of 
the  indicted  men  at  the  November  election. 
Jack  had  imperative  orders  not  to  quote  me  as 
saying  that  I'd  do  this  or  that,  but  he  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  any  statement  on  his  own 
authority  within  the  prescribed  limits.  And  all 
concerned  were  to  keep  their  tongues  behind 
their  teeth.  As  anticipated,  I  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  judge  to  co-operate 
in  that  plan,  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion I  hinted  obliquely  at  the  desirability  of  a 
change  in  the  District-Attorney's  office,  while 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  continue  to 
adorn  the  bench  of  the  County  Court  until  the 
appointing  power  showed  proper  appreciation 
of  merit  by  inviting  him  to  step  up  higher. 

Lyons  was  furious  when  he  found  trial  of 
the  cases  blocked,  but  he  had  sense  enough  to 
hide  his  chagrin  in  public.  He  had  a  warm 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  judge,  who  told 
him  that  if  he  wanted  to  remain  in  office  he'd 
better  cultivate  the  new  leader,  meaning  me. 
That  visibly  agitated  Lyons,  but  he  carried 
himself  off,  remarking  that  he  had  known  Mr. 
George  for  years,  and  if  the  latter  were  elected 
he'd  be  all  right. 
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The  indicted  men  were  jubilant  over  the 
turn  that  affairs  had  taken,  and  Big  Jack  called 
one  day  to  tell  me  of  the  comprehensive  plans 
they  were  making  to  roll  up  a  big  vote.  I  had 
a  pretty  fair  idea,  through  subterranean  chan- 
nels, of  just  what  they  were  doing,  and  pre- 
paring to  do.  It  has  always  been  my  rule  not 
to  trust  to  a  solitary  line  of  communication, 
but  to  provide  for  one  or  more  independent 
sources  of  information,  so  as  to  guard  against 
treachery,  incompetency,  inattention  to  busi- 
ness, or  inability  to  see  and  grasp  every  point. 
I  knew  that  colonization,  fraudulent  registra- 
tion and  repeating  were  programmed  and  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unknown  in  Bothwell.  But  it 
was  decidedly  no  part  of  my  plan  to  have 
formal  knowledge  of  these  things. 

"I  guess  you  know  how  to  manage  those 
people,"  I  told  Big  Jack,  shutting  off  his  con- 
fidences. "  You  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and 
don't  bother  me  with  details.  When  you  need 
money,  let  me  know,  but  mind  you,  none  of  it 
must  be  used  for  illegal  or  questionable  prac- 
tices." 

Jack  winked — almost  laughed,  and  departed 
as  if  he  had  just  heard  a  good  joke.  The  cam- 
paign was  a  warm  one — on  the  surface.  Cole, 
the  Republican  leader,  was  interested  in  an  ex- 
tension of  the  telephone  franchise  soon  to  come 
up  before  the  council  for  action.  I  sent  for 
him  and  pointed  out  how  urgently  necessary  it 
was,  on  my  account,  that  Leicester  county 
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should  give  a  thumping  Democratic  majority 
at  the  ensuing  election. 

"And  I  want  you  to  contribute  anywhere 
from  600  to  1,000  votes  towards  it,"  were  my 
concluding  words. 

"But  I'm  a  Republican.  I've  got  to  do  the 
best  I  can  for  our  own  ticket  and  beat  you 
people  if  I'm  able  to,"  he  urged. 

"You  heard  what  I  said.  This  is  a  personal 
matter  with  me,  and  I'm  not  going  to  forget 
those  who  stand  by  me.  Any  of  my  friends 
who  have  favors  to  ask  from  the  city  council 
while  I'm  a  member  will  find  my  memory 
good." 

The  last  sentence  I  uttered  more  deliberately 
than  usual,  and  in  doing  so  looked  significantly 
at  him.  He  understood.  He  flushed  and  shifted 
his  eyes  from  my  face. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he  asked  in 
a  subdued  voice. 

"See  that  George's  name  is  pasted  on  from 
300  to  500  Republican  ballots — more  if  you  can, 
but  I  must  have  300  at  least  and  the  more 
there  are  above  that  number  the  better  pleased 
I'll  be." 

"But,  Lord  man,  that'll  ruin  me  if  it  gets 
out!" 

"Well,  it's  up  to  you  to  sec  that  it  doesn't 
get  out.  You  surely  have  some  election  work- 
ers you  can  trust.  Anyway,  your  candidate, 
Dobbins,  was  nominated  in  spite  of  you  and 
your  friends  the  brewers  would  throw  fits  if  he 
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were  elected.  They  can't  afford  his  election, 
and  neither  can  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there's  no  danger  that  anything  of  the  kind 
will  happen.  He's  a  dead  one.  But  it  matters 
a  lot  to  me  to  make  an  unusually  good 
showing  in  this,  my  first,  campaign,  and  I'll 
remember  all  who  help  me  do  it." 

Cole  promised  to  do  his  best.  And  royally 
he  kept  that  promise.  An  examination  of  the 
ballots  showed  almost  600  Republican  credits 
for  George.  And  it  had  been  worked  so  clever- 
ly that  only  a  few  of  the  pasted  ballots  were 
discovered  by  suspicious  voters,  and  these  were 
attributed  to  tricky  Democrats.  Leicester 
county  gave  George  a  majority  of  3,400,  and 
as  his  total  plurality  on  the  whole  State  fell 
short  of  2,500,  it  needed  no  mathematician  to 
figure  out  to  whom  he  owed  his  election. 

Oh,  but  I  was  the  fair-haired  boy  for  a  while ! 
George  sent  me  a  letter  of  the  most  laudatory 
kind,  giving  me  all  the  credit.  Letters  and 
telegrams  and  personal  congratulations  left  me 
little  time  for  business.  Then  the  officeseekers 
got  busy.  Not  only  was  I  besieged  by  Lei- 
cester county  men — and  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
taken  with  the  office-seeker's  itch — but  persons 
from  other  parts  of  the  State  besought  my  in- 
fluence in  trying  to  land  places  for  themselves 
or  their  friends.  I  was  cordial  and  nice  to 
everybody  and  answered  every  letter  politely, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  the  writer. 
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My  plan  of  dealing  with  outsiders  may  be 
best  understood  by  quoting  here  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  one  of  them  who  thought 
that  Providence  had  cut  him  out  for  Attorney- 
General  : 

Andrew  J.  Smith,  Esq., 
Middleboro : 

My  Dear  Sir: — As  you  are  probably  aware, 
I  am  new  in  politics,  and  therefore  not  familiar 
with  the  procedure  in  the  selection  of  men  for 
appointive  office.  My  understanding,  however, 
is  that  Governor-elect  George  intends  to  leave 
that  matter  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  in  each  county,  who  are  expected  to 
make  known  their  wishes  through  the  regular 
channels.  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  office 
outside  the  county  boundary  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rule  is  that  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered each  candidate  must  have  the  requisite 
local  indorsement.  Where  two  or  more  coun- 
ties present  candidates  for  the  same  office  it 
will  then  devolve  upon  the  Governor,  with  such 
advice  as  he  sees  fit  to  invite,  to  make  a  choice. 

What  I  have  heard  of  your  ability  and  char- 
acter constrain  me  to  depart  from  my  usual 
practice  and  to  say  that  if  your  county  stands 
back  of  you  and  there  is  no  candidate  from 
Leicester,  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  do 
anything  within  my  power  to  advance  your 
interests. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  JASON  JONES. 

That  letter  did  me  a  good  turn  years  later, 
and  it  cost  me  nothing.  I  knew  that  Smith 
was  on  the  outs  with  Crydell,  his  county  boss, 
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and  couldn't  get  his  indorsement  in  a  thousand 
years.  The  other  county  leaders  were  aware 
of  that,  too,  and  they  were  so  fearful  of  of- 
fending Crydell — possibly  some  of  them  had 
other  reasons — that  few  of  them  were  even 
civil  to  Smith.  They  either  ignored  him  or 
handed  out  the  most  frigid  courtesy.  I  always 
treated  the  man  considerately  and  kindly,  and 
when  he  was  ridiculously  beaten  I  made  it  a 
point  to  see  and  sympathize  with  him.  From 
that  time  on  until  he  died  we  were  on  friendly 
terms.  And  I  had  no  break  with  Crydell.  He 
couldn't  harm  me.  I  had  the  Governor's  ear 
and  could  get  whatever  I  really  wanted  that 
was  in  his  gift,  though  it  was  often  policy  to 
put  up  a  huge  bluff  for  things  I  didn't  want — 
but  the  Governor  knew  the  truth  and  was  al- 
ways willing  to  help  me  out. 


CHAPTER  XL 

JASON'S  TROUBLES  WITH  OFFICE 
SEEKERS  — CLEVERLY  ENGINEERS 
THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  HIS  OWN 
DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

THOSE  who  think  that  it's  nice  to  be  a 
political  boss,  able  to  dispense  favors, 
and  distribute  offices,  would  revise  their 
opinion  if  they  once  went  through  the  ordeal. 
It  would  be  agreeable,  perhaps,  if  one  pos- 
sessed an  Aladdin's  lamp  by  which  he  could 
create  places  at  will,  or  if  no  afterwards  had  to 
be  considered.  But  there  is  an  average  of  ten 
applicants  for  every  office,  and  nine  must  be 
"turned  down."  How  to  make  selections  so 
that  the  selector  may  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  himself,  and  how  to  mete  out  dis- 
appointment to  the  others  so  as  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  retribution  or  personal  annoy- 
ance— these  are  the  problems  to  be  considered, 
even  in  connection  with  places  that  seem  of  lit- 
tle account  in  themselves.  The  fellow  who 
wants  a  clerkship  today  may  be  able  to  swing 
a  whole  ward  several  years  hence. 

My  natural  inclination,  of  course,  was  to  re- 
ward all  those  who  had  been  very  useful  to  me 
during  the  campaign.  But  I  could  not  let  my 
feelings  run  away  with  me.  Where  two  or 
more  persons  were  after  the  same  job,  I  gave 
consideration  to  past  services  only  in  so  far 
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as  they  guaranteed  further  usefulness.  Nc* 
matter  how  signal  had  been  the  work  of  a 
man,  if  he  had  in  any  way  destroyed  his  future 
value  then  I  was  bound  to  give  preference  to  a 
rival  on  whom  I  had  reason  to  rely  for  tasks 
to  be  achieved.  Those  who  had  been  faithful 
to  my  interests  I  tried  to  help  in  some  way, 
but  a  few  of  them  revolted  and  gave  way  to- 
temper  because  they  could  not  immediately 
have  what  they  wanted.  Such  as  acted  in  that 
irrational  manner  I  had  spotted,  and  they  were 
kept  severely  in  the  background  until  disci- 
pline had  chastened  them  so  that  they  were 
ready  to  "take  their  medicine"  and  acquiesce 
loyally  in  whatever  was  deemed  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  organization.  I  liked  to  put  it 
that  way.  At  our  little  jubilations  I  harped 
on  "the  organization."  The  individual  was 
nothing,  but  the  organization  was  everything, 
and  disloyalty  or  apathy  towards  it  was  politi- 
cal sacrilege.  In  spite  of  all  that,  I  had  to  face 
many  sour  looks  and  listen  to  various  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  from  among  those  passed 
over.  It  was  well  taken  out  of  them,  sooner 
or  later,  however,  if  they  crossed  my  path 
again  without  having  done  penance  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  offending 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  took  little  pleas- 
ure in  being  revengeful  unless  where  there  had 
been  a  personal  affront  or,  occasionally,  when 
a  top-lofty  individual  attempted  to  climb  be- 
yond his  sphere  as  if  he  had  an  exclusive  right 
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to  make  the  effort.  What  I  aimed  at  was  the 
inculcation  of  wholesome  discipline — the  dis- 
cipline of  an  army  ready  to  obey  its  com- 
mander without  question.  I  was  prepared  to 
be  a  gentle  and  easy-going  commander  so  long 
as  orders  were  carried  out  intelligently  and 
faithfully,  and  the  qualities  which  won  special 
notice  and  commendation  from  me  were  those 
which  enabled  the  possessors  to  do  what  was 
needed  without  specific  instructions.  There 
were  many  necessary  things,  some  of  them 
very  disagreeable,  to  put  it  mildly,  which  I 
could  not  afford  to  countenance,  let  alone 
authorize,  but  when  these  were  done  spon- 
taneously, skillfully  and  successfully,  the  doers 
never  went  without  recognition  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

There  was,  I  will  confess,  some  real  satis- 
faction to  me  in  preventing  the  reappointment 
of  District-Attorney  Lyons.  He  had  made 
himself  impossible  by  his  defiance  of  me — and 
his  manner  of  doing  it  did  not  soften  the 
crime.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  put  into  his  office 
a  man  on  whom  I  could  rely  to  the  limit  and 
who  would  obey  orders  regardless  of  the  law, 
the  constitution  or  anything  else.  Such  a  per- 
son I  had  clearly  in  mind.  He  was  William 
Walker  Watkins — "Three  Doubleyous"  some 
of  his  intimates  called  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
fair  ability.  Outwardly  he  was  a  good  church 
member  and  a  man  of  repute,  but  I  knew  him 
to  be  the  patron  of  gambling  shops  and  dis- 
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orderly  houses.     He  had  the  excuse  of  being 
their  counsel,  but  that  didn't  fool  me. 

I  wasn't  quite  innocent  enough  to  let  it  be 
known  that  Watkins  was  my  favorite.  Lyons 
and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  make  the  first 
move,  and  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  to 
the  Governor  for  his  reappointment.  It  was  a 
strong  petition,  too.  Had  I  been  committed 
publicly  to  Watkins,  or  put  his  name  forward, 
then  the  whole  reform  element  in  the  com- 
munity would  have  lined  up  behind  Lyons. 
Even  at  that  I  believe  that  the  Governor  would 
have  named  my  man,  but  I  wasn't  idiot  enough 
to  put  such  a  strain  upon  our  relations,  es- 
pecially when  I  had  so  much  further  use  for 
him.  What  I  did  was  to  declare  for  Henry 
Ackley,  a  lawyer  of  experience,  who  made  a 
fine  figurehead  as  presiding  officer  at  public 
meetings  and  was  exceptionally  vain  of  his 
personal  appearance.  Putting  Ackley  in  the 
field  spiked  the  hopes  of  the  Lyons  people  to 
array  all  the  "best  citizens"  on  the  side  of  their 
candidate.  Ackley  had  a  strong  following 
among  professional  and  business  men,  and  he 
attracted  the  support  of  many  who  assumed 
that  as  I  had  suggested  him  he  was  sure  to 
win — and  they  wanted  to  be  on  the  winning 
side. 

Governor  George  was  pulled  and  hauled  by 
the  partisans  of  either  side.  He  pretended  to 
be  very  much  annoyed  that  we  people  in  Lei- 
cester county  couldn't  get  together  and  agree 
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upon  a  man  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  And 
from  both  camps  went  forth  the  response  of 
"No  surrender."  Several  times  I  was  afraid 
that  Ackley  might  withdraw  before  I  was  ready 
to  have  the  matter  settled,  and  then  I  had  a 
short  statement  sent  out  from  the  Governor's 
office  that  buoyed  up  the  Ackley  stock  and 
gave  this  middle-aged  Beau  Brummel  visions 
of  himself  taking  the  oath  as  District  Attorney. 
At  the  proper  time  the  Governor  nominated 
Watkins,  and  explained  that  as  the  people  of 
Leicester  county  were  unable  to  agree  among 
themselves,  he  had  to  take  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands.  The  Lyons  crowd  thought  that 
they  had  beaten  us,  and  were  measurably  sat- 
isfied. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

JASON  AND  THE  GOVERNOR  PLAY  A 
BUNCO  GAME  ON  THE  PUBLIC  AND 
GET  AWAY  WITH  IT. 

THE  clamor  for  office  became  so  insistent 
and  aggressive  that  finally  I  was  com- 
pelled, much  against  my  inclination,  to 
have  introduced  in  the  Legislature  a  bill  creat- 
ing new  jobs  in  the  city  of  Bothwell  and  the 
courts  of  Leicester.  That  was  the  limit  of  my 
resources  in  finding  places  for  the  faithful,  and 
it  was  a  dangerous  expedient.  It  turned  out 
even  worse  than  I  feared,  for  it  was  made  the 
issue  in  the  next  mayoralty  campaign.  The 
developments  of  that  campaign  brought  home 
to  me  more  vividly  than  ever  the  thought  of 
what  a  queer  people  we  are.  We  applaud 
Fourth  of  July  orations  fervently.  We  use 
gilded  rhetoric  to  exalt  the  patriotic  services 
of  those  who  risked  and  suffered  all  for  a  prin- 
ciple, but  when  it  comes  down  to  action,  the 
practical,  necessary,  simple  action  to  demon- 
strate our  beliefs,  and  prove  our  faith,  we 
usually  dodge,  unless  it's  something  touching 
our  purse  or  personal  comforts.  All  kinds  of 
things  had  been  tried  on  Bothwell.  The  law 
against  Sunday  liquor  selling  was  flagrantly 
violated  and  a  man  with  the  right  kind  of  a 
pull  could  break  most  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments with  impunity,  provided  that  he  didn't 
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tote  an  orchestra  around  with  him — and  our 
""best  citizens"  stood  for  it  all.  But  when  we 
made  a  few  new  offices  in  order  to  provide  for 
good,  worthy  men,  and  thereby  added  an  aver- 
age of  ten  cents  to  the  annual  burden  of  each 
taxpayer,  behold  how  all  their  patriotic  fervor 
was  awakened !  Not  until  then  did  they  dis- 
cover that  law  was  being  trampled  upon,  de- 
cency outraged  and  virtue  shamed.  I  am  quot- 
ing from  memory  a  few  of  the  pet  phrases  of 
our  opponents.  One  of  these  apostles  of  an- 
gelic government  annoyed  me  considerably. 
Jacob  Gooderam,  by  name,  and  in  business  as 
a  money  lender  and  real  estate  speculator.  He 
was  an  oily  talker  and  could  make  a  plausible 
speech.  Twice  or  thrice  maybe,  he  cast  in- 
nuendoes in  my  direction.  He  lacked  the  cour- 
age, moral  and  physical,  to  indicate  me  in  such 
a  way  that  I  could  meet  him  openly.  He  was, 
however,  exceedingly  cunning  and  clever,  and 
he  so  aimed  his  arrows  as  to  make  perfectly 
plain  the  identity  of  the  person  for  whom  they 
were  intended  and  yet  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  me  to  notice  them  without  con- 
fessing that  the  cap  fitted  me. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  on  the  defen- 
sive. I  waited  for  the  psychological  moment  to 
turn  the  enemy's  flank.  When  that  time  came, 
I  gave  my  instructions  to  the  "Courier"  people 
and  also  passed  the  word  around  among  our 
stump  speakers.  We  were  to  be  the  aggressors. 
Our  principal  antagonists  had  to  be  assailed  as 
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tax-dodgers  who  would  think  no  depths  too' 
low  to  stoop  to  if  they  could  save  a  few  dollars 
on  what  they  owed  as  their  share  of  the  public 
burdens.  We  had  figures  from  the  Tax  Board 
showing  that  there  really  was  a  substantial 
basis  for  this.  Old  Gooderam,  for  example,  by- 
swearing  off  taxes  on  account  of  indebtedness 
(specially  created  for  this  purpose)  and  by  his 
method  of  investing  money,  paid  only  about 
$75  a  year  for  all  purposes — city,  county  and' 
State — though  he  was  generally  rated  as  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  I'm  sure  the  popular  estimate- 
wasn't  so  far  out  of  the  way. 

That  exposure  of  the  tax-dodgers  sent  up 
our  stock.  Some  of  my  people  wanted  to  force 
the  issue  to  the  extreme  limit  and  have  a  few  of 
the  scalawags  arrested  for  perjury.  That  could 
easily  have  been  done,  and  most  justly,  too. 
In  objecting  to  and  resisting  this  proposal,  I 
was  influenced  by  two  reasons:  We  couldn't 
catch  Gooderam  in  our  net,  as  he  had  always 
managed  to  keep  just  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  if  we  had  gone  into  the  prosecution  of 
such  cases  it  would  have  resulted,  eventually, 
in  dragging  down  some  of  my  heaviest  cam- 
paign contributors.  We  had  to  protect  "our 
own  damned  rascals,"  and  therefore,  must  per- 
force forego  the  luxury  of  putting  a  few  of  the 
enemy  on  the  rack. 

Subsequently  it  appeared  as  if  we  had  sprung 
our  coup  too  early.  The  force  of  our  argu- 
ment and  invective  soon  spent  itself.  A  reac- 
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tion  set  in  and  the  cries  of  recklessness  and  ex- 
travagance were  again  dominant.  We  worked 
as  hard  and  ably  as  we  knew  how  to  stem  the 
tide.  We  had  all  the  money  that  we  needed 
and  the  amount  spent  this  year  in  the  lodging 
house  districts  was  greater  than  it  had  formerly 
cost  for  campaign  expenses  in  the  whole  coun- 
ty. When  the  polls  closed  on  the  election  night 
there  were  probably  in  the  boxes  between  three 
and  four  thousand  ballots  that  our  reformer 
friends  would  have  strenuously  objected  to  had 
they  known  the  facts;  but  in  spite  of  every- 
thing we  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
eleven  hundred.  Not  only  did  we  lose  the 
Mayor,  but  the  enemy  had  likewise  captured 
the  city  council. 

There  was  consternation  in  our  camp.  The 
men  for  whom  offices  had  been  created  would 
have  to  step  down  and  out  within  a  few  months 
to  make  room  for  workers  from  the  other  side. 
Nobody  was  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that 
the  offices  would  be  abolished,  because  it's  an 
unwritten  law  among  politicians  never  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  places  unless  that's  the 
only  way  of  removing  a  troublesome  enemy. 
Besides  that,  many  officeholders  who  had  been 
so  long  supported  at  the  public  expense  that 
they  were  really  incompetent  to  get  out  and 
hustle  for  a  living — they,  too,  would  have  to 
join  the  army  of  ex-officials.  The  whole  mob 
came  after  me.  They  took  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  on  my  part 
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to  find  soft  places  for  them.  The  fact  that  I  had 
just  been  elected  State  Senator,  barely  squeez- 
ing in,  was  little  consolation  to  me  at  this  time. 
I  had  retired  from  the  council  and  now  there 
were  murmurings  that  if  I  had  stayed  there  I 
might  be  able  to  make  a  successful  fight — pos- 
sibly dead-lock  the  council  on  the  question  of 
removing  the  present  occupants  of  the  various 
offices.  The  officeholders  were  blaming  me  for 
putting  personal  ambitions  before  the  "good 
of  the  party" — in  this  instance  meaning  the 
protection  of  their  jobs. 

It  was  put  up  to  me  very  hard  that  I  must 
"do  something."  That  was  easy  to  say.  I  did 
some  feeling  around  and  was  prepared  to  spend 
some  money,  even  a  little  of  my  own,  should 
that  be  necessary,  to  hold  enough  Republican 
votes  in  the  city  council  to  block  the  prospec- 
tive cleaning-out  plans.  But  Cole,  the  Repub- 
lican boss,  had  every  avenue  guarded. 

"Nothing  doing,"  he  told  me,  smilingly,  when 
I  ran  into  him  on  one  of  my  still  hunts.  "I've 
got  the  council  and  I'm  keeping  my  eye  on  it. 
You've  had  your  turn  and  now  mine  has  come. 
I'll  do  business  on  my  own  account  for  awhile, 
but  if  I  can  do  anything  to  oblige  you  personal- 
ly, let  me  know." 

"The  only  favor  anybody  can  do  me  now," 
I  replied  with  a  heroic  effort  to  be  humorous, 
"is  to  tell  me  how  I'm  going  to  find  offices  for 
a  hungry  horde  that  expects  me  to  work  mira- 
cles. The  task  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  to 
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make  bricks  without  straw,  was  child's  play 
compared  to  the  contract  now  on  my  hands." 

"You  have  my  sympathy,"  he  answered. 
"I've  been  all  through  it,  though  I  guess  you're 
getting  a  large-sized  dose  this  trip." 

I  went  away  to  a  quiet  resort  for  a  few 
days,  to  escape  the  hectoring  of  the  job  hunters 
and  to  think  out  a  scheme  of  salvation.  It  was 
really  a  crisis  that  faced  me,  for  if  I  had  to 
throw  up  my  hands,  political  annihilation 
would  come  to  me  soon  and  sudden,  the  party 
organization  would  go  to  pieces  in  Leicester, 
and  Lord  knows  what  else  might  happen.  The 
outlines  of  a  plan  came  to  me  bit  by  bit  as  I 
sat  on  the  hotel  porch,  smoking  and  smoking — 
and  thinking.  It  grew  and  took  definite  shape, 
and  pretty  soon  I  was  able  to  write  a  rough 
draft  of  it.  With  this  I  hurried  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  looked  it  over  and  then  gave  me  a 
queer  look. 

"\Vhy,  Jace,"  he  said,  "this  is  startling,  revo- 
lutionary and  unconstitutional !" 

"Maybe  so,"  I  replied,  "but  it's  necessary 
and  it's  the  only  remedy  we've  got." 

''But  do  you  realize  the  howl  that  will  go  up 
all  over  the  State  if  ever  legislation  of  this 
kind  sees  daylight?  Do  you  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  home 
rule,  of  self-government?  It's  enough  to  make 
the  Fathers  of  the  Country  and  the  framers  of 
our  constitution  rise  out  of  their  graves.'  ' 

"What   you    say   is   possibly,   or   probably, 
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true,"  was  my  rejoinder,  "but  it  is  a  political 
necessity.  Unless  we  can  carry  something  like 
this  through,  then  the  Democratic  party  loses 
the  city  of  Bothwell,  the  county  of  Leicester 
and  the  State.  We  shall  be  swept  out  of  power 
and  very  likely  kept  out  for  some  time,  and 
that  means  the  destruction  of  our  hope  of  elect- 
ing you  United  States  Senator." 

Then  I  gave  him  in  detail  all  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  situation.  He  was  plainly  embar- 
rassed. That  he  was  willing  to  go  to  almost 
any  length  to  oblige  and  help  me  I  well  knew. 
But  I  was  aware  that  he  valued  what  men  call- 
ed popularity,  and  that,  he  feared,  would  be  im- 
periled, if  not  destroyed,  if  he  favored  my  prop- 
osition. Besides,  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
was  somewhat  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
knew  that  the  ambition  of  a  lifetime  was,  for 
him,  a  seat  in  the  United  State  Senate,  and  he 
understood  well  the  force  of  my  reasoning  as 
to  what  the  loss  of  Leicester  county  meant. 
Without  Leicester's  legislative  votes  we  could 
not  hope  to  muster  a  majority  when  the  time 
came  to  elect  a  Senator. 

"I'll  keep  your  memorandum  and  think  it 
over,"  he  said,  as  I  rose  to  go.  "I'll  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you,  and  you'll  hear  from  me  in  a 
few  days." 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  I  received  a 
telephone  message  asking  me  to  call  at  the 
Governor's  private  office.  He  had  with  him 
four  bills  embodying,  substantially,  my  plan. 
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They  provided  for  the  creation,  respectively,  of 
Police,  Fire,  Finance  and  Street  Commissions. 
The  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  they  were  to  take  over  prac- 
tically all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
city  council.  These  measures  were  so  drafted 
as  to  appear  general,  and  thus  applicable  to  any 
city,  but  the  Governor  pointed  out  to  me  in- 
nocent looking  provisos,  requirements  and  re- 
strictions that  made  Bothwell  the  only  city 
really  affected.  They  were  marvels  of  ingenu- 
ity and  gave  me  a  greatly  increased  opinion  of 
the  Governor's  cleverness  as  a  lawyer. 

"Now,"  he  said,  after  he  had  finished  ex- 
plaining the  bills,  "I  mustn't  be  known  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  In  fact,  when  the 
bills  reach  me  I  must  veto  them." 

"What!"  I  almost  shouted.  "Veto  them? 
Great  Scott,  Governor,  what's  the  use  of  going 
into  the  business  at  all  if  you're  really  serious 
about  it?" 

"Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  I  can't 
afford  to  sign  them.  But  you're  not  the  man 
I  take  you  to  be  if  you  let  that  scare  you. 
Under  cover  I'll  help  you  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  power.  And  a  regard  for  your  own  future 
prompts  me  to  suggest  that  you  keep  well  out 
of  the  limelight  yourself  and  transact  all  of 
the  business  without  the  use  of  a  megaphone." 
We  talked  at  considerable  length  over  ques- 
tions of  ways  and  means,  and  before  I  left  the 
outlook  wore  a  more  roseate  hue  than  it  had 
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done  at  any  time  since  that  disagreeable  and 
uncomfortable  Election  Day,  with  its  result- 
ing nightmares,  asleep  and  awake. 

Acting  on  the  Governor's  suggestion,  I  held 
back  the  bills  until  the  last  week  of  the  ses- 
sion. I  kept  my  own  counsel  and  gave  the 
people  in  Bothwell  not  the  slightest  hint  of 
what  was  up  my  sleeve,  further  than  to  tell 
the  party  to  not  lose  heart  but  trust  in  me 
to  do  anything  and  everything  to  devise  a  relief 
plan.  They  were  sorry  optimists,  but  most  of 
the  growling  was  under  the  surface. 

Before  launching  the  bills  there  was  much 
preliminary  work  to  do.  It  was  absolutely 
essential  to  have  votes  enough  pledged  to  pass 
them — and  repass  them  over  the  Governor's 
veto.  At  this  stage  the  help  given  to  me  by 
the  Governor  was  of  incalculable  value.  In 
fact  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  without 
it  I  should  never  have  won  out.  He  literally 
made  me  dispenser  of  his  patronage  for  the 
time.  "See  Jason,"  he  told  the  politicians  who 
went  to  him  looking  for  places,  either  on  their 
own  account  or  for  their  constituents.  And 
when  they  saw  me  I  located  them  on  the  Both- 
well  bills  before  deciding  whether  to  put  O.  K. 
or  N.  G.  on  their  applications.  There  were 
two  or  three  grafters  on  our  side  who  hinted 
pretty  plainly  that  they  needed,  and  wanted, 
money.  I  pretended  not  to  notice  their  broad 
insinuations,  but  sent  for  Big  Jack  to  come  on. 
To  him  I  explained  how  matters  stood.  I 
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had  raised  about  $9,000  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  this  I  handed  over  to  Jack,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  to  get,  if  he  could,  four  or 
five  Republicans  to  vote  for  the  bills,  so  as 
to  take  the  partisan  edge  from  the  fight  over 
them.  He  succeeded  remarkably  well.  Be- 
sides bringing  our  own  grafters  into  line,  he 
was  able  to  persuade  six  of  the  other  side  to 
join  us.  And  he  had  enough  money  left  over 
to  give  a  royal  blowout  to  all  our  friends  at 
the  State  Capitol. 

Buckle,  an  Assemblyman  from  one  of  the 
backwoods  counties,  introduced  the  bills  at  the 
end  of  a  night  session  in  the  House,  and  they 
were  actually  going  through  on  final  passage 
before  anybody  not  in  the  know,  woke  up  to 
a  sense  of  their  importance.  Even  at  that 
their  full  purport  wasn't  understood  and  the 
opposition  to  them  was  piffly  and  inconsequen- 
tial. They  were  hurried  to  the  Senate.  There 
I  made  a  fine  grandstand  play  in  amending 
them  so  as  to  make  the  commissioners  elective 
by  the  voters  of  the  municipality,  instead  of 
being  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  and  it  gave  color  to 
the  story  set  afloat  at  this  time  that  Big  Jack 
was  pushing  the  bills  on  his  own  account  and 
that  I  was  lukewarm,  if  not  hostile,  to  them. 
Of  course  the  real  object  of  the  legislation  lay 
bare  and  unconcealed  now,  but  we  were  con- 
fident that  it  could  be  carried  to  success  before 
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there  was  an  opportunity  of  starting  a  popular 
conflagration. 

Back  the  bills  went  to  the  House  where  my 
amendment  was  promptly  voted  out  and  the 
measures  returned  to  the  Senate.  I  "hap- 
pened" to  be  absent  when  they  came  up  on 
final  passage  and  they  were  passed  in  their 
original  shape.  The  Governor  vetoed  them 
as  quick  as  the  law  would  let  him  and  just  as 
quickly  they  were  repassed  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  vote.  A  mass-meeting  had  been 
called  in  Bothwell  to  protest  against  them,  but 
the  news  that  the  bills  had  actually  become 
part  of  the  statutes  of  the  State,  took  all  the 
starch  out  of  its  promoters  and  it  was  a  fizzle. 
I  was  genuinely  grateful  to  Governor  George. 
He  was  my  introducer  and  sponsor  in  State 
politics.  Now  he  had  saved  my  political  life. 
He  did  more,  for  in  turning  over  to  me  un- 
reservedly, the  appointment  of  all  the  Com- 
missioners, he  had  made  my  grip  stronger 
than  ever.  To  nullify,  or  at  least  mitigate, 
Republican  assaults  on  the  Commission  Act, 
we  had  provided  that  they  should  be  bi-parti- 
san,  two  from  either  party.  This  gave  me  the 
opportunity  and  the  power  to  take  into  camp 
fellows  on  the  other  side  who  might  be  trouble- 
some and  also  to  obtain  a  mortgage  on  some 
whom  I  needed  in  my  programme  for  the 
future.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  recently 
appointed  Corporation  Counsel  advised  the 
Mayor  to  acquiese  in  the  laws  instead  of 
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contesting  them  at  this  stage ;  of  course  it  was 
a  mere  coincidence  that  he  had  assurance  of 
being  retained  in  his  office  by  the  new  Finance 
Commission. 

Rumblings  of  discontent  were  heard  among 
the  taxpayers  and  citizens  generally,  but  they 
lacked  leadership  and  as  we  had  placated  or 
silenced,  in  one  faction  or  another,  everybody 
likely  to  prove  dangerous,  what  could  the 
critics  do?  We  had  lassoed  the  Republican 
leaders  so  effectually  that  they  couldn't  blink 
and  we  had  the  election  laws  fixed  so  that  it 
was  a  case  of  choosing  them  or  us. 

Among  our  people  I  got  the  credit  for  what 
had  been  accomplished.  The  hostiles  blamed 
everybody  else  but  me  and  accepted  my  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  bills  at  its  face  value. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  intelligence  of  the 
human  animal,  especially  if  he  think  he  be  a 
Reformer ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

JASON  BECOMES  FOREMAN  OF  THE 
GRAND  JURY  TO  PROTECT  HIS 
LIEUTENANTS— ALSO  SAVES  FROM 
INDICTMENT  A  CROOKED  LAWYER 
WHO  AFTERWARDS  BECAME  GOV- 
ERNOR. 

ABOUT  this  time  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  public  clamor  in  Bothwell  about 
the  way  city  contractors  were  goug- 
ing the  city.  Murmuring  there  was  too, 
about  some  of  the  raw  tricks  played  at 
the  preceding  election  and  criticisms  of 
various  city  and  county  institutions  were 
heard  here  and  there.  Putting  all  those  things 
together,  I  concluded  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  Foreman  of  the  next  Grand 
Jury.  I  didn't  care  for  the  job  at  alL 
The  sacrifice  of  a  lot  of  valuable  time 
wasn't  by  any  means  the  most  important  con- 
sideration involved.  A  miscue  in  handling  the 
ticklish  questions  sure  to  come  before  the 
Grand  Inquest  might  cost  me  dear,  in  many 
ways,  but  without  conceit  I  may  justly  say 
that  there  was  no  one  else  so  well  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  from  the  standpoint  of 
my  personal  interests.  I  had  much  at  stake 
in  the  immediate  future  and  it  was  imperative 
to  protect  those  who  were  to  do  my  work,  and 
yet  manage  this  protection  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  sooth  rather  than  irritate  the  popular  mind. 
The  public  is  a  kittle  animal,  as  my  Scotch 
friends  would  say.  Rub  it  gently,  flatter  it 
by  pretending  regard  for  an  intelligence  and 
discrimination  that  don't  exist,  and  you  can 
do  what  you  will  with  it.  A  contrary  course 
of  treatment  may  bring  on  a  fit  of  rabies  and 
when  that  reaches  a  certain  stage,  nothing  can 
stop  the  animal  from  running  amuck  until 
some  victims  have  been  sacrificed.  Soporifics 
are  more  in  my  line  than  red  pepper. 

So  I  picked  the  Grand  Jury  with  unusual 
care.  On  it  were  representatives  of  every  im- 
portant voting  nationality  in  Bothwell,  and 
leading  men  from  every  big  social,  fraternal 
and  religious  organizations  in  the  county.  It 
is  at  club,  society  and  fraternity  meetings  that 
public  opinion  is  really  formed.  Therefore  it 
counts  for  something  to  have  somebody  on 
the  inside  who  can  speak  with  authority  and 
knowledge  and  give  the  right  version  of 
things — or  at  least  the  version  that  you  want 
to  have  accepted.  By  making  their  influential 
members  part  of  your  machinery  you  tie  them 
to  you,  commit  them  to  a  vindication  and 
defense  of  whatever  action  they  think  that  they 
have  a  voice  in  formulating,  laughable  though 
the  latter  delusion  may  be.  My  intention  was  to 
do  precisely  what  I  deemed  best  for  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  Jason  Jones,  but  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  let  the  other  fellows  carry 
away  the  impression  that  all  the  suggestions 
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had  come  from  them.  It  really  isn't  hard  if 
you  have  any  brains,  a  natural  bent  for  diplo- 
macy, and  are  not  mentally  lazy,  as  too  many 
clever  men  are.  For  instance,  on  the  day  when 
we  were  overhauling  the  accounts  of  contrac- 
tors who  had  been  systematically  robbing  the 
city,  I  left  the  Grand  Jury  room  and  walked 
down  the  street  with  Jay  Falconer,  a  bright, 
aggressive  young  man  who  was  apparently 
been  forcing  the  indictment  of  a  few  con- 
tractors and  city  officials. 

"Rotten  business,  isn't  it?"  he  remarked. 

"Very,"  I  replied. 

"I  guess,"  he  rejoined,  "that  the  only  way 
to  stop  such  stealing  is  to  send  a  bunch  of  the 
grafters  to  jail." 

"They  deserve  it,"  I  said  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity.  "But  I'm  afraid  that's 
something  too  good  to  hope  for." 

"Why  should  it  be?  There's  been  crooked 
work  and  we  have  the  evidence." 

"True,  but  these  things  have  been  going  on 
for  years.  It  is  an  evil  growth  that  has  kept 
on  getting  worse.  If  we  indict  those  fellows 
everybody  who  has  ever  been  connected  in 
similar  practices  will  feel  bound  to  stand  by 
them.  Then  the  indicted  men  will  be  able 
to  pose  as  martyrs  who  have  done  nothing 
more  than  follow  customs  tolerated  for  years. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  indicted  men  will 
have  money  behind  them  and  will  probably 
fight  the  matter  through  the  courts  until  the 
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public  has  forgotten  all  about  it  and  the  lesson 
we'd  like  to  convey  is  absolutely  lost." 

"But  we  must  do  something,"  he  said  a  little 
more  thoughtfully.  "Isn't  there  anything  that 
we  can  do?" 

"Yes,  the  public  expect  us  to  stop  the  busi- 
ness right  now.  How  about  that  theory  of 
yours  that  the  municipalities  should  do  all 
their  own  contracting  work?  Wouldn't  that 
remedy  the  evil?" 

"By  Jove,  you're  right  and  now's  the  time 
to  spring  it!" 

"I  agree  with  you.  And  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
faced with  a  ringing  denunciation  of  the  per- 
nicious practices  which  have  grown  up  under 
the  contract  system.  Of  course  it  would 
hardly  seem  fair  to  mention  names  because 
you  wouldn't  know  where  to  stop.  If  I  were 
you,  I'd  get  to  work  along  those  lines  and 
I'll  stand  by  you  to  the  limit." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I'll  take  your  ad- 
vice and  be  grateful  for  your  assistance.  I 
guess  it's  the  most  practical  solution  of  the 
difficulty." 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Jay  Falconer  switched 
from  being  a  pro-indictment  man  to  an  anti- 
indictment  man  in  the  contracting  scandal. 
Some  of  my  friends  on  the  Grand  Jury  were 
apparently  surprised  at  my  advocacy  of  Fal- 
coner's plan  for  eliminating  the  contractors, 
but  all  the  explanation  vouchsafed  them  was 
that  we  could  do  nothing  else  at  this  time. 
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The  presentment  and  the  proposition  caught 
the  popular  fancy  and  appeased  the  demand 
for  indictments.  Of  course  nothing  effective 
in  the  matter  of  having  the  city  do  its  own 
contracting  could  be  done  without  legislative 
action  and  that  bridge  was  too  far  away  to 
waste  serious  energy  in  worrying  about  how 
we  were  going  to  cross  it. 

I  safeguarded  my  political  fences  so  well 
that  not  a  man  whom  I  wanted  to  save  was 
indicted  by  that  Grand  Jury,  and  yet  there 
was  no  serious  criticism  of  the  work  of  that 
body.  Instead  of  indictments  we  sent  forth 
proclamations.  We  lectured  and  advised  and 
assumed  the  role  of  censors  toward  everything 
and  everybody.  We  had  with  us  Grand  Jurors 
seething  with  ideas  that  they  never  could  get 
before  their  fellow-citizens.  I  encouraged 
them  all  to  let  loose  and  they  were  so  pleased 
with  themselves,  and  with  me,  that  they  did 
anything  I  merely  hinted  at.  Their  pompous 
essays  were  printed  in  full  and  the  reading 
public  was  so  befogged  by  this  flood  of  lan- 
guage as  to  lose  sight  of  our  neglect  and  omis- 
sions. How  I  did  chuckle ! 

Of  what  might  be  termed  the  non-political 
cases  coming  before  that  Grand  Jury,  I  can 
remember  one  very  distinctly  without  refer- 
ence to  diary  or  memoranda.  Two  lawyers 
were  charged  with  attempting  to  rob  an  illiter- 
ate old  woman  of  her  little  property,  the  sole 
source  of  her  subsistence.  There  was  no 
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room  for  doubt  in  the  case.  The  plan  was  de- 
liberately concocted  and  craftily  carried  out. 
By  accident  the  facts  became  known  just  as 
the  transfer  deeds  were  about  to  be  recorded. 
The  lawyers  were  G.  Washington  Cooke  and 
Hamilton  Lamson.  Cooke  I  regarded  as  the 
viler  of  the  two.  He  was  the  old  woman's 
counsel  and  should  have  protected  her  rights. 
Instead  of  doing  that,  he  planned  the  swindle 
and  persuaded  Lamson  to  join  him  in  it. 
Well,  we  voted  to  indict  both  of  them.  How 
the  pair  of  precious  rascals  ever  expected  to 
get  away  with  a  bald-headed  piece  of  crook- 
ery  like  that  was  more  than  I  could  fathom. 
Afterwards,  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
Cooke  needed  the  money  to  make  good  what 
he  had  embezzled  of  a  trust  fund  and  which 
had  to  be  forthcoming  before  a  date,  then  near, 
or  detection  and  exposure  were  inevitable.  He 
meant — so  I  was  told — to  make  good  to  the 
old  woman  before  she  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  at  his  wits'  end  and  had  ex- 
hausted every  possible  source  of  ready  money 
— except  his  comparatively  wealthy  father-in- 
law  who  cared  little  for  him  and  refused  to 
loosen  the  purse  strings.  But  when  scandal 
and  indictment  threatened.  Father-in-law 
Hutton  made  a  quick  turn.  He  had  Cooke  tell 
him  the  whole  story  and  promptly  he  settled 
for  everv  dollar.  There  hadn't  been  a  line 
to  date  in  the  newspapers  and  he  hastened  to 
guard,  so  far  as  he  could,  against  any  refer- 
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ence  to  the  scandal.  Of  course  he  knew  that 
if  indictments  against  Cooke  were  handed  into 
court,  further  concealment  was  impossible. 

I  remember  well  that  it  was  on  a  Friday 
we  voted  to  find  two  indictments  against 
Cooke  and  his  fellow  criminal,  jointly.  The 
vote  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  unanimous,  be- 
cause there  really  wasn't  a  half  decent  excuse 
for  taking  any  other  action.  So  we  directed 
the  District-Attorney  to  prepare  indictments 
and  then  adjourned  till  Monday.  Somebody 
connected  with  the  Grand  Jury  leaked  and  the 
Hutton  and  Cooke  families  got  busy  immedi- 
ately. Old  Hutton  visited  personally  every 
Grand  Juror  and  made  a  plea  on  behalf  of 
his  daughter,  her  mother,  and  himself.  I  was 
really  sorry,  especially  for  Mrs.  Cooke,  but 
felt  obliged  to  recite  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  Cooke  and  the  fact  that  there  wasn't 
a  redeeming  feature  in  the  case. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  the  old  man  wailed  in 
a  broken  voice.  "Cooke  is  an  infernal  scoun- 
drel and  he  ought  to  be  in  jail  for  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life.  But  think  of  my  daughter! 
Isn't  it  terrible  enough  for  her  to  know  that 
she's  married  to  a  man  devoid  of  conscience, 
and  possessing  not  one  shred  of  honor,  with- 
out the  public  disgrace  of  indictment,  trial 
and  almost  sure  conviction.  The  wife  of  a 
felon!  My  God,  it's  awful!  I've  lived  in 
this  community  all  my  life  and  have  tried  to 
do  the  square  thing  by  everybody." 
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"I  know  it,  Mr.  Hutton,"  I  interposed. 
"There  isn't  anybody  in  this  city  who  stands 
higher  in  public  esteem  or  in  the  regard  of 
his  fellow-men."  And  it  was  the  simple  truth. 

"Thank  you.  I  have  never  consciously 
wronged  anyone.  And  my  family  I  have  en- 
deavored to  rear  as  good,  worthy  citizens  in 
every  respect.  And  to  have  this  blow  fall  upon 
us  through  no  fault  of  ours  is  more  than  we 
can  bear.  Terrible  as  it  will  be  on  my  daugh- 
ter, who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  bear  that 
thief's  name,  I  fear  more  for  the  effect  on  my 
poor  invalid  wife.  I  know  that  you  can  save 
us.  It  is  asking  a  very  great  deal,  but  won't 
you  please  help  us?" 

The  old  man's  agony  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness. He  had  always  been  reckoned  a  proud, 
though  just,  man,  who  held  his  head  high, 
fearing  none  and  asking  no  favors.  What 
could  I  do?  I  really  had  no  option  but  to 
promise  my  aid  in  revoking  the  indictments 
against  Cooke.  That  promise  I  kept  loyally. 
When  the  Grand  Jury  met  again,  this  matter 
was  uppermost  in  all  our  minds.  I  introduced 
the  subject,  briefly  summarized  the  case,  said 
that  justice  really  required  exemplary  punish- 
ment for  the  two  lawyers,  especially  Cooke, 
but  that  mercy  to  an  honored  and  innocent 
family  pointed  to  a  different  path. 

There  were  objections  from  several  of  the 
members.  One  of  the  Grand  Jurors  wanted 
to  know  what  would  become  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  Justice,  if  maudlin  sympathy  in- 
stead of  facts  and  evidence  governed  our 
actions.  Another  demanded  whether  we 
wished  to  establish  the  rule  that  only  the  poor 
and  friendless  were  to  suffer  for  crimes  against 
the  law. 

I  met  these  criticisms  as  soothingly  and 
pacifically  as  possible.  All  my  persuasive 
powers  were  needed  to  muster  a  bare  majority 
to  reconsider  the  indictments.  Hutton  was 
profuse  in  his  thanks  when  he  heard  the  news 
and  Cooke  almost  went  down  on  his  knees 
to  me  and  swore  undying  gratitude.  He  had 
learned  his  lesson,  was  going  to  be  a  man 
henceforth,  and  before  he  died,  hoped  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  apprecia- 
tion of  my  service  in  saving  his  life — and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  Years  afterwards,  Cooke  was 
asked  to  do  me  a  small  favor  in  a  political 
way,  but  he  passed  over  the  request  in  the 
most  contemptuous  manner. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  Grand  Jury 
had  not  succeeded  in  smothering  the  scandal. 
Then  one  Jackson,  an  explosive  little  lawyer 
who  had  rigid,  almost  fanatical,  ideas  about 
the  ethics  of  his  profession,  was  indignant 
over  the  Grand  Jury's  failure  to  indict  Cooke 
and  his  accomplice.  He  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  their  disbarment.  The 
judge  to  whom  the  case  was  referred,  held  the 
matter  for  nearly  a  year  and  then  privately 
informed  Jackson  that  the  course  generally 
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followed  was  to  await  action  in  the  criminal 
courts  before  proceeding  with  disbarment. 
Jackson  tried  to  have  another  Grand  Jury  re- 
open the  case,  but  the  District-Attorney,  on 
my  suggestion,  was  "unable"  to  get  the 
necessary  testimony,  the  principal  witness 
having  moved  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  So  the 
case  was  dropped. 

Cooke's  subsequent  career  was  interesting. 
He  became  an  enthusiastic  churchman  and 
ere  many  years  was  a  popular  speaker  at  re- 
ligious meetings.  Righteousness  was  his 
favorite  theme.  How  he  could  ring  the 
changes  on  it!  Those  who  didn't  know  his 
record  began  to  regard  him  as  an  exemplar 
and  a  model.  He  was  invited  to  address  grad- 
uating classes  and  the  unctuous  way  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  developing  the 
religious  element  in  character,  was  a  treat — 
especially  to  those  of  us  who  knew  that  the 
fellow  had  no  faith  in  God  or  man  and  was 
utterly  without  moral  standards.  But  he  kept 
a  straight  face  and  hammered  away.  He  built 
up  a  pretty  fair  law  practice,  mainly  among 
the  "unco  guid,"  made  himself  useful  to  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  State,  and  one  fine 
morning  we  woke  up  to  find  him  appointed 
a  judge! 

His  life  and  adventures  from  that  time  on 
are  matters  of  public  notoriety :  how  he  became 
Governor  and  then  turned  on  the  men  who 
had  nominated  and  elected  him  ;  how  his  graft- 
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ing  instincts,  long  held  in  check,  broke  loose 
again,  how,  while  preaching  righteousness 
and  pure  government,  he  tried  to  hold  up  the 
brewers  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  as 
the  price  of  his  killing  an  Act  establishing 
Prohibition  in  the  State,  how  he  was  caught 
red-handed  and  exposed,  how  he  fled,  was 
impeached  and  died  in  exile — these  things  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  newspaper  files  of  the 
day.  Fortunately,  Hutton  and  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Cooke,  were  all  dead  and  thus  were  safe 
from  the  effects  of  his  downfall  and  disgrace. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JASON'S  LEGISLATIVE  CAREER— HOW 
A  REFORMER  WAS  BORN. 

IN  THE  Legislature  I  measured  and  studied 
every  man  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
future.  Could  he  develop?  Would  he 
become  a  force  in  county  or  State  politics? 
If  my  observation  and  inspection  tended  to  an 
affirmative  answer,  then  I  cultivated  him  re- 
gardless of  my  personal  likings  or  dislikings. 
I  was,  of  course,  civil  and  pleasant  to  every- 
body, but  for  those  whom  I  thought  likely  to 
be  useful  in  time,  yet  unborn,  I  reserved 
special  attention — those  thousand  and  one 
little  courtesies,  each  of  which  appears  trifling 
and  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  they  make  a  most 
agreeable  and  lasting  impression  on  the  re- 
cipient. No  man  is  so  truly  modest,  no  man 
has  so  definitely  arrived,  through  years  of 
hard  experience,  at  the  altitude  of  real  phil- 
osophy, wisdom  and  disregard  of  the  vanities 
of  life,  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  delicate  and 
artistic  flattery  of  personal  attention,  which  is 
suggestive  and  deferential  rather  than  asser- 
tive or  fulsome. 

So  I  used  my  mental  microscope  to  locate 
the  weak,  tender  or  susceptible  side  of  each 
individual  and  played  on  that.  If  sports  were 
the  only  thing  in  life  of  which  he  wasn't 
mostly  ignorant,  then  I  talked  sports  with 
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him  and  asked  his  opinion  as  if  he  were  the 
recognized  authority  in  that  line.  If  farming 
were  his  specialty,  I  discussed  the  ups  and 
downs  of  an  agricultural  life,  sympathized 
with  his  grievances  and  eagerly  asked  for  his 
judgment  as  to  the  best  kind  of  cattle  and  the 
treatment,  food,  etc.,  likely  to  produce  most 
satisfactory  results.  With  the  bookish  man  I 
lightly  skimmed  the  field  of  literature  and 
hinted,  ever  so  gently,  that  he  had  it  in  him 
to  write  the  great  American  novel !  To  the 
Reformer  I  spoke  feelingly  of  the  mud  that 
one  had  to  touch  in  order  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs  and  indicated  that  the 
Fathers  who  had  hedged  the  franchise  in  with 
various  restrictions,  educational,  or  ownership 
of  property,  were  not  far  wrong  and  that  we 
had  not  improved  matters  by  throwing  down 
the  bars  to  all  and  sundry.  With  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  I  agreed  that  politics  was 
a  trade  like  everything  else  and  needed  appren- 
ticeship and  training.  And  so  on  down  the 
line. 

Several  years  passed  without  anything  of 
special  note  occurring.  Governor  George  had 
been  re-elected  and  Leicester  was  again  the 
banner  county  in  contributing  to  his  majority. 
By  this  time  I  had  my  machine  in  splendid 
condition.  A  few  incipient  revolts  had  threat- 
ened, but  these  were  taken  in-  time.  I  played 
the  Irish  against  the  Germans  and  the  native 
Americans  against  both,  with  an  occasional  use 
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of  my  check  book  through  Big  Jack.  The 
money  thus  disbursed  didn't  come  out  of  my 
pocket.  Companies  holding  public  franchises 
were  glad  to  contribute  to  "campaign  funds," 
either  to  be  let  alone  in  the  possession  of 
privileges,  or  to  make  themselves  persona 
grata  in  case  they  needed  some  new  ones. 
These  contributions  were  made  to  me  in  per- 
son and  I  was  responsible  to  none.  How 
much,  or  how  little,  of  my  own  money  was 
represented  in  my  donations  of  one  kind  or 
another,  not  even  Big  Jack  knew.  But  I 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  liberal  "giver- 
up,"  practically  at  no  expense  to  myself.  In- 
deed, so  generously  did  the  money  come  to 
me  that  I  was  able,  now  and  then,  to  help 
politicians  in  other  counties — always  assuring 
myself,  first  of  all,  that  they  were  most  em- 
phatically not  "dead  ones"  nor  "has  beens." 
And  that  the  contribution  was  confidential 
and  personal  was  always  explained. 

In  the  Legislature  I  did,  figuratively,  a  good 
deal  of  tight-rope  dancing.  Considering  many 
of  the  measures,  I  had  only  the  most  super- 
ficial knowledge,  but  it  was  adequate  for  my 
purpose.  So  long  as  I  knew  enough  to  ask 
the  right  kind  of  questions  and  express  appre- 
ciation correctly  and  timeously  nothing  more 
was  needed.  The  other  fellow  doesn't  want 
you  to  know  too  much  on  his  pet  hobby. 
He  likes  to  delude  himself  with  the  notion 
that  there  is  at  least  one  thing  in  which 
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he  has  few,  if  any,  peers,  and  no  superiors. 
If  you  come  to  his  feet  in  the  guise  of  a 
pupil,  you  inflate  his  self-esteem — ordinarily 
so  much  cuffed  and  kicked  and  trampled 
upon — and  his  gratitude  takes  the  form  of 
thinking  you  a  very  amiable  and  clever  man, 
and  one  whose  good  opinion  he  values  next 
to  his  own.  Having  insinuated  a  high  regard 
for  him,  this  is  a  natural  form  of  reciprocity. 
Besides,  it  isn't  such  bad  logic  as  a  lot  of  the 
stuff  that  you  find  masquerading  under  that 
name,  even  among  the  dialecticians.  Having 
discovered  in  him  qualities  which  few  but 
himself  have  ever  guessed  at,  your  reputation 
for  astuteness  goes  up  several  points  in  his 
eyes.  He  thus  cultivates  a  frame  of  mind 
which  makes  him  a  potential  ally  or  disciple. 
Among  men  to  whom  I  have  paid  special  at- 
tention, was  A.  J.  Smith,  the  lawyer  from 
Middleboro.  The  boss  of  that  county  had 
died  and  with  the  aid  of  Governor  George, 
who  lived  there,  Smith  had  been  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  He  told  me  with  naive  can- 
dor that  the  best  opening  to  high  State  office 
lay  through  the  law-making  body.  He  quoted 
a  number  of  well  known  examples  of  how 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  had  bargained 
and  dickered,  giving  their  vote,  and  voice,  if 
they  had  any,  for  legislation,  in  return  for 
some  desirable  office.  He  recalled,  especially, 
the  case  of  Speaker  Jenkins,  who  some  ten 
years  previously,  had  presided  over  the  House. 
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Jenkins  was  a  creature  of  the  Republican 
organization,  owed  his  membership  in  the 
House  to  it  and  to  it  he  was  wholly  indebted 
for  the  Speakership.  Yet  when  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  create  a  State  Tax  Commission, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  bill  through  a  Repub- 
lican House,  the  Democratic  Governor  re- 
quired the  Speaker's  help,  he  found  Jenkins 
more  than  willing  to  strike  a  bargain.  The 
bill  went  through  and  Jenkins  became  one  of 
the  Commissioners.  His  old  political  asso- 
ciates and  members  did  their  cursing  under 
the  rose  because  in  his  new  position  he  was 
in  a  position  to  either  help  or  hurt  interests 
with  which  they  were  affiliated. 

Smith  left  nothing  undone  to  win  the  Gov- 
ernor's favor  and  that  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers. He  was  ready  to  introduce  or  advocate 
any  proposition  emanating  from  them,  no 
matter  how  extreme  or  ultra-partisan.  When 
a  spectacular  effort  was  made  to  equalize  tax- 
ation, so  that  certain  wealthy  corporations 
would  pay  something  near  like  their  fair  share 
he  hardly  waited  for  instructions  before  jump- 
ing into  the  arena  and  denouncing  the  agita- 
tors as  demagogues  and  socialists.  If  he  had 
his  way,  he  proclaimed  dramatically,  they 
wouldn't  get  a  hearing.  They  ought  to  be 
suppressed  so  summarily  and  contemptuously 
as  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  question 
was  settled,  to  remain  settled,  and  that  no 
gallery-plays  would  be  countenanced. 
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The  Governor  and  other  State  leaders,  my- 
self included,  congratulated  Smith,  though  I 
was  careful  to  refrain  from  any  public  indorse- 
ment of  his  course.  On  the  contrary,  I  went 
out  of  my  way  to  see  the  leader  of  the  taxa- 
tion battle  and  praise  him  for  the  plucky  fight 
he  had  made,  expressed  sorrow  at  my  inability 
to  help  him  and  wished  him  better  luck  the 
next  time. 

After  the  ensuing  election,  Smith  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Speakership.  But  he  had 
entered  the  lists  too  late.  The  Governor  told 
him  that  another  man  had  already  been  over 
the  field  and  practically  nailed  down  the  prize 
by  getting  pledges  from  a  majority  of  the 
members.  Smith  didn't  care.  He  knew  that 
the  Governor  by  exerting  his  influence  could 
overturn  any  such  arrangement  and  he  insisted 
that  this  be  done. 

"Do  you  seriously  ask  me  to  demand  that 
these  men  break  their  pledges?"  asked  the 
Governor. 

"I  want  the  Speakership  and  am  entitled 
to  it  in  recognition  of  the  work  I  did  last  ses- 
sion. You  can  get  it  for  me.  That  is  all  I 
ask." 

"But  my  dear  Mr.  Smith,  this  is  beyond  my 
power  or  province.  I  don't  believe  I  could 
do  it,  no  matter  how  much  depended  on  it, 
and  I  don't  feel  like  trying.  To  do  as  you  wish 
would  justifiably  lay  me  open  to  attack  as  the 
most  odious  and  unprincipled  kind  of  a  Boss 
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— one  who  has  no  regard  for  a  man's  honor. 
Ask  me  anything  in  reason  that  won't  involve 
me  in  the  contract  of  trying  to  get  another 
man  to  break  his  word." 

"It's  the  Speakership  or  nothing." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  it  will  have  to  be  nothing 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

That  same  day  the  Governor  related  the 
whole  conversation  to  me.  I  told  him  then 
that  Smith  would  make  trouble,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor laughed  and  said  he  guessed  not. 

"What  can  he  do?"  he  asked.  "He's  been 
such  a  thick  and  thin  partisan  and  has  opposed 
so  bitterly  every  opposition  and  reform  bill 
that  if  he  gets  himself  on  the  outs  with  us  he 
will  be  an  Ishmaelite.  Nobody  else  wants 
him  or  would  have  him  for  a  gift." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Governor.  He's 
a  hustler,  a  good  talker,  his  wife  has  plenty 
of  money  and  he  has  family  connections  with 
the  Gas  Trust.  He's  worth  keeping  an  eye 
on  and  humoring  a  little  bit." 

"You  can  humor  him  all  you  like,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  bother  with  him.  A  fellow  who 
won't  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules 
isn't  entitled  to  any  consideration.  There  are 
some  things  I'm  not  very  squeamish  about, 
especfally  when  it  comes  to  helping  a  per- 
sonal or  political  friend,  or  the  party,  but  I'll 
be  damned  if  I  am  going  to  ask  any  man  to 
go  back  on  his  word." 

"All  right,  Governor.     I  guess  you're  right, 
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as  usual.  But  I'm  sure  that  Smith  will  muss 
things  up  for  us." 

The  sequel  demonstrated  that  if  he  didn't 
muss  things  up,  it  wasn't  his  fault.  He 
fathered,  or  advocated,  every  hare-brained  "re- 
form" scheme  born  during  that  generation.  He 
openly  fought  and  talked  for  the  very  meas- 
ures that  he  had  so  furiously  denounced  the 
previous  session.  Charges  of  inconsistency 
didn't  discommode  him  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Yes,  he  confessed,  'twas  inconsistent.  Then 
he  had  been  a  hide-bound  politician,  knowing 
no  better.  Now  he  had  seen  the  light  and  had 
realized  that  his  first  obligation  was  to  the 
people,  rather  than  to  any  political  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  his  fellow-members  who  knew 
the  whole  inside  story  of  his  conversion 
wanted  to  relate  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  the  Governor  sternly  forbade  them. 

"Let  Smith  alone,"  he  said.  "He's  only 
blowing  off  steam.  Like  a  kid  with  a  fit  of 
temper  on  he'll  get  over  this  and  come  back  to 
the  fold,  repentant  and  ashamed  of  his  out- 
break. No  use  in  making  the  breach  any  wider 
than  it  is." 

Well  Smith  certainly  did  his  share  towards 
making  that  an  interesting  session.  At  first 
people  laughed,  sneered  and  jeered  by  turns. 
He  kept  his  wits  wonderfully  through  it  all 
and  refused  to  be  provoked  into  displays  of 
temper,  though  he  usually  had  a  prompt  and 
pointed  retort  ready  when  his  assailants 
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pressed  him  rudely.  Other  people  made  the 
mistake  of  being  too  eager  to  take  a  fall  out 
of  him  with  the  result  that  he  frequently  came 
out  of  the  encounter  with  the  honors  of  war. 
fighting  almost  single-handed  as  he  was.  He 
gradually  loomed  up  as  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  personality  in  the  Legislature. 
Public  sympathy  began  veering  in  his  direc- 
tion and  newspapers  which  sit  on  the  fence, 
waiting  for  the  breath  of  wind  to  indicate  the 
direction  whence  the  pennies  come,  kept 
cautiously  edging  towards  him  until  they  were 
at  last  at  his  side,  though  holding  their  faces 
half-hidden.  Before  the  Legislature  adjourned 
we  had  a  Real  Genuine  24-Karat  Reform 
Movement  in  our  midst  with  no  telling  where 
it  would  end.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  fight- 
ing and  skirmishing  was  all  done  in  the  House 
and  I  was  not  obliged  to  show  my  hand.  But 
I  had  taken  care  to  keep  on  very  good  terms 
with  Smith  and  he  seemed  to  appreciate  this 
in  view  of  the  way  that  former  friends  were 
boycotting  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JASON  PLAYS  ON  BOTH  SIDES  IN  THE 
TROLLEY  REFORM  CRUSADE  AND, 
INCIDENTALLY,  MAKES  A  POT  OF 
MONEY. 

A  FEW  months  after  the  Legislature  ad- 
journeyed,  Smith  telephoned  to  say  that 
he  wished  to  see  me  on  some  matter  of 
importance.  I  did  not  care  to  meet  him  in 
Bothwell  because  of  the  gossip  sure  to  re- 
sult. It  occurred  to  me,  too,  that  I  might  have 
some  suggestions  to  make  to  him  which  it 
would  be  awkward,  to  say  the  least,  to  have 
traced  back  to  me.  There  had  been  in  the 
newspaper  stories  about  Smith's  intention 
to  throw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the  or- 
ganization and  seek  election  to  the  State 
Senate.  As  a  part  of  that  organization,  it 
was  officially  and  politically,  my  duty  to  help 
discourage  defeat  such  an  effort,  if  made,  but  in 
thinking  it  over  I  could  see  numerous  ways 
in  which  a  revolt,  such  as  Smith  was  said  to 
be  planning,  might  inure  to  my  advantage. 

The  political  game  is  a  purely  selfish  one, 
but  while  that  remains  true  as  a  general  state- 
ment, it  requires  qualification  and  modifica- 
tion to  meet  the  ever  changing  conditions  and 
circumstances.  Very  often,  perhaps  con- 
tinuously, it  requires  exhibitions  of  apparent 
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unselfishness,  but  these  are  so  many  steps 
up  the  ladder  to  a  vantage  point  whence  one 
may  grasp  the  prize,  or  prizes,  that  he  has 
had  in  mind  while  holding  himself  in  check 
and  earning  the  gratitude  of  others.  That 
term  gratitude  is  much  abused,  and  wrongly 
used,  in  politics.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no 
such  virtue,  or  weakness,  among  politicians. 
When  a  man  does  some  valuable  service  he 
is  rewarded,  not  as  a  matter  of  gratitude,  but 
because  his  achievement  has  tested  him  for 
future  work,  or  because  it  would  be  trouble- 
some or  dangerous  not  to  do  something  for 
him.  I  am  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
politician.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where 
individuals  jolly  the  dear  people  into  regard- 
ing them  as  ideal  public  servants  whom  it  is 
an  honor  to  exalt,  and  it  happens,  occasionally, 
that  politicians  find  it  injudicious  to  attempt 
any  stemming  of  such  movement,  even  where 
they  disagree  with  the  object.  Then  their 
play  is  to  acquiesce  so  skillfully  as  to  event- 
ually let  them  control  the  situation. 

I  had  done  a  good  deal  for  my  party  and 
conferred  equal  favors  on  many  political  asso- 
ciates. I  was  willing  to  continue  so  doing,  as 
long  as  each  act  bore  reasonable  promise  of 
bringing  grist  to  my  mill  some  day  or  other. 
I  was  not  foolish  enough  to  expect  blossoms 
or  fruit  from  all  seed,  but  I  did  not  plant  any 
knowing  it  to  be  incapable  of  yielding  some 
return. 
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These  thoughts  are  penned  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  my  mental  attitude  at  the  time 
of  the  so-called  Trolley  Tax  Reform.  I  met 
Smith  at  a  hotel  in  New  York  and  he  un- 
folded to  me  his  plans  for  "smashing  the  ma- 
chine" in  his  county.  He  didn't  explain  by 
what  process  of  reasoning,  if  any,  he  had 
selected  me  as  his  confidant,  nor  did  I  ask 
him,  though  it  did  look  queer  that  he  should 
seek  me  out,  knowing  me  as  the  Governor's 
close  friend.  The  Governor,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  was  bound  to  be  hurt  by 
Smith's  campaign.  The  battlefield  chosen  Was 
the  Governor's  home  county,  and  the  result 
had  its  inception  in  the  Governor's  refusal  to 
join  Smith  in  his  preposterous  demand  con- 
cerning the  Speakership.  Besides,  Smith's 
success  would  damage,  if  it  did  not  destroy, 
the  Governor's  hopes  of  being  elected  a  United 
States  Senator. 

Had  Smith  been  influenced  by  my  personal 
attentions  to  him?  By  my  plausible  talk  on 
pure,  clean  government  and  the  need  of  in- 
dependence in  politics?  Or  was  he  clever 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  discard  the  popu- 
lar impression  of  me  and  see  behind  my  mask 
the  man  who  was,  like  Hal  O'  the  Wynd,  in 
Scott's  story,  playing  for  his  own  hand?  I 
didn't  know.  Not  then,  or  afterwards,  did  I  ever 
give  him  credit  for  much  intellectual  power. 
Careful  study  of  him  and  his  actions  created 
in  my  mind  the  idea  that  he  was  exceedingly 
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shallow  and  superficial.  Perhaps  that  was  an 
erroneous  estimate.  At  any  rate  most  people, 
either  then  or  subsequently,  rated  him  differ- 
ently. Once  in  a  while  I  have  tried  to  puzzle 
out  this  and  similar  conundrums,  but  the 
nearest  I  could  get  to  what  looked  like  a  cor- 
rect solution  was  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
here  are  not  greatly  unlike  what  they  were  in 
Carlyle's  day,  among  his  countrymen,  and  that 
like  appreciates  like.  That  conclusion  held  a 
modicum  of  consolation,  even  if  not  wholly 
satisfactory. 

The  explanation  that  Smith  gave  me  was 
his  high  regard  for  my  judgment,  the  fact 
that  I  had  always  been  so  considerate  when 
he  asked  for  my  advice,  or  opinion,  and 
his  belief  that  I  honestly  wished  for  an  im- 
provement in  our  manners  and  methods  of 
government.  That  was  what  I  had  expected 
him  to  say,  whether  it  were  true  or  not. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to  help 
you  personally,"  I  replied  in  the  most  cordial 
manner.  "I'm  a  Democrat  and  believe  in  party 
organization,  while  repudiating  and  disavowing 
much  that  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  party. 
Where  diseased  spots  show  themselves  out- 
side of  my  bailiwick  it  is  not,  of  course,  my 
province  to  butt  in,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
partv  itself  I  am  glad  when  somebody  with 
nerve  and  skill  volunteers  to  play  the  part  of 
surgeon.  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  say  so, 
for  publication,  but  I'm  afraid  that  things 
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haven't  been  managed  just  right  in  your 
county  and  I  can  hardly  blame  you  for  putting 
up  a  fight.  Some  of  my  friends  down  there 
may  be  hurt  but  I  guess  they  won't  get  any- 
thing except  what  they  brought  on  themselves. 
The  State  needs  men  like  you  and  if  they  try 
to  crowd  you  out  you  are  justified  in  raiding 
them,  if  you  can." 

Then  we  settled  down  to  a  general  chat. 
It  amazed  me  to  learn  the  paucity  of  his 
ideas.  He  hadn't  a  single  new  proposition  to 
advance — nothing  but  the  old  mildewed  things 
that  had  been  passed  up  and  down  the  legis- 
lative halls  until  they  were  all  frayed  at  the 
edge,  like  the  sole  pair  of  trousers  of  a  man 
in  hard  luck.  How  he  was  going  to  revitalize 
these  shopworn  issues  he  didn't  rightly  know, 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  brass  bands, 
clamant  oratory  and  a  big  hurrah  would  do 
the  trick. 

"No,"  I  told  him.  "You  must  get  some- 
thing new,  or  something  polished  up  so  that  it 
looks  like  new  and  that  means  the  same  thing 
in  the  end.  The  public  is  both  pig-headed  and 
conceited.  It  doesn't  want  to  admit  that  any- 
thing good  could  be  for  years  before  it  with- 
out being  appreciated,  but  give  it  a  half  decent 
excuse  for  pretending  to  believe  what  you 
have  is  original,  then  you  cover  up  its  stolidity 
and  stupidity  in  taking  so  long  to  grasp  it." 

"What  would  you  suggest?"  he  asked. 
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"Why  not  start  a  crusade  for  a  tax  on  the 
trolley  companies?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that.    Sounds  fine." 

"If  it's  worked  right  it  ought  to  stir  the 
whole  State.  You  know,  or  maybe  you  don't, 
when  the  trolley  started  first,  people  were 
so  crazy  to  get  the  service  that  they  almost 
begged  the  companies  to  run  lines  here,  there 
and  everywhere.  They  were  hailed  as  the 
greatest  factors  in  building  up  our  sparsely 
settled  districts  and  nobody  dreamt  of  taxing 
them.  People  have  forgotten  now  what  they 
owe  to  the  trolley.  All  you  hear  is  about  the 
high  charges  and  inadequate  and  unreliable 
service.  Leaving  that  out  of  the  question, 
I'm  satisfied  that  there  is  not,  and  never  was. 
the  slightest  legal  or  constitutional  ground  tor 
exempting  the  company  from  taxation.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  the  taxing  authorities 
have  been  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  not  assess- 
ing and  collecting  taxes.  A  bill  compelling 
those  officials  to  do  their  duty  would  be  im- 
mensely popular." 

"Fine!  Great!  Just  the  thing!"  were  the 
enthusiastic  exclamations  when  I  concluded. 
"By  the  great  Jehoshaphat !  I  think  that'll 
sweep  the  State." 

"Shouldn't  wonder.  Now  what  you  want 
to  do  is  to  go  off  somewhere  and  think  over 
the  whole  problem.  If  there  are  any  points 
that  you're  in  doubt  about,  let  me  know. 
When  you  have  the  whole  plan  worked  out 
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in  your  mind,  better  go  to  a  lawyer  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  taxation  matters,  and 
especially  those  concerning  corporations.  Be- 
tween you  there  should  be  legal  talent  enough 
to  draft  a  bill  ready  to  stand  criticism." 

He  thanked  me  effusively  and  promised  to 
follow  my  suggestions.  I  gave  him  the  name 
of  a  "taxation  expert"  who  really  knew  con- 
siderable about  such  things,  but  whose  chief 
value  to  me  at  this  time  was  the  fact  that  I 
could  rely  upon  him  absolutely  for  any  ser- 
vice that  didn't  involve  a  term  in  prison. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  giving  these 
ideas  to  Smith  I  was  actuated  solely  by  a 
desire  to  help  him.  The  more  important  of 
the  two  birds  at  which  I  aimed  that  stone 
were  some  alleged  friends  of  mine  heavily  in- 
terested in  the  trolley  stock.  They  were  pre- 
paring for  a  reorganization  and  a  reissue  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  I  had  hinted  pretty  point- 
edly at  my  desire  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  the  responses  were  not  exuberantly 
cordial.  There  was  going  to  be  some  generous 
melon-cutting  and  a  handful  of  them  wanted 
to  keep  the  good  thing  to  themselves.  If 
Smith  got  his  campaign  going  in  good  shape 
they'd  have  to  come  to  me  because  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  would  see  a  stiff 
contest  to  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars out  of  their  treasury  every  year.  To  save 
their  bacon,  or  even  half  of  it,  they  must  have 
my  help  and — well,  now  it  would  cost  them 
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something  by  way  of  interest.  Trolley  stock 
is  a  good  thing  to  have,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  you  for  a  nominal  price,  and  it's 
better  still  if  given  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
for  life-saving  services.  Perhaps  I  could  in- 
crease the  reward  by  making  the  rescue  as 
dramatic  as  possible,  just  when  the  victim 
was  going  down  for  the  third  time. 

The  history  of  the  ensuing  campaign  is 
writ  large  in  the  public  prints  and  records  of 
the  time.  What  you  will  not  find  there  is  any 
reference  to  my  share  in  it.  I  gave  Smith 
many  a  good  pointer  and  saved  him  from  more 
than  one  bad  blunder,  but  all  that  was  be- 
tween ourselves.  Once,  maybe  twice,  I 
chided  him  in  a  half-jesting  way  for  his  fierce 
assaults  on  "my  friend,  the  Governor."  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person  who 
carried  to  the  Governor  a  highly-colored  ver- 
sion of  how  I  had  "called  Smith  down  good 
and  hard."  Both  the  Governor  and  the  trol- 
ley magnates  underrated  Smith  or,  possibly, 
they  were  misled  by  their  ignorance  as  to  the 
source  of  his  advice  and  ammunition.  They 
assumed  his  defeat  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
I  had  put  him  wise  to  all  the  tricks  and 
obstacles  likely  to  be  thrown  in  his  path.  He 
won  the  nomination  for  the  State  Senate  and 
by  such  a  substantial  margin  as  to  stagger  his 
opponents.  I  may  as  well  add  here  that  they 
hadn't  recovered  from  their  demoralization  in 
time  to  prevent  his  election  at  the  polls.  I 
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was  one  of  the  few  political  leaders  unaffected 
and  undismayed  by  Smith's  victory.  Most 
of  the  professionals  thought  that  they  saw, 
if  not  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  at  least 
the  signs  of  hard  sledding  in  their  line  for 
some  time  to  come.  And  you  never  saw  such 
a  scared  crowd  as  those  trolley  tight-wads. 
They  talked  like  lunatics  about  confiscation 
and  so  forth.  Little  sympathy  did  they  get 
from  me.  I  let  them  sweat  until  they  were 
ready  to  get  down  on  their  knees.  Then,  be- 
fore consenting  to  lift  a  finger  to  help  them,  I 
insisted  on  being  taken  into  full  confidence 
concerning  their  reorganization  schemes. 
These  I  revamped  so  that  in  their  final 
shape  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  stock  was 
set  aside  for  me.  Some  squirming  was 
obvious  at  this  but  as  I  told  them  it  was  the 
public,  not  them,  that  had  to  foot  the  bill,  and 
besides,  if  they  could  get  anybody  else  able 
and  willing  to  help  them  out  of  their  hole  on 
more  advantageous  terms — why  they  could  go 
ahead  and  get  him.  They  knuckled  down. 
How  did  I  repay  them?  By  having  my  friend, 
the  tax  expert,  slip  into  Smith's  bill  a  pro- 
vision in  direct  contradiction  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  I  voted  for  the  bill  but  in- 
sisted on  the  company  putting  up  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  bluff  in  fighting  it.  Of  course  the 
law  was  promptly  knocked  out  by  the  Courts. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  TROLLEY  AMALGAMATION 
FIGHT  -  -  HOW  THE  GOVERNOR 
WENT  BACK  ON  HIS  ASSOCIATES. 

OUR  next  legislative  session  was  an 
epochal  one.  Smith  made  a  lot  of 
noise  and  stirred  up  considerable 
dust,  but  the  sole  concrete  result  of  all  his 
fussing  and  orchestration  was  a  law  giving 
to  the  voters  an  opportunity  to  express,  at 
their  party  primary,  their  choice  for  United 
States  Senators.  I  didn't  like  this  legislation ; 
neither  did  some  of  my  associates  high  up  in 
the  party  councils,  but  the  vox  populi  howled 
for  it.  Governor  George  favored  the  scheme, 
believing  that  it  would  enable  him  to  clinch 
his  election  to  the  Senate  which  he  now  re- 
garded as  fairly  assured,  provided  our  people 
continued  to  hold  a  majority  in  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  and  there  seemed  no 
doubt  of  that.  So  we  had,  perforce,  to  let 
the  Senatorial  bill  become  a  statute,  though 
we  were  able,  under  cover  of  the  tumult  in 
connection  with  it,  to  get  through  some  much 
needed  political  legislation.  When  partisan 
enactments  are  desired  it  is  always  wise  to 
have  on  the  carpet  something  to  divert  atten- 
tion therefrom — something  to  attract  the  pin- 
headed  and  rattle-brained  public.  Some 
beautiful,  thereotical  thing  that  lends  itself  to 
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oratory  of  the  debating  schools  variety  fills  the 
bill. 

At  this  session  it  was  that  we  had  our 
famous  fight  over  the  Public  Utilities  Amalga- 
mation. The  financiers  interested  in  the  trol- 
ley, electric  light,  gas  and  water  companies  of 
the  State  had  planned  one  big  Syndicate  to 
take  over  the  whole  business.  After  getting 
it  into  shape,  in  a  series  of  bills,  they  called  in 
half  a  dozen  of  the  political  magnates,  repre- 
senting both  parties.  Financially  the  proposi- 
tion appealed  to  me  because  the  merger  would 
increase  the  value  of  my  trolley  stock.  Politi- 
cally I  was  more  than  doubtful  about  its 
wisdom,  especially  at  this  particular  time.  It 
offered  such  an  alluring  subject  for  attack. 
Monopoly  and  destruction  of  competition  im- 
mediately suggested  themselves  to  the  mind 
on  the  mere  mention  of  the  subject,  and  clever 
demagogues  could  perforate  the  welkin  with 
assorted  and  infinite  oratory.  Our  people  had 
private  assurances  from  the  backers  of  the 
legislation  of  very  generous  contributions  to 
the  campaign  funds,  besides  putting  up  what- 
ever money  was  needed  to  buy  votes  in  the 
Senate  and  House;  most  of  the  leaders  were 
enthusiastically  for  the  scheme  and  I  ac- 
quiesced after  pointing  out  some  of  the 
dangers. 

The  introduction  of  the  bills  was  followed 
by  a  popular  outcry  and  we  had  to  hurry  them 
through  the  House  lest  some  of  the  brethren 
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get  weak-kneed  and  listen  to  their  constit- 
uents instead  of  their  leaders.  Both  the 
political  club  and  financial  salve  had  to  be 
applied  and  I  had  all  that  I  could  do  to  hold 
my  Leicester  county  members  up  to  the  rack, 
with  the  use  of  both  weapons.  When  the  bills 
reached  the  Senate,  the  fight  became  a  little 
more  critical.  Here  it  was  harder  to  use 
money.  But  the  two  political  machines,  with 
the  help  of  the  Governor's  patronage,  finally 
squeezed  the  bills  through  and  we  hurriedly 
adjourned,  leaving  the  bills  in  the  Governor's 
hands.  If  we  had  remained  in  session  a  week 
longer,  I  doubt  if  we  could  have  restrained 
the  terrified  lawmakers  from  surrendering  to 
the  noise  outside,  and  recalling  or  repealing 
the  bills. 

Contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  excite- 
ment did  not  die  down  with  the  termination 
of  the  legislative  session.  Although  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Governor 
George  had  strained  his  power  and  influence 
to  the  utmost  in  jamming  through  the  bills, 
yet  we  were  treated  daily  to  columns  of  fren- 
zied language  calling  upon  him  to  veto  them. 
Wallace,  my  old  newspaper  acquaintance,  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  this  agitation.  He 
toured  the  State,  interviewing  citizens  and 
stirring  up  indignation,  all  of  which  was  re- 
flected every  day  under  glaring  headlines  in 
the  "New  York  Mercury."  He  saw  the  Gov- 
ernor personally,  told  him  that  he  was  now 
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facing  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  make  him- 
self a  great  National  figure,  with  no  limitation 
to  his  political  possibilities. 

Pretty  soon  one  began  to  hear  vague  rumors 
about  the  Governor's  attitude  toward  the 
Merger.  These  were  followed  by  an  interview 
in  the  "Mercury,"  wherein  he  indicated  the 
possibility  of  a  veto.  On  the  day  of  this  pub- 
lication, J.  Woolston  Harper,  one  of  the 
financiers  asked  me  to  call  on  him. 

"I'm  afraid  your  friend  the  Governor  is 
going  to  veto  our  bills,"  he  said,  after  the 
usual  inane  greetings. 

"Oh,  I  guess  you're  mistaken,"  I  replied. 
"He  can't  afford  to  do  anything  but  sign  them 
after  what  he  did  to  put  them  through  the 
Legislature.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  attach 
too  much  weight  to  that  talk  of  his  in  the 
"Mercury." 

"It  isn't  that  I  have  in  mind.  He  has  practi- 
cally notified  us  that  he  won't  sign  the  bills 
unless  we  give  him  a  five  years'  contract  as 
general  counsel  for  the  new  corporation  at  a 
salary  of  not  less  than  $25,000  a  year." 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  I  asked,  staring  hard 
to  find  some  evidence  of  a  jest. 

"I  certainly  do,"  he  answered.  "He  has 
substantially  given  us  an  ultimatum  to  that 
effect." 

"Have  you  decided  on  your  answer?" 

"We  simply  cannot  consider  the  proposi- 
tion. We  need  for  the  place  he  wants  a  man 
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who  understands  corporation  law  and  finances 
as  thoroughly  as  you  do  politics.  There 
only  one  such  man  in  the  State  and  we  have 
secured  his  services.  You  can  probably  guess 
who  he  is  but  I  may  not  give  his  name  yet. 
Besides,  among  the  outside  capitalists  who 
are  helping  us  finance  this  big  deal,  there  is  a 
most  emphatic  objection  to  anybody  person- 
ally active  in  politics  being  officially  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Syndicate.  Xow 
I  wish  you'd  see  the  Governor  and  try  to 
persuade  him  of  the  monumental  folly,  I  might 
•even  say,  the  criminality,  of  a  veto.  Use  the 
obvious  arguments  and  any  other  that  occur 
to  you  as  being  forceful  and  pertinent.  You 
may  add  that  if  he  completes  his  valuable  work 
by  signing  the  bills,  we  are  not  likely  to  forget 
the  obligation.  If  he  vetoes  them — well  in 
that  case  we  are  not  likely  to  forget,  either." 

"I'll  see  him  tomorrow,"  I  said,  rising  to  go. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  start  for  the  Governor's 
office  next  day,  the  mail  brought  a  note  from 
him,  requesting  me  to  call  at  his  office  that 
afternoon.  Arriving  there  I  found  assembled 
the  political  leaders  on  our  side  who  had 
supervised  the  passage  of  the  bills.  All  had 
come  in  response  to  invitations  but  we  were 
left  to  speculate  as  to  the  reason  for  the  con- 
ference. The  Governor  was  unusually  amiable, 
though  he  looked  nervous  and  ill  at  ease. 
After  he  had  passed  around  cigars  the  Gover- 
nor stood  up. 
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"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  have  asked  you 
to  come  here  so  that  I  might  explain  to  you 
that  I  cannot  sign  those  Merger  bills." 

"Why?"  asked  two  or  three  simultaneously. 
Some  of  the  others  looked  as  if  they'd  like 
to  explode  something  more  disagreeable  than 
an  interrogation  point. 

"Because  popular  sentiment  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  them.  And  the  more  I've  studied 
the  bills  the  stronger  has  become  my  convic- 
tion that  popular  sentiment  is  in  this  instance 
inflexibly  right.  These  measures  create  a 
monopoly  and  would,  I  believe,  be  declared 
null  and  void  by  .a  court  of  equity,  because 
they  are  in  restraint  of  trade  and  competition." 

"Kind  o'  late  in  the  day  to  be  making  your 
discoveries,  ain't  it  Governor?""  sneered 
Dalton,  the  boss  of  Pitcairn  county. 

"Better  late  than  not  at  all,"  replied  the 
Governor,  without  the  least  sign  of  irritation. 
"We  couldn't  afford  to  go  into  a  campaign 
with  this  millstone  around  our  necks." 

"That's  all  right  for  you,"  Dalton  broke  in 
angrily,  "but  what's  going  to  happen  to  the 
fellows  that  obeyed  your  orders  and  voted  for 
the  bills?" 

"Why,  the  other  side  is  in  as  bad  as  we 
are  and  they  can't  make  an  issue  of  it.  Then 
my  veto  message  will  straighten  out  the  party 
generally. 

"Governor,"  said  Dalton,  rising  and  reach- 
ing for  his  hat,  "you've  given  all  of  us  the 
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double  cross.  You've  given  the  Democratic 
party  one  damned  black  eye.  I'm  through 
with  you.  Good-day." 

That  broke  up  the  conference.  The  others 
hurried  out  looking  as  if  they  wanted  to  go 
somewhere  to  relieve  their  feelings.  I  re- 
mained for  awhile  and  tried  to  talk  the  Gov- 
ernor out  of  his  determination.  All  to  no  pur- 
pose, however.  His  mind  was  irrevocably 
made  up.  He  had  convinced  himself,  he  said, 
that  it  would  destroy  our  party  if  he  signed 
the  bills.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  condition  regarding  monopolies.  The 
fact  that  the  Republicans  were  in  this  Merger 
wouldn't  help  us  because,  being  in  the  minor- 
ity in  the  Legislature,  they  had  no  responsi- 
bility. We  had  a  legislative  majority,  and 
the  Governorship,  and  therefore  the  power  and 
responsibility  were  ours.  When  I  told  him 
what  Harper  had  said,  without,  however,  men- 
tioning the  Governor's  alleged  proposition,  he 
flushed  and  said  that  those  people  didn't  care 
a  hang  about  any  political  party.  They  were 
greedy,  unscrupulous  hogs  who  knew  nothing 
about  patriotism  or  public  spirit. 

"Why,"  he  added,  "those  fellows  would  get 
up  a  merger  of  all  the  denominations  and  re- 
ligions in  the  State  if  they  saw  any  money  in 
it.  The  have  no  principles  or  beliefs.  And 
you  take  that  crook  Dalton  who  was  spitting 
language  in  here.  He,  and  more  of  the  gang, 
have  been  plunging  heavily  in  the  stocks  of 
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the  companies  affected  by  the  proposed  amal- 
gamation. They  stood  to  win  a  big  bunch 
of  money  if  this  scheme  went  through.  Now 
I'm  going  to  soak  them  by  releasing  my  veto 
message  before  they  have  time  to  cover." 

"I  doubt  if  that's  wise,  Governor,"  I  re- 
marked. "The  boys  are  sore  enough  now,  but 
that  will  make  them  crazy." 

"I  don't  care.  They  can  do  their  damnedst. 
The  veto  message  goes  out  immediately." 

It  did.  Dalton  and  his  associates  who  had 
been  dabbling  in  stocks  were  unable  to  talk 
coherently.  For  several  days  the  Governor 
was  their  sole  subject  of  conversation  and 
most  of  their  remarks  would  have  to  be  repre- 
sented by  dashes.  Anger  was  a  mild,  innocuous 
and  pitifully  inadequate  word  to  describe  their 
feelings.  They  fairly  sputtered  verbal  dyna- 
mite. In  a  lesser  degree  the  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  who  had  been  persuaded  to  vote 
for  the  bill  against  their  own  judgment,  ex- 
pressed resentment.  It  amused  me  particu- 
larly to  hear  virtuous  protests  from  several 
who  had  received  cash  for  their  votes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  general 
popular  rejoicings  over  the  veto.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  hailed  as  a  statesman  and  a  hero. 
That  tattered  old  phrase  about  being  better 
and  greater  than  his  party,  was  bandied  about 
by  men  incapable  of  constructing  sentences  to 
give  form  even  to  their  commonplace  thought. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  newspapers 
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lauded  Governor  George  for  his  courage  in 
vetoing  the  bills  enacted  by  a  majority  of  his 
own  party,  making  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  Governor  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  aforesaid  enactment.  The  "Courier" 
gave  the  Governor's  course  a  quasi-indorse- 
ment  (it  had  refrained  from  voicing  opinions 
during  the  progress  of  the  fight)  and  said  it 
would  have  been  better  if  my  advice  (which  I 
never  gave)  had  been  followed,  and  the  bills 
never  introduced  in  the  first  place. 

The  great  volume  of  popular  applause  and 
the  tremendous  number  of  congratulations 
showered  upon  the  Governor,  blinded  him  to 
the  soreness  and  hostility  in  his  own  party. 
Only  a  week  before  and  he  could  have  counted 
upon  the  hearty  support  of  nearly  every  coun- 
ty boss  in  the  State;  now  there  were  among 
them  men  who  couldn't  be  driven  or  coerced 
to  lift  a  finger  for  him.  He  was  apparently 
oblivious  to  all  this.  Satisfied  to  be  the  popu- 
lar idol,  he  acted  as  though  nothing  else 
counted.  I  wondered  how  he'd  feel  when  the 
fickle  and  mercurial  populace  turned  to  some 
new  object  of  adoration  and  left  him  alone  to 
discover  that  he  was  alone.  Popularity  is  the 
most  fleeting  and  transitory  of  all  pleasures. 
Often  it  comes  unbidden  and  departs  when 
you  would  have  it  stay:  many  seek  it  vainly. 
Those  who  succeed,  afterwards  feel  like  the 
opium  eater  deprived  of  his  drug.  And  once 
lost  it  rarely  returns  to  the  same  object,  no 
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matter  what  the  striving  and  effort  and  sacri- 
fice. Only  the  philosopher  who  never  set  a 
false  value  on  this  will  o'  the  wisp,  can  under- 
stand the  symptons  of  the  victims,  before  and 
after  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOW  JASON  TRICKED  HIS  POLITICAL 
CREATOR  AND  EUCHRED  HIM  OUT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR- 
SHIP. 

I  COME  now  to  one  of  the  junction  points 
in  my  life  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  set 
down  as  accurately  and  fairly,  as  my  in- 
telligence will  permit,  every  important  fact  re- 
lating to  it.  All  the  bitterness  and  resentment 
then  engendered  have  died  out,  so  far  as 
my  feelings  are  concerned.  I  shall  have  ceased 
my  mortal  activity  when  these  lines  are  read 
by  other  eyes,  if  they  ever  are,  and  I  have  ab- 
solutely no  wish  to  show  partiality  or  prejudice 
to  or  against  any  person,  myself  included.  I 
don't  care  the  value  of  a  roasted  snowball  what 
posterity  may  say  or  think  about  me,  so  that 
what  is  here  written  takes  simply  the  form  of 
a  plain  narrative.  If  I  deemed  a  defence,  or 
vindication,  either  necessary  or  desirable,  it 
would  be  easy  to  elaborate,  extenuate  and 
minimize  so  as  to  put  my  cause  in  an  ex- 
tremely favorable  light. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  historical 
fight  which  landed  me  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  For  several  years  I  was  tacitly,  but 
not  explicitly,  committed  to  Governor  George's 
candidacy.  No  man  in  the  State  had  greater 
reasons  than  I  to  be  loyal  to  him.  He  had 
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given  me  the  start  in  politics,  had  helped  me 
in  every  conceivable  way  and  had  favored  me, 
even  when  it  necessitated  the  disappointment 
of  men  with  more  power  to  help  or  hurt  him 
than  I  possessed.  Until  very  recently  it  never 
crossed  my  mind  to  do  anything  else  but  sup- 
port the  Governor  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
But  every  day  that  had  passed  since  he  vetoed 
the  Merger  bills,  made  it  plainer,  and  still 
plainer,  that  he  couldn't  possibly  be  elected. 
Most  of  our  leaders  were  bitter  and  revengeful 
and  he  was  either  oblivious  or  indifferent  to 
their  attitude.  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  molli- 
fied them  but  he  didn't  even  make  a  pretense 
of  trying.  They  swore  roundly  that  he'd 
never,  never  be  elected  Senator.  I  talked  with 
all  of  them,  surveyed  the  whole  field  carefully 
and  critically  and  was  satisfied  that  George's 
election  was  an  absolute  impossibility. 

Why  not  enter  the  lists  myself?  The 
thought  first  came  to  me  jestingly  but  the 
more  I  considered  it  the  stronger  did  the  idea 
appeal  to  me.  I  reasoned  it  all  out,  the  pros 
and  the  cons,  the  arguments  for  and  against, 
the  help  I  could  rely  upon,  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  overcome.  Then 
I  consulted  the  Old  Gentleman.  He  had  re- 
tired from  business  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  seeing  the  world,  leisurely,  but  luckily  he 
happened  to  be  at  home  at  this  juncture. 
When  I  told  him  of  my  ambition  he  appeared 
staggered  at  first.  As  I  explained  everything, 
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his  face  took  on  the  old  look  of  fighting  inter- 
est that  I  had  seen  it  wear  in  other  days  when 
he  was  heart  and  soul  in  a  conflict.  Before  he 
said  a  word  I  knew  that  he  was  with  me  and 
that  meant  a  great  deal  in  everyway. 

"Go  in  and  win,  my  boy,"  he  said,  slapping 
me  on  the  shoulder.  "I  think  that  you  can. 
In  fact  I'm  sure  you  can  or  I  wouldn't  advise 
you  to  try.  An  unsuccessful  effort,  under  the 
existing  conditions  and  circumstances  would 
end  your  public  career.  Now  we've  got  to 
study  the  proposition  up  and  down  and  end- 
wise, and  figure  out  a  plan  of  campaign.  Does 
anybody  else  know  or  suspect  that  you  have 
Senatorial  ambitions?" 

"Not  a  soul." 

"Good.  We  must  do  the  gumshoe  act  up 
to  the  very  last  moment.  If  George  got  the 
least  inkling  of  any  movement  against  him, 
he'd  carry  the  fiery  cross  all  over  the  State 
and  stir  the  people  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Legislature  wouldn't  dare  turn  him  down." 

"How  would  you  suggest  that  we  manage 
about  the  primaries?  You  know  that  new  law 
is  in  force  now,  giving  voters  a  chance  to 
register  their  preference  on  the  Senatorship." 

"Oh,  I  had  forgotten  about  that  piece  of  fool 
legislation.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  If  the 
organization  doesn't  put  any  name  on  the  bal- 
lots enough  of  George's  admirers  will  write 
his  in  and  thus  technically  commit  the  men 
on  the  legislative  ticket  to  his  support.  Be- 
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sides,  we  couldn't  omit  George's  name  with- 
out giving-  a  plausible  reason,  for,  above  all,  we 
don't  want  to  rouse  his  suspicions.  Ah,  I 
have  it.  We'll  put  up  a  favorite  son  in  every 
county,  first  announcing  in  advance  that 
George's  election  being  a  foregone  conclusion 
there's  no  occasion  to  put  his  name  on  the  bal- 
lots. Each  county  having  a  local  man  named 
will  help  to  bring  out  the  vote,  the  under- 
standing being  that  the  person  named  is  merely 
to  get  a  complimentary  ballot  when  the  roll 
is  called  to  elect  a  Senator." 

"Dad,  that  strikes  me  as  a  positively  bril- 
liant scheme.  Do  you  think  there's  no  danger 
of  the  Governor  taking  a  tumble?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  only  one  or  two  men 
were  named  he  might  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
But  working  this  complimentary  vote  bluff  in 
every  county  will  completely  fool  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  will  appeal  to  the  county  bosses, 
too,  because  it  will  give  them  the  whip-hand 
and  leave  the  legislative  delegations  in  their 
power.  Now  get  in  touch  with  all  of  them. 
Don't  say  a  word  yet  about  your  own  can- 
didacy, but  make  each  of  them  take  a  dozen 
oaths  not  to  commit  himself  for  fair  until 
all  hands  can  get  together  after  the  primaries 
and  talk  it  over." 

Everything  worked  like  a  charm.  The 
political  leaders  jumped  at  the  suggestion  like 
a  hungry  cat  at  a  dish  of  cream.  Newspaper 
announcements  of  the  plan  were  accomplished 
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or  prefaced  by  the  flattering  remarks  about 
Governor  George  being  the  only  real  candi- 
date in  the  field,  and  as  his  election  was  con- 
ceded it  was  an  unusual  opportunity  for  com- 
plimenting local  favorites  and  helping  interest 
on  Election  Day.  George  seemed  perfectly  sat- 
isfied. At  least  he  made  no  sign  to  the  contrary. 
I  kept  out  of  his  way,  not  feeling  quite  sure 
that  those  keen  grey  eyes  of  his  wouldn't  read 
some  hint  of  my  designs.  In  Leicester  county 
I  boomed  as  our  favorite,  Harrison  Watkins, 
one  of  the  most  respected  business  men  who 
had  more  than  once  given  me  a  fat  check  for 
campaign  purposes.  When  Watkins  read  my 
interview,  naming  him,  he  called  me  on  the 
'phone,  both  to  thank  me  and  to  decline  the 
honor.  This  was  exactly  what  I  counted  on,  but 
I  didn't  want  his  declination  known  yet  awhile. 
He  was  finally  persuaded  to  keep  quiet  until 
the  day  before  the  primaries.  That  morning 
I  left  town  after  giving  Big  Jack  his  instruc- 
tions and  when  Watkins  formally  withdrew 
Jack  substituted  my  name.  Publicy,  I  simu- 
lated great  surprise  at  Big  Jack's  temerity  in 
taking  such  liberties  with  my  name ! 

In  the  week  following  the  primaries  I  talked 
with  every  Democratic  leader  who  had,  or  was 
likely  to  have,  legislative  votes  to  deliver — 
that  is,  all  except  a  couple  of  small  ones  who 
were  still  loyal  to  George.  They  seemed 
pleased  to  learn  that  I  was  a  candidate  and 
there  was  no  doubting  their  pleasure  when 
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they  learned  that  I  intended  to  finance  the 
campaign.  After  talking  with  all  of  them,  I 
figured  that  a  trifle  over  $200,000  would  cover 
everything,  including  a  substantial  sum  to  look 
after  legislators  personally  who  wanted  more 
than  their  campaign  expenses  paid.  An  even 
$100,000  was  contributed  by  corporations. 
The  Old  Gentleman  and  half  a  dozen  of  his 
friends,  and  mine,  put  up  another  $100,000 
between  them,  leaving  me  only  the  incidentals 
and  unexpected  expenditures  to  provide  for. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  prolonged 
fits  of  nervousness.  I  was  decidedly  ill  at 
ease  and  did  not  sleep  well.  The  way  that  I 
was  acting  towards  Governor  George  didn't 
look  right,  but  what  else  could  I  do?  There 
was  no  chance  in  the  world  for  his  election 
and  it  would  have  been  suicidal  for  me  to 
stick  by  him  and  go  down  in  the  wreck.  To 
do  that  wouldn't  help  him  a  particle  and  it 
would  ruin  me  politically.  I  was  fearful  that 
he  might  get  some  knowledge  of  what  was  in 
the  wind,  but  Election  Day  came  and  went, 
with  him  still  placid  and  unsuspecting.  Next 
morning  I  started  for  Europe  "to  recuperate 
after  the  fatiguing  work  of  the  campaign,"  as 
the  "Courier"  put  it.  Two  days  after  my 
steamer  left  port,  the  Leicester  county  Assem- 
blymen held  a  meeting  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions setting  forth  that  the  Democratic  voters 
had  indorsed  me  for  Senator,  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  voting  and  working 
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for  my  election.  That  must  have  been  an  eye- 
opener  for  George.  I  shouldn't  care  to  have 
been  in  his  neighborhood  when  the  news 
reached  him.  Nearly  all  the  other  county 
delegations  held  meetings  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other.  They  put  on  record  their  in- 
tention of  casting  a  complimentary  ballot  for 
the  local  favorite  and  then  (throwing  their 
votes  to  me.  By  the  time  that  I  landed  in 
London,  a  clear  majority  of  the  Legislature 
was  pledged  to  me,  leaving  George  with  a  beg- 
garly corporal's  guard.  Big  Jack  had  done 
his  work  thoroughly  and  well.  He  carried  out 
instructions  without  a  hitch  or  a  flaw.  In  fact 
I  will  do  him  the  credit  of  saying  that  I 
couldn't  have  handled  the  matter  better  my- 
self. He  had  a  stormy  interview  with  George, 
but  the  latter  was  overcome  by  a  mixture  of 
grief,  mortification,  rage  and  disappointment, 
whereas  Jack  was  smiling  and  placid,  as  the 
top  dog  can  always  afford  to  be,  and  I  guess 
he  held  his  own  in  the  verbal  encounter. 

When  I  returned,  a  month  later,  the  Gov- 
ernor came  to  see  me.  I  had  been  bracing  my- 
self for  this  interview  and  rehearsing  my  part 
in  it.  I  called  to  my  aid  the  gifts  which  had 
formerly  enabled  me  to  shine  in  amateur  theat- 
ricals and  was  pretty  well  prepared  to  meet 
him.  I  can  see  him  yet  as  he  walked  into  my 
private  office.  He  looked  ten  years  older  than 
when  I  had  last  seen  him,  and  his  eyes  had  the 
listless  look  of  a  man  dead  to  all  hope  or  am- 
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bition.  He  refused  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
nor  would  he  be  seated. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Governor?"  I  asked 
in  a  grieved  tone. 

"You  don't  have  to  ask  that.  What  have 
you  got  to  say  for  yourself?"  His  voice  was 
harsh  and  his  manner  chillingly  unfriendly. 

"I  suppose,  Governor,  that  you  refer  to  the 
Senatorship  ?" 

"You  know  that  I  do." 

"Why,  Governor,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  I  thought  everything  was  going  your 
way  and  left  for  Europe  under  that  impression. 
After  I'd  gone,  Big  Jack,  Dalton  and  a  few 
others  got  to  comparing  notes.  Dalton,  Hicks 
and  Hyland  said  that  you  were  the  last  man 
in  the  State  to  get  a  vote  from  their  counties, 
and  then  Big  Jack  sprang  my  name.  Here's  a 
copy  of  the  cable  message  I  sent  to  Big  Jack 
telling  him  to  withdraw  my  name  in  your  favor, 
and  here's  his  answer  saying  that  your  election 
was  an  impossibility  and  I  wouldn't  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw.  What  could  I  do,  Gov- 
ernor?" 

There  was  entreaty — anguish — in  my  voice 
and  tears  in  my  eyes. 

"I'd  like  to  believe  you,"  he  said  slowly,  "but 
it's  asking  a  little  too  much  of  my  intelligence. 
If  it  had  been  anybody  else  I  wouldn't  have 
cared  so  much.  But  you,  for  whom  I  con- 
sidered no  sacrifice  too  great!  You,  whose 
loyalty  I  was  ready  to  swear  by  if  all  the  State 
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turned  traitor!  You  have  destroyed  my  faith 
in  human  nature.  Never  again  can  I  believe 
a  man  true  or  faithful.  As  for  friendship  or 
gratitude,  there  are  no  such  things.  I  never 
want  to  see  you  again." 

He  was  gone  before  I  could  get  off  my  little 
soothing  speech  describing  my  emotions,  tell- 
ing how  much  I  appreciated  all  that  he  had 
done  for  me  and  offering  to  quit  even  now  if 
he  could  figure  out  any  way  of  reaching  the 
Senatorship.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  I 
did'nt  have  a  chance  to  make  that  proposition. 
He  might  have  taken  me  at  my  word  and 
found  some  way  of  snatching  victory  from 
defeat,  as  he  had  done  more  than  once. 

Mighty,  mighty  glad  I  was  that  we  had  had 
our  meeting.  I  felt  easier  in  my  mind  than  at 
any  time  since  the  idea  of  reaching  for  the 
Senatorship  first  entered  my  mind.  George's 
disruption  of  our  friendship  did  not  worry  me 
any.  He  could  be  of  no  further  use  to  me,  and 
if  he  had  pretended  to  believe  my  story  he 
would  only  swell  the  lot  of  those  for  whom  I 
must  do  favors — either  that  or  break  with  him, 
and  now  he  had  saved  me  all  that. 

Naturally,  there  was  a  lot  of  popular  commo- 
tion. Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  George,  but 
both  individuals  and  newspapers  were  chary 
about  saying  anything  unkindly  of  me.  I  was 
in  the  saddle  and  was  acclaimed  accordingly, 
regardless  of  means  or  methods.  There  was 
just  one  notable  exception.  Wallace,  in  the 
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"Mercury,"  roasted  me  unmercifully.  He  called 
my  election  to  the  Senate  "over  the  political 
corpse  of  the  man  who  made  him  (me)  and 
showered  favors  on  him,"  the  blackest  and 
foulest  treachery  that  ever  disgraced  the  po- 
litical annals  of  the  State.  Where  he  got  the 
facts  I  don't  know,  but  he  told  with  substantial 
accuracy  of  how  I  had  planned  the  campaign 
with  the  county  bosses  and  had  provided  the 
money,  then  "running  off  to  Europe"  so  I 
could  pretend  ignorance.  These  stories  an- 
noyed me,  but  publicly  I  laughed  at  them.  And 
into  my  little  book  went  a  note  to  square  ac- 
counts with  that  idiot  Wallace,  who  didn't 
know  enough  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  peo- 
ple who  could  help  him  instead  of  chasing 
mirages  and  forlorn  hopes  and  playing  Don 
Quixote  for  dead  ones. 

Wallace's  growlings  were,  however,  sub- 
merged in  the  avalanche  of  felicitations  show- 
ered upon  me.  I  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
dinners  innumerable.  Some  of  these  manifes- 
tations of  regard  amused  me  immensely,  inas- 
much as  not  a  few  of  the  moving  spirits  and 
participants  were  men  who  would  gladly  have 
lit  bonfires  to  celebrate  my  downfall.  It  wasn't 
so  much  that  they  had  anything  much  against 
me  personally,  but  I  knew  them  to  be  envious, 
mean  spirits,  so  constituted  that  the  troubles 
or  misfortunes  of  their  neighbors  give  them 
infinitely  more  satisfaction  than  could  come 
through  the  success  of  anybody  but  themselves. 
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There  was  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  in  sitting 
at  a  table  surrounded  by  all  the  epicurean  de- 
lights and  listening  to  such  people  abase  them- 
selves and  dislocate  the  English  language  in 
trying  to  find  fit  phrases  in  which  to  describe 
and  laud  my  greatness  and  worthiness — my 
deserving  fitness  for  the  highest  honor  in  the 
gift  of  my  fellowmen.  Ah,  Success ;  what  mid- 
gets you  make  of  men !  How  easily  you  find 
idolaters  among  those  who  vow  every  other 
day  in  the  year  that  they  would  scorn  you  if 
you  came  not  rightly  clothed  and  entered  by 
other  than  the  right  door.  And  when  you  do 
come,  even  though  dressed  as  a  courtesan  and 
trampling  over  faith  and  loyalty  and  justice, 
the  welcome  is  none  the  less  clamorous. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

JASON'S  FATHER  DIES  — WHAT  THE 
OLu  GENTLEMAN  HAD  TAUGHT 
HIM. 

SOON  after  my  election  to  the  Senate, 
Father  went  abroad  on  a  tour  of  Europe. 
While  in  Paris,  he  died  suddenly  of  heart 
failure.  This  was  really  a  shock  to  me,  as  he 
was  the  only  person  for  whom  I  cared  any- 
thing. Mind  you,  it  wasn't  so  much  because 
he  was  my  father,  nor  on  account  of  any  sacri- 
fices he  had  made  in  educating  and  rearing  me 
so  that  I  might  have  an  equal  chance  with  the 
best.  But  I  always  felt  that  he  alone  was  gen- 
uinely attached  to  my  interests.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  I  should  do  honor  to  him.  He 
had  achieved  material  prosperity  on  a  capital 
consisting  of  a  very  limited  schooling,  a  fine 
physique,  splendid  tenacity  and  will  power  and 
native  shrewdness.  The  solid  sense  that  he 
possessed  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  business  achievements  marked  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  his  successful  ambitions.  He  knew 
that  distinction  in  the  public  service  was  not 
for  him.  He  was  not  a  speechmaker,  and  if  he 
had  any  latent  gifts  in  the  gentle  art  of  jollying 
men  in  the  mass,  they  had  not  been  cultivated. 
Besides,  in  the  accumulation  of  money,  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  had  bought  his 
labor  in  the  cheapest  market,  even  importing 
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foreigners,  and  this  created  such  a  prejudice 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  rabble 
as  to  make  his  selection  for  elective  office  pretty 
much  out  of  the  question.  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  cared  much,  if  anything,  about  the  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other.  While  we  never  dis- 
cussed the  idea  in  detail,  I  rather  got  the  im- 
pression that  in  mapping  out  his  own  destiny 
and  mine  he  had  deliberately  and  with  mar- 
velous foresight  included  in  his  calculations  all 
the  factors  likely  to  promote  or  retard  the 
progress  of  either  or  both  of  us.  As  near  as  I 
could  figure  it  out,  he  had  set  for  himself  the 
task  of  harvesting  enough  of  this  world's  goods 
to  make  both  of  us  independent.  In  attaining 
that  end  he  was  not  finicky  as  to  the  means. 
So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not  wilfully  deceive 
anybody  with  whom  he  had  business  dealings. 
Yet  he  considered  it  absolutely  fair  to  exalt, 
within  reason,  his  own  side  of  any  proposition, 
leaving  the  other  party  to  the  trade  to  discover 
the  defects.  It  might  be  said  that  this  was 
merely  a  variaion  of  the  policy  "that  would  not 
cheat  and  yet  would  falsely  win,"  but  after 
arguing  the  thing  over  in  my  own  mind  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  very  marked  and 
strongly  defined  distinction  to  be  drawn.  I 
don't  believe  he  ever  suggested  a  false  belief 
in  the  value  of  the  article  that  he  was  trying  to 
dispose  of,  whether  it  were  a  horse  or  a  block 
of  mining  stock.  He  would  state  the  strong 
points  with  forcefulness  and  skill,  and  answer 
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with  substantial  accuracy,  any  questions  asked, 
but  if  the  prospective  purchaser  overlooked 
vital  points,  or  missed  the  possible  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  certain  answers,  the  old  gentle- 
man did  not  consider  himself  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  volunteer  information  detrimental  to  his 
own  interests. 

I  have  heard,  indirectly,  that  at  least  a  few 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  business  trans- 
actions regarded  him  as  a  tricky  sharper,  but  a 
dispassionate  consideration  of  his  methods 
convinced  me  that  that  uncomplimentary  desig- 
nation was  unjustified.  He  would  not  lie  about 
the  speed  of  a  horse,  nor  would  he  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  was  blind  in  one  eye. 
In  selling  the  Kaiser  Gold  Mine  stock  he  justi- 
fiably spoke  of  the  extraordinary  earnings  from 
the  adjoining  mine,  Lucky  Boy,  and  of  the  fact 
that  Coutes,  the  banker,  held  fifty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  the  stock;  he  did  not  consider 
it  his  duty  to  say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
wasn't  enough  gold  left  in  the  Kaiser  to  pay 
for  the  mining,  nor  that  the  stock  in  possession 
of  Coutes  was  in  trust  and  that  he  was  not 
committed  to  any  opinion  concerning  its  value. 

While  my  father's  conscience  did  not  bother 
him,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  opinions  held 
regarding  him  in  certain  quarters.  He  must 
have  known — though  he  never  told  me  so — 
that  if  he  had  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office,  everyone  who  had  a  grudge  against 
him  would  immediately  have  been  on  the  side- 
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walk  with  bricks  awaiting  his  appearance.  As 
I  recall  it,  the  only  time  that  he  ever  hinted  at 
the  subject,  even  in  the  most  oblique  way,  was 
shortly  after  my  first  election  to  the  City 
Council. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  honor  in  the 
land  to  which  you  may  not  aspire.  Some  peo- 
ple object  to  the  way  I  make  my  money — 
though  I  swear  it's  all  earned  honestly — but 
that  will  be  all  forgotten  before  time  and  op- 
portunity join  hands  to  open  the  way  for  your 
appearance  in  a  star  role.  Without  money  a 
man  in  public  life  is  a  puppet,  to  be  dragged 
down  the  moment  he  ceases  to  do  as  his  finan- 
cial backers  order.  To  be  nominated  and  elect- 
ed to  office  costs  money,  and  the  man  who 
holds  the  purse  is  Boss,  no  matter  what  name 
he  travels  under.  Keep  that  fact  always  right 
above  your  eyelashes.  Theorists  and  dreamers 
and  cranks  yell  themselves  black  in  the  face 
about  Bossism  until  some  impressionable  fel- 
low attempts  to  put  their  preaching  into  prac- 
tice and  announces  himself  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  this  or  that  office.  The  free  and 
independent  voters,  the  unbossed  and  untram- 
melled sovereigns,  will  supply  the  funds.  My, 
oh,  my ;  but  they're  the  great  suppliers !" 
"Have  they  ever  been  tested  fairly?" 
"I'll  give  you  an  instance  that  happened 
while  you  were  in  college.  You  remember 
when  Samuel  H.  Thomas  ran  as  an  Independ- 
ent candidate  for  Mayor?  Well,  the  profes- 
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sional  reformers  had  been  throwing  fits  about 
municipal  conditions.  The  pulpits  rang  with 
denunciations  of  the  bosses  and  political  ma- 
chines, and  there  were  clarion  cries  for  a  pa- 
triot to  step  forward  and  lead  the  sacred  hosts 
to  victory.  Two  or  three  fellows  got  around 
poor  Thomas  and  convinced  him  that  the  good 
Lord  had  been  keeping  him  in  reserve  for  this 
particular  time  and  event.  While  murmuring 
assent,  he  was  asking  half  apologetically  about 
funds  and  organization,  and  so  forth.  Oh,  that 
was  to  be  all  right.  Forty-eight  hours  after  he 
formally  appeared  in  the  lists  more  money 
would  come  rolling  in  than  they  could  really 
use.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  one  of 
Thomas's  persuaders  promised  one  thousand 
dollars  himself,  and  gave  his  word  to  raise  at 
least  $10,000." 

"Did  he  do  it?" 

"Did  he?  Why,  they  begged  and  cadged  and 
appealed,  and  outside  of  a  few  personal  friends 
of  the  candidate  they  didn't  raise  enough  to 
half  pay  for  postage  stamps.  There  wasn't 
money  for  campaign  literature,  nor  to  hire 
halls,  nor  pay  for  the  printing  and  ballots  and 
pasters.  And  it  was  impossible  to  scare  up 
enough  volunteers  to  act  as  watchers  at  the 
polls.  On  Election  Day  most  of  the  reformers, 
having  forgotten  to  register,  went  a-fishing,  and 
the  bosses  and  machines  made  a  Roman  holi- 
day with  Thomas  as  the  chief  victim." 
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"Maybe  he  wasn't  the  right  kind  of  a  can- 
didate?" 

"i'rom  their  point  of  view  he  ought  to  have 
been.  He  had  no  practical  experience.  He 
was  an  idealist ;  clean,  honorable  and  without  a 
blemish  on  his  character.  And  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  had  been  in  his  place  the  story  would 
have  been  the  same." 

"But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  people  do  rise 
up  from  time  to  time  and  smash  the  political 
machines?" 

"They  do,  but  that's  another  story,  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  which  I'll  discuss  with  you 
some  other  day.  As  it  is,  I've  wandered  far 
afield.  What  I  started  out  to  say  to  you  was 
that  in  politics  there  must  be  Bosses  and  Ma- 
chines. But  men  who  have  money  and  brains 
and  education  can  be  their  own  Bosses  and 
direct  the  machines  themselves,  between  us 
we  fill  in  those  specifications.  I  have  made 
enough  money  to  put  you  in  a  position  to  be 
Boss.  When  you  are  securely  intrenched,  the 
limit  of  your  glory  and  profit  will  depend  sole- 
ly on  your  own  skill,  industry  and  judgment. 
Don't  be  too  greedy.  Let  the  small  fry  have 
the  little  pickings  and  nurse  the  big  pickings 
for  yourself.  And  when  it  comes  to  rewarding 
friends  or  punishing  enemies,  ask  yourself: 
Can  I  afford  it?  Will  it  pay?  On  the  answers 
to  these  questions  should  depend  your  action. 
Impulse  or  emotion  are  poor  guides  in  busi- 
ness, whether  political  or  commercial." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JASON  BECOMES  A  NEWSPAPER  OWN- 
ER AT  NO  COST  TO  HIMSELF. 

AMONG  the  papers  which  came  into  my 
possession  as  executor  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's estate  was  a  bond  issue  of  the 
"Courier"  representing  a  face  value  of  $40,000. 
From  a  memorandum  attached  to  these,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  sum  named  was  the  "Courier" 
part  of  the  water  contract  graft,  but  to  smother 
up  the  transaction  as  much  as  possible,  the 
money  was  paid  through  father,  and  the  "Cour- 
ier" issued  bonds  to  him  for  the  amount.  Al- 
though calling  for  five  per  cent,  interest,  noth- 
ing had  ever  been  paid  on  the  bonds,  nor  was 
it  intended  that  anything  ever  should  be.  That 
forty  thousand  simply  saved  so  much  to  the 
old  gentleman  and  four  or  five  others  who  had 
been  dipping  down  into  their  pockets  to  keep 
the  sheet  alive.  No  wonder  that  anything  com- 
ing from  him  or  his  son  received  such  prompt 
and  acquiescent  attention  in  the  "Courier" 
office! 

Now,  what  was  I  to  do  with  those  bonds? 
Destroy  them,  or  try  to  sell  them  to  those  as- 
sociated with  my  father  in  maintaining  the 
"Courier"  as  representing  the  interest  of  his 
estate  in  the  paper?  It  did  not  take  me  long 
to  make  up  my  mind  that  whatever  decision  I 
might  reach  on  other  points  concerning  the 
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"Courier,"  I  was  not  going  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  its  support  unless  its  direction 
were  under  my  control.  To  have  it  friendly 
was  not  enough.  After  considering  both  the 
conditions  and  the  possibilities,  I  determined 
to  acquire  control  of  the  paper.  All  of  the 
stock  was  in  the  possession  of  four  men — the 
persons  who  had  been  with  father,  bearing  the 
financial  burden  of  the  "Courier."  I  arranged 
for  a  conference  with  them.  They  were  sur- 
prised, not  to  say  astounded,  when  I  pleasantly 
spoke  about  the  bonds,  remarked  that  they  had 
defaulted  on  the  interest,  and  asked  what  they 
were  going  to  do  about  it. 

"Why,  Senator,"  said  Moses  Lowell,  one  of 
the  quartette,  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  "those 
bonds  didn't  cost  your  father  anything,  and  it 
was  understood  and  agreed  that  no  interest 
should  be  paid."  Then  he  went  into  a  long 
and  labored  explanation  of  just  how  the  old 
gentleman  came  to  have  the  bonds.  I  listened 
as  if  the  whole  story  were  new  to  me. 

"I  don't  doubt  your  word,  Mr.  Lowell,"  I 
said,  when  he  had  finished.  "If  anybody  but 
myself  were  executing  my  father's  estate  I 
presume  that  he  would  foreclose  on  the  plant, 
but  you  are  all  friends  of  mine  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  do  anything  unkind  or  unneighborly. 
Now  the  question  is :  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
bonds?  Personally  I  have  no  desire  for  any 
newspaper  connections.  Newspapers  are,  to 
my  mind,  the  greatest  curse  that  the  country 
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has  today.  They  wantonly  ruin  men's  reputa- 
tions, disseminate  slander,  encourage  backbit- 
ing and  foment  class  hatred." 

"But  we  must  have  newspapers,"  interrupted 
Lowell. 

"Maybe  they  are  necessary  evils,"  I  retorted, 
"but  I  want  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  them." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  keep  up  your  father's 
contributions  to  the  paper?"  one  of  the  others 
asked.  "An  assessment  will  be  necessary  this 
month." 

"Not  for  mine,"  I  declared  with  a  snap.  "I'd 
rather  contribute  towards  the  death  and  burial 
of  every  blamed  newspaper  in  the  country." 

Then  all  four  started  on  me,  arguing,  plead- 
ing, entreating,  expostulating.  We  needed  a 
party  organ,  they  said,  and  it  was  likely  to  be 
especially  useful  to  me.  Besides,  if  I  didn't 
assume  a  share  of  the  burden  they  would  sell 
the  property,  which  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  political  enemies.  The  upshot  of  this 
rivulet  of  language  was  an  agreement  that  I, 
as  a  matter  of  friendship,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  party,  should  have  in  exchange  for  the 
bonds  a  new  issue  of  stock  equal  to  the  total 
amount  then  outstanding,  and  would  chip  in 
with  the  others  when  necessary.  But  I  pledged 
them  all  to  secrecy. 

The  necessary  legal  requirements  were  com- 
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plied  with  and  I  became  half  owner  of  the 
"Courier."  That,  however,  was  not  enough. 
Already  there  were  in  my  mind  nebulous 
schemes  for  using  the  paper  as  a  lever  to  turn 
my  mill  and  grind  out  contributions  of  money 
and  power.  Before  beginning  operations  it 
was  of  paramount  importance  to  insure  my- 
self against  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
my  picayune  associate  in  the  ownership  of  the 
"Courier."  I  examined  the  plant  and  learned 
from  the  manager  that  there  was  and  had  been 
for  a  good  while  urgent  need  of  a  new  press 
and  other  improvements.  That  suggested  to 
me  an  idea  for  scaring  one  of  the  quartette  into 
surrendering  his  stock.  Lowell  seemed  the 
easiest  mark.  While  reckoned  better  off  than 
the  others,  his  money  was  pretty  well  tied 
up  and  I  knew  that  a  sudden  demand  for  a 
large  amount  of  cash  would  embarrass  him. 
Besides,  apart  from  myself,  he  was  the  largest 
individual  stockholder  and  in  addition  it  was 
from  him,  especially,  that  I  had  reason  to  fear 
opposition  in  at  least  one  of  my  contemplated 
schemes.  He  was  almost  paralyzed  when  I 
told  him,  with  some  embellishments,  what  the 
manager  had  said  and  suggested  that  the  five 
stockholders  raise  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  press  and  other  things  needed. 
He  told  me,  what  I  already  knew,  that  he 
would  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  securities 
in  order  to  pay  his  contribution  towards  the 
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current  expenses  of  the  "Courier,"  and  that 
was  as  far  as  he  could,  or  would  go.  I  per- 
sisted that  the  rejuvenation  of  the  plant  was 
an  imperative  necessity  and  purposely  kept  at 
it  until  he  lost  his  temper,  as  I  hoped  and  anti- 
cipated. 

"I'm  sick  of  the  blasted  nuisance,"  he  de- 
clared with  vehemence.  "I've  a  mind  to  throw 
my  stock  certificates  into  the  ash  can  and 
pay  the  garbage  man  to  take  them  away." 

"I  feel  pretty  much  as  you  do,"  was  my 
comment,  "but  now  that  you  folks  have  got 
me  into  this  I  hate  to  throw  up  my  hands. 
Still,  I  appreciate  that  this  call  comes  at  you 
in  an  awkward  time.  You  have  done  more 
than  your  share  already  and  I  think  it's  time 
to  pass  around  the  doubtful  honor  of  putting 
up." 

"Seems  so  to  me,"  he  remarked,  somewhat 
mollified. 

"Tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  I  rejoined  as  if  a 
bright  thought  had  just  struck  me.  "Suppose 
you  transfer  your  stock  to  me,  keep  quiet 
about  the  matter,  and  I'll  take  it  around  and 
see  if  I  can't  coax  somebody  into  assuming 
ownership." 

He  jumped  at  the  offer  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's loss  of  time  the  transfer  was  made. 
The  smooth  way  in  which  my  scheme  had 
worked  out  put  into  my  head  the  idea  of 
obtaining  possession  of  all  the  stock.  So  I 
visited  the  other  three,  separately,  told  them 
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of  the  money  needed,  bewailed  the  fact  that 
Lowell  had  drawn  out  and  that  I  was  looking 
for  somebody  to  unload  his  stock  on.  Each, 
in  turn,  evinced  an  eager  desire  to  follow  his 
example.  I  was  very,  very  sorry,  of  course, 
but  finally,  most  reluctantly,  and  as  a  matter 
of  pure  friendship,  I  allowed  the  trio  to  assign 
their  stock  to  me,  but  insisted  on  it  still 
standing  in  their  names  on  the  record,  for  pur- 
poses of  my  own.  Thus  I  became  absolute 
owner  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  long  time  afterwards  that  my  quondam 
associates  discovered  how  the  game  had  been 
worked.  One  would  think  that  my  action  in 
assuming  the  burden  myself  instead  of  foisting 
it  on  others  should  have  increased  their  sense 
of  obligation  to  me,  but  with  the  usual  cussed- 
ness  and  perversity  of  human  nature,  they 
acted  as  if  I  had  done  them  an  ill  turn.  Indeed, 
Lowell  was  heard  to  hint  pretty  broadly  that  I 
had  buncoed  him.  I  learned  then,  and  the  les- 
son was  often  reinforced  subsequently,  that  the 
persons  for  whom  you  do  favors  are  the  only 
ones  who  ever  really  nurse  a  grudge  against 
you. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JASON'S  OPINIONS  OF  NEWSPAPER 
MEN  — HE  BECOMES  A  GAS  COM- 
PANY AND  OBLIGES  THE  RIVAL 
CONCERN  TO  BUY  HIM  OUT. 

IN  the  new  thoughts  that  came  to  me  as 
the  owner  of  the  "Courier,"  there  was  no 
feeling  of  pride.  Newspapers  I  had  little 
respect  for  and  for  most  newspaper  men 
I  had  less.  To  my  mind  they  were  in  the 
same  class  as  lawyers  ready  to  hire  them- 
selves out  to  anybody  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  just  as  soldiers  of  fortune  used  to 
sell  their  services  to  the  rulers  of  Europe.  I 
found  this  difference  between  the  law  sharps 
and  the  newspaper  fellows:  that  the  former 
could  always  be  depended  upon  to  stand  to- 
gether in  defense  of  each  other  and  their 
class  and  one  would  never  dream  of  inter- 
fering if  he  saw  a  fellow  attorney  taking  the 
lining  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  victims,  whereas 
the  newspaper  fellows  are  the  most  envious 
and  jealous  lot  of  people  that  I  ever  met. 
They'll  roast  each  other  more  unmercifully 
than  they  will  anybody  else  and  you  can't 
get  one  to  give  another  credit  for  anything. 
Add  to  this  that  they're  the  biggest  kind  of 
fools  and  you  have  a  fair  notion  of  my  esti- 
mate regarding  them.  In  their  hired  work 
of  lambasting  people  against  whom  person- 
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ally  they  have  no  grievance,  they  show  no 
thought  of  the  future  and  don't  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  their  employers  may 
land  them  on  the  sidewalks  on  little  or  no 
notice.  If  they  had  a  particle  of  sense  we'd 
see  more  of  them  copying  the  example  of  the 
rich  man's  steward  that  the  Scripture  tells  of, 
and  making  themselves  solid  with  men  who 
might  help  them.  I  have,  however,  known  a 
few  who  had  an  unerring  instinct  for  picking 
out  the  slice  of  bread  with  most  jam  on  it. 
They  gained  a  great  reputation  among  the 
superficial — and  most  people  belong  in  that 
category — by  abstract  denunciations  of  graft 
and  grafters.  When  they  picked  out  con- 
crete cases  for  a  display  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  abhorrence  of  inquity,  Chicago  or 
Oshkosh,  or  some  such  place,  was  usually  the 
scene.  If  a  politician  in  Kamschatka  or  San 
Francisco  were  accused  of  protecting  vice  and 
crime,  then  the  most  hifalutin  phrases  were 
spilled  all  over  creation  to  express  the  wrath 
and  contempt  evoked  by  the  knowledge  that 
such  things  could  be,  while  the  writers,  or 
their  employers,  were  hobnobbing  with  men 
engaged  in  precisely  the  same  business  at 
home.  That  was  my  idea  of  the  way  to  run 
the  "Courier"  as  a  general  rule,  except  when 
engaged  in  a  crusade  ordered  by  me  for 
specific  purposes.  I  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  entering  into  competition  with  the 
Reformers,  but  it  was  my  purpose  to  use  them 
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whenever  practicable  to  suit  my  own  ends. 
They  are  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  so  willing  to 
take  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  fire  the  balls 
handed  to  them  by  the  fellow  secreted  in  the 
wings,  and  they  never  think  of  asking  about 
the  cash  receipts,  let  alone  demanding  a  share 
of  them ! 

While  cogitating  thus  I  was  not  idle  in  de- 
vising schemes  to  put  the  financial  burden  of 
the  "Courier"  on  shoulders  other  than  my 
own,  without,  of  course,  in  any  way  relaxing 
my  control  of  it.  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  city  and  county  officials  to 
double  the  amount  of  official  printing  given 
to  the  "Courier."  Besides  that  I  had  the  City 
Council  pass  an  ordinance  requiring  all  appli- 
cants for  liquor  licenses  to  advertise  that  fact 
for  at  least  twenty  days  in  advance,  "the  form 
of  such  advertisement  and  the  newspaper  or 
newspapers  in  which  it  should  appear  to  be 
designated  by  the  City  Clerk,"  who  happened 
to  be  a  friend  of  mine.  For  the  advertising  the 
applicants  for  licenses  paid  themselves  and 
nobody  had  any  sympathy  for  them.  But 
the  other  advertising  touched  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  and  there  was  considerable  mur- 
muring. The  "Globe"  showed  a  disposition 
to  take  up  the  cudgel  for  the  penurious  and 
disgruntled  taxpayers,  but  its  work  was 
stopped  by  a  gift  of  equal  patronage  on  the 
license  advertising.  But  the  street  gossip 
about  all  this  brought  to  the  surface  facts 
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about  my  ownership  of  the  "Courier"  which 
I  had  rather  kept  under  cover.  As  it  was  I 
neither  admitted  nor  denied  anything,  but  met 
with  a  jest  all  inquisitive  questions.  To  a 
few  of  the  elect  I  confided  the  information  that 
I  was  interested  in  the  paper  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  helping  out  a  few  friends,  and  that 
was  literally  true. 

Anyway  the  main  point  was  that  provision 
had  been  made  to  secure  an  income  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  "Courier"  and 
enough  over  to  guarantee  the  payments  on 
a  new  press,  outside  of  the  first  instalment. 
So  I  had  my  newspaper  property  at  practi- 
cally no  cost  to  myself  and  it  was  now  on  a 
basis  of  self-support.  With  proper  manage- 
ment it  might  possibly  be  made  to  earn  a 
profit,  besides  the  side  lines  in  which  I  planned 
to  make  it  yield  me  substantial  returns. 

I  began  to  look  around  for  likely  material 
and  while  doing  so  there  was  thrust  before 
my  nose  something  better  than  I  had  dared 
hope  for.  There  was  a  Receiver's  sale  of 
plant,  mains,  etc.,  of  the  People's  Gas  Com- 
pany, in  Largo,  a  neighboring  town  of  about 
500  inhabitants.  This  concern  had  been  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  a  real  estate  boom  in 
Largo,  but  the  boom  collapsed  and  the  place 
became  more  somnolent  than  ever.  I  bought 
the  whole  outfit  for  about  the  junk  value  of 
the  tank,  pipes  and  apparatus. 

Then  I  had  the  "Courier"  open  fire  on  the 
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Bothwell  Gas  Company.  This  was  a  popular- 
move  because  the  company  while  paying  big 
dividends,  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  a  poor 
quality  of  gas  and  was  insolent  in  its  atti- 
tude towards  its  customers  and  the  public 
generally.  Monopoly  in  any  field  inevitably 
breeds  arrogance  and  indifferent  service  and 
the  Bothwell  Gas  Company  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  "Courier"  ran  the  gamut 
in  its  charges  and  accusations  and  there  was 
no  scarcity  of  ammunition.  Old  Pro  Bono* 
Publico  and  Constant  Reader  flooded  the  office 
with  letters,  invaribly  accompanied  by  a  request 
"that  the  writer's  name  be  not  revealed."  What 
a  lot  of  persons  there  are  ready  to  fight  heroi- 
cally when  masked  and  in  the  safe  shelter  of 
the  weather  side  of  a  thick  hedge !  And  there 
isn't  any  place  in  the  world  like  a  newspaper 
office  for  studying  the  breed  at  short  range. 

I  left  word  with  the  manager  of  the 
"Courier"  to  give  no  satisfaction  to  any  of 
the  Gas  Company  crowd  until  the  President  of 
the  company  put  in  an  appearance  in  person 
and  he  was  to  be  referred  to  me.  It  took 
about  two  weeks  to  bring  him  around  waving 
the  white  flag  and  wanting  to  know  what  it 
was  all  about. 

"Why,"    I    said,    with    my    most    charming/ 
smile,  "the  boys  down  at  the  'Courier'  office 
told   me  that  they  were   receiving  numerous 
complaints  from  your  customers.    They  asked 
my  advice  and  I  told  them  they  ought  to  in- 
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vestigate  and  print  the  facts.  I  thought  some 
of  the  articles  rather  good,  didn't  you?" 

"I  did  not,"  he  spluttered.  "Now,  Senator, 
to  get  down  to  business:  We  can't  afford  to 
have  these  attacks  continue.  What  must  we 
do  to  stop  them?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  By  the  way,  I'm 
thinking  of  going  into  the  gas  business  my- 
self. Buying  that  plant  in  Largo  has  sug- 
gested to  me  the  possibility  of  starting  a  new 
company  here  and  competing  with  your 
company." 

"What!"  he  yelled. 

"Why,  I  think  you  heard  me.  Possibly 
this  will  give  you  a  clearer  idea  of  what  I 
mean,"  handing  him  a  copy  of  an  ordinance 
granting  to  the  Popular  Gas  Company  the 
right  to  lay  mains,  run  pipes  and  conduits  and 
maintain  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture,  distribution  and  sale  of  gas.  As 
he  read  it  the  man's  face  grew  purple  and 
white  by  turns. 

"Are  you  serious?"  was  all  he  said.  It  was 
easy  to  see  by  his  appearance  that  he  didn't 
dare  give  voice  to  his  real  feelings. 

"Never  more  so,,  in  my  life.  There's  good 
money  in  the  gas  business  and  there  seems 
to  be  room  for  another  company  in  Bothwell." 

"No  there  isn't.  With  this  territory  divided 
the  two  companies  would  be  lucky  if  they 
paid  expenses  and  it  would  cost  each  just 
about  as  much  as  it  does  now  to  operate." 
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"Well,  I'm  willing  to  take  chances." 

"Excuse  me,  Senator,  but  what  is  it  that 
you  want  us  to  do?" 

"Why,  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything. 
But  if  our  positions  were  reversed  I  think  I'd 
try  to  purchase  the  Largo  Gas  Company  plant 
and  that  might  head  off  the  threatened  compe- 
tion." 

"Pardon  my  bluntness,  Senator,  but  what 
is  your  figure  for  that  outfit?" 

"Oh,  if  you  were  increasing  your  capital 
stock  for  the  purposes  of  extensions  and  im- 
provements, a  million  dollars  worth  of  it 
would  about  represent  the  value  of  my  hold- 
ings and  interest." 

"You're  joking  now,  surely?" 

"No.  I  haven't  any  sense  of  humor.  Inci- 
dentally, you  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  Popular  Gas  Company  will  reduce 
rates  25  per  cent,  below  those  charged  by 
your  company.  Good  afternoon." 

That  same  evening,  I  learned  afterwards, 
there  was  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Bothwell  Gas  Company.  Several  of 
the  close-fisted  old  skinflints  denounced  me 
as  a  robber  and  a  pirate,  though  the  same 
individuals  were  unusually  polite  and  cordial 
when  they  met  me  personally.  After  much 
wrangling  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  accept  my  terms 
if  he  couldn't  beat  me  down  any.  He  found 
me  apparently  indifferent  as  to  what  he  or 
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his  company  did  or  didn't  do.  He  talked 
and  talked.  I  let  him,  merely  interjecting  an 
occasional  remark  about  the  cheapening  of 
gas  production,  and  such  like.  After  he  had 
exhausted  his  wind  reservoirs  and  saw  that 
I  had  no  intention  of  compromising,  he  sur- 
rendered. 

Pretty  soon  the  coveted  gas  stock  passed 
into  my  possession.  Then  the  "Courier" 
crusade  tapered  off  until  it  reached  the  vanish- 
ing point.  A  murder  sensation  took  its  place 
in  the  public  interest  and  the  grievances 
against  the  Bothwell  Gas  Company  were  for- 
gotten or  stored  away  in  the  lumber  corner 
of  the  collective  human  anatomy.  And  every- 
body was  satisfied.  Or  at  least  I  was  and  to 
me  that  was  of  prime  importance. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

JASON  BECOMES  A  KNIGHT  OF  TRUE 
CHRISTIANITY. 

MY  gas  deal  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
talk.  The  story  appeared  in  at  least 
a  dozen  different  versions  and  hardly 
any  of  them  were  even  approximately 
correct.  They  originated  mostly,  if  not 
wholly,  from  the  directorate  of  the  Bothwell 
Gas  Company  and  they  kept  gathering  sub- 
stance and  changing  color  as  they  passed  from 
one  to  another.  My  old  friend,  Lowell,  was 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  critics.  He  was 
suffering  from  the  delusion  that  I  had 
jockeyed  him  out  of  his  "Courier"  stock  and 
then  used  the  power  thus  acquired  to  make  a 
raid  on  his  gas  holdings.  Of  course  this  was 
the  veriest  nonsense.  He  was  exceedingly 
glad,  yes  eager,  to  unload  his  share  in  the 
"Courier,"  and  didn't  change  his  mind  until  I 
had  made  it  self-sustaining  and  demonstrated 
how  it  could  be  made  powerful  and  useful. 
In  the  gas  transaction  my  conduct  was  equally 
unassailable.  I  had  followed  the  most  ap- 
proved business  maxim  by  buying  something 
cheap  and  selling  it  dear;  I  saw  an  opening 
to  compete  profitably  with  a  close  corporation 
that  had  been  making  unreasonably  large  divi- 
dends and  the  men  running  it  determined  that 
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as  an  investment  they  could  afford  to  absorb 
the  prospective  competition. 

I  had  simply  broken  into  a  monopoly  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  by  the  people  and  in- 
creased by  one  the  number  of  persons  who 
\vore  to  divide  the  earnings.  Surely  the  men 
who  had  taken  out  many  times  over  the 
capital  that  they  originally  invested  in  the 
Gas  Company  had  no  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  consumers  and  the  general  public 
were  not  affected  at  all.  If  they  chose  to 
create  monopolies,  with  unrestricted  powers, 
it  was  of  slight  concern  to  them  whether  the 
earnings  were  divided  between  ten  men  or 
ten  times  that  number. 

That  seemed  to  me  then  (and  does  so  still) 
to  be  the  logical  and  fair  way  of  looking  at 
the  matter,  but  a  number  of  citizens  thought, 
or  at  any  rate  spoke,  differently.  There  were 
murmurings  about  "high  finance,"  "hold-ups" 
and  what  not.  All  the  little  commonplace 
individuals  whose  life  is  one  unbroken  mark- 
ing of  routine  and  precedent  and  well-trodden 
paths  were  either  barking  or  shaking  their 
heads.  These  kinds  of  human  atoms  really 
get  more  of  life's  prizes  than  they  are  en- 
titled to.  Nature  puts  mountains  and  deserts 
and  apparently  unfordable  rivers  in  the  way 
of  the  pioneer.  Those  who  take  the  risks  and 
by  their  skill  and  ingenuity  circumvent  the 
obstacles  are  worthy  of  rich  rewards.  There 
were  impediments  in  my  way,  both  in  politics 
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and  in  business.  In  removing  these  and  push- 
ing forward  to  the  object  desired  there  was 
serious  risk,  but  I  took  all  the  chances  and 
won  out.  My  conscience  was  clear.  No  one 
could  point  to  any  law  of  the  municipality, 
State  or  nation,  and  prove  that  I  had  infringed 
it.  Had  I  violated  the  moral  law?  Who 
should  judge?  Certainly  not  men  whose 
methods  on  six  days  of  the  week  gave  the 
lie  to  their  professions  on  the  seventh — men. 
who  if  they  formed  a  religion  based  on  their 
business  practices  would  give  to  the  world 
a  new  sect,  even  in  this  age  of  overcrowded 
religious  competition. 

That  looked  to  me  to  be  a  proposition  for 
experts.  Then  was  born  a  plan  to  obtain, 
inferentially,  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  of 
theologians.  The  church  to  which  I  belonged 
had  a  seminary  about  thirty  miles  from  Both- 
well  and  I  had  done  a  good  many  favors  for 
the  Trustees  in  the  way  of  obtaining  on  easy 
terms  land  for  extensions  and  the  necessary 
funds.  These  things  had  cost  me  nothing, 
except  some  of  my  valuable  time,  but  the 
affairs  were  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  institution  and  all  con- 
nected therewith  were  under  heavy  obliga- 
tions to  me.  I  invited  the  Trustees  to  a  little 
dinner.  When  a  man's  waistcoat  is  expanding 
over  a  carefully  selected  variety  of  solids  and 
liquids,  served  just  to  his  liking,  he  is  in  the 
right  humor  to  regulate  philosophically  the  af- 
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fairs  of  his  neighbors  and  the  world  in  general. 
That  stage  having  been  reached,  I  steered  the 
conversation  to  a  discussion  of  the  prevalent 
worldiness  and  the  growing  indifference  to 
religion.  Yes,  they  all  agreed  that  these  ten- 
dencies were,  alas,  only  too  noticeable.  Wasn't 
it  time  to  call  a  halt?  Couldn't  something  be 
done?  They  gabbled  like  a  lot  of  old  grannies, 
but  when  it  came  to  practical  suggestions 
their  poverty  was  as  marked  as  that  of  the 
proverbial  beggarman.  The  most  intelligent 
offering  was  that  of  a  prolix  divine  fond  of 
the  music  of  his  own  voice  who  advised  that 
one  Sunday  be  set  apart  for  a  sermon  in  all 
the  churches  on  the  topic.  That  I  remarked, 
with  a  few  complimentary  personal  allusions, 
was  excellent,  but  didn't  the  conditions  call  for 
something  more  likely  to  focus  attention?  In 
the  most  deferential  way  I  proposed  that  the 
Seminary  should  take,  and  keep  a  commanding 
position  in  the  matter  of  establishing  a  new 
feature  in  connection  with  its  annual  Com- 
mencement Day  list  of  honors  and  degrees — 
the  conferring  of  a  diploma  or  ribbon  on  the 
Model  Christian  of  the  State.  This  yearly 
event  would  be  bound  to  attract  great  atten- 
tion and  it  would  enable  the  Trustees  to 
select  for  the  honor  on  each  occasion  an  indi- 
vidual whose  outstanding  virtues  emphasized 
the  prevailing  defects,  whatever  they  might  be. 
This  was  hailed  with  rapturous  approba- 
bation.  Then  they  fell  to  on  a  consideration 
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as  to  the  best  subject  to  be  used — illuminated 
parchment,  a  medal,  cup,  or  badge  of  some 
kind.  My  own  opinion  was  solicited  and  I 
answered  that  the  emblem  was  not  of  vital 
significence,  so  long  as  it  was  appropriate 
and  suggestive  and  the  recipient  were  prop- 
erly selected.  I  mentioned  the  insignia  of 
the  Victoria  Cross,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  Before  we  parted 
it  was  agreed  to  institute  the  Knights  of 
True  Christianity  and  on  my  motion  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  news  a  profound  secret 
until  the  day  of  the  first  presentation.  I 
offered  to  contribute  the  cost  of  the  first 
emblem  and  hinted,  without  committing  my- 
self definitely,  that  I  might  be  disposed  to 
provide  a  permanent  fund  to  meet  the  expense. 

As  the  time  for  selecting  the  first  member 
of  the  Knights  of  True  Christianity  drew 
near,  I  invited  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  a  week-end  trip 
to  a  popular  resort.  Quite  naturally,  it 
appeared,  the  Knighthood  came  up  in  our  chat. 
I  dwelt  feelingly  on  the  futility  of  all  our 
striving  after  material  prosperity.  How  it  hard- 
ened and  calloused  us  and  dulled  the  fine 
edge  of  our  spiritual  nature  and  drew  us 
further  from  the  purpose  which  the  Creator 
had  in  view  in  putting  the  human  race  upon 
this  earth. 

"I  have,"  I  said  in  concluding  a  really  im- 
pressive bit  of  oratory,  "achieved  some  success 
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in  this  life,  but  in  doing  so  have  tried  to  keep 
my  heart  and  soul  clean  and  pure.  Yet,  I  say  to 
you,  that  beyond  all  the  success,  all  the  honors 
that  have  come  to  me,  or  may  come,  I  would 
value  the  distinction  of  being  deemed  worthy 
of  admission  to  the  Knighthood  of  True 
Christianity." 

"I  think  that  you  are  an  ideal  Knight,"  said 
my  friend. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  I  protested. 

"Oh,  but  yes,  yes,"  he  reiterated.  '"'Where 
else  shall  we  seek  for  our  first  Knight?  Not 
among  the  ministry,  because  it's  their  business 
to  be  model  Chrisians.  Besides,"  and  now 
he  was  warming  up,  "these  Knights  ought  to 
be  chosen  exclusively  from  among  the  laity 
so  that  they  may  thus  better  serve  as  an 
example  to  their  fellows  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  professional  avocations.  Because 
your  character  warrants  it,  because  you  arc 
a  faithful  member  of  our  church  and  the  most 
helpful  of  friends  to  our  Seminary  and  lastly, 
though  not  leastly,  because  your  selection  as 
the  first  Knight  would  give  eclat  to  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  Order,  I  shall  urge  your 
name  and  insist  that  you  be  designated." 

"I'm  sorry  now,"  I  remarked  in  a  some- 
what embarrassed  way,  "that  I  mentioned  the 
matter  to  you  or  so  unthinkingly  gave  vent  to 
my  feelings.  It  looks  as  if  I  had  almost  asked 
for  the  honor." 

"Not   at  all,  my  dear   Senator,  not  at   all. 
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I've  had  you  on  my  mind  all  along  and  it  was 
a  great  joy  to  learn  that  you  had  such  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  Knighthood  and  what  it 
means." 

That  really  settled  it,  as  I  knew,  and  there 
was  nothing  unexpected  therefore  in  the 
formal  notice,  about  two  weeks  later  that  the 
Trustees  had  unanimously  picked  me  as  the 
first  Knight  of  True  Christianity  and  that  I 
would  receive  the  decoration  on  Commence- 
ment Day  at  the  Seminary. 

'Twas  one  to  be  remembered,  that  day  at 
the  Seminary.  Not  a  fly  in  my  ointment  was 
observable.  There  was  I,  young,  not  bad- 
looking,  in  perfect  health,  the  winner  and 
holder  of  wealth  and  political  honors,  and  now 
my  Church  was  setting  the  seal  of  her  approval 
on  me — giving  me,  as  it  were,  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  and  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  in 
spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  envious  I  was  a 
model  Christian,  not  only  scrupulously  obey- 
ing the  moral  law  but  exemplifying  it  so 
accurately  as  to  set  the  standard  for  all 
laymen. 

I  was  eulogized  as  a  paragon  compared  to 
whom  (one  would  think  after  hearing  the 
speeches)  Admirable  Crichton  was  a  fourth- 
rate  actor.  It  struck  me  that  they  laid  it  on 
a  little  thick.  The  human  animal,  be  he  prince 
or  papuer,  likes  flattery,  but  we  don't  all  like 
it  in  the  same  way.  I  like  mine  condensed 
and  in  dainty  capsules,  tied  with  ribbons  and 
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enclosed  in  a  nice  case,  while  there  are  people 
who  want  the  stuff  shoveled  at  them  as 
though  it  were  mortar. 

Wasn't  it  Walpole  who  said  that  every  man 
has  his  price?  That  was  a  sweeping  general- 
ization requiring  many  qualifications,  but  I  do 
believe  that  every  man,  and  more  emphatically 
so  every  woman,  is  susceptible  to  flattery.  The 
coarse  barbarian  wants  it  flung  in  his  face  and 
like  Oliver  Twist  yells  for  more,  but  it  re- 
quires finesse  and  skill  to  touch  the  soft  spot 
of  the  educated,  sophiscated  and  polished  man 
of  the  world.  Without  conceit  I  can  say  that 
I  never  failed  yet  where  I  started  even — that 
is  without  any  handicap  as  to  prejudice 
against  me  or  suspicion  of  my  motives.  I  had 
no  rule.  In  fact  you  can't  work  such  things 
by  rules  and  trying  to  do  so  means  sure  fail- 
ure. I  simply  took  the  trouble  to  study  the 
individual  thoroughly,  learn  his  tastes  and 
ascertain  his  hobbies.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
were  foolish  enough  to  pride  himself  on  being 
a  rare  good  judge  of  poetry,  I'd  take  occasion 
to  ask  for  his  opinion,  before  other  people,  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  certain  verses. 

When  the  golden  cross  of  the  Knighthood 
of  True  Christianity  was  pinned  on  my  breast, 
bearing  the  emblems  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity,  I  made  a  modest  little  speech  in  the 
hope  of  heading  off  the  reaction  likely  to  be 
provoked  by  my  eulogists.  With  the  great- 
est appearance  of  sincerity  that  I  could  call 
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up,  it  was  announced  as  my  lifetime  purpose 
to  endeavor  to  live  and  comport  myself  as  to 
deserve,  in  some  measure,  the  "too  generous 
praise  of  those  good  friends  whom  we  all  love 
and  revere." 

The  newspapers  were  full  of  the  affair.  With 
a  few  exceptions  they  were  friendly  and  some 
very  laudatory.  That  pestiferous  Wallace  had, 
of  course,  to  butt  in  with  his  usual  ill-timed 
jibes.  He  made  a  painful  effort  to  be  funny 
and  manufactured  alleged  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  new  Knights,  among  which  was 
a  solemn  pledge  that  no  Knight  should  steal 
a  newspaper,  gas  company  or  railroad  from 
any  of  his  associates  in  the  Order.  Another 
black  mark  against  him  went  down  in  my 
book.  Yet,  why  should  I  let  a  pinhead  like 
him  worry  me?  He  was  a  jaundiced  dema- 
gogue while  I  was  a  True  Christian  Knight! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

JASON'S  DOMESTIC  LIFE— MRS.  JONES 
OPPOSES  HIS  METHODS  AND  SHE 
DIES  HEARTBROKEN. 

ALONG  about  the  middle  of  my  Sena- 
torial term  I  was  married.  Concerning 
my  family  life  I  am  reluctant  to  say 
much,  even  in  this  confidential  chat  with  my- 
self. Unlike  so  many  people  who  will  discuss 
freely  with  friends  and  acquaintances  the  inti- 
mate affairs  of  their  domestic  circle,  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  such  things  with  more  or  less 
sacredness.  Perhaps  sacredness  isn't  exactly  the 
right  expression  because  I  cannot  recall  that 
anything  ever  impressed  me  as  being  sacred 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Maybe  it  would  be  nearer  accuracy  to  put 
down  my  reticence  to  pride. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  I  do  not 
care  to  dwell  on  my  purely  private  life,  al- 
though many,  many  thoughts  and  questions, 
and  some  regrets,  obtrude  themselves  when 
twilight  comes  and  I  am  alone — that  time 
when  memory  brings,  unbidden,  the  ghosts 
of  the  past  and  passes  them  in  review,  and 
you  must  recognize  them  whether  or  no,  and 
regardless  of  the  garb  in  which  they  appear. 
Often  we  would,  if  we  could,  bar  the  door  to 
them,  or  have  their  appearance  so  altered  as 
to  conform  to  our  idea  of  what  we'd  like  to 
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think  things  had  been,  but  over  that  we  have 
no  control.  The  fidelity  of  memory  is  often 
exceedingly  uncomfortable.  It  puts  before  us 
again  and  again  scenes  and  incidents,  words 
and  actions  that  we  would  give  much  to  forget. 

Probably  my  married  life  was  at  least  as 
happy  as  the  average,  if  not  more  so.  If  it 
had  to  be  all  gone  over  again  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  much  better,  but  there  are 
some  things  that  I'd  do  differently,  not  so 
much  that  they  were  wrongly  done,  but  rather 
because  it  would  be  more  comfortable  now  to 
feel  and  know  that  there  wasn't  any  doubt 
at  all  in  the  matter. 

I  was  never  much  of  a  lady's  man.  The  sex 
amused  and  interested  me  in  a  mild  way. 
They  have  always  seemed  to  me  like  untutored 
savages  with  the  thinnest  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  know  nothing  of  logic  or  justice 
and  are  guided  either  by  their  emotions,  or 
superior  force,  and  the  latter  appeals  to  their 
emotions,  just  as  it  did  in  the  primeval  days. 
Feed  a  woman's  vanity  and  you  can  do 
anything  with  her;  stick  pins  in  it  and  there 
are  no  lengths  to  which  she  will  not  go  in 
retaliating,  especially  if  the  object  be  one  of 
her  own  sex.  In  a  man  she  likes  alternate  en- 
dearments and  bullying,  and  she  never 
becomes  the  devoted  slave  of  a  man  who  does 
not  neglect  her,  more  or  less.  She  has  a 
craving  for  thrill,  for  the  dramatic  in  life. 
Without  her  the  drama  and  romantic  fiction 
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would  die  a  natural  death.  But  for  her  re- 
ligion would  become  a  mere  negligible  phil- 
osophy and  charity  a  passing  whim ;  hospitals 
would  languish  and  unselfishness  be  regulated 
on  a  purely  business  basis. 

My  wife,  Mary  Anton,  was  an  exceptional 
woman  in  many  respects.  She  had  all  the 
virtues  of  womanhood,  an  unusual  vein  of 
common  sense  and  withal  a  great  capacity  for 
suffering.  She  was  gentle  and  thoughtful. 
For  a  woman  she  was  notably  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  sometimes  too  much 
so,  I  thought.  The  daughter  of  a  prosperous 
local  merchant  she  had  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion and  was  reared  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Though  bright,  not  to  say  clever,  she 
had  no  ambition  for  intellectual  eminence, 
nor  did  she  manifest  much  respect  for  those 
notoriety-seeking  Amazons  who  live  on  pub- 
licity and  spend  all  their  spare  time  thinking 
up  new  schemes  to  obtain  it.  Her  idea  of 
womanhood  and  wifehood  conformed  more  to 
the  Scriptural  standard  than  to  the  modern 
acceptation  which  regards  matrimony  as  a 
limited  partnership  in  which  the  man  .does 
the  work  while  the  woman  attends  to  the  play. 
As  between  the  two  extremes  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  Indian  custom  preferable;  at  any 
rate  it  certainly  was  more  conducive  to  peace 
and  less  productive  of  confusion  than  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  latter  day  civilization.  Nowa- 
days the  average  woman  wants  all  the 
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pleasures,  privileges  and  benefits  of  marriage 
but  is  unwilling  to  shoulder  her  part  of  the 
responsibilities,  troubles  and  difficulties. 

Mary  had  old-fashioned  ideas  about  religion 
and  she  was  content  to  let  others  do  the  ex- 
ploring and  searching  for  new  Gods  and  fresh 
grounds  for  unbelief.  Her  theology  was 
simple;  she  believed  in  a  reckoning  both  here 
and  Hereafter  and  she  tried  conscientiously 
to  live  up  to  the  commandment  to  love  her 
neighbor  as  herself. 

As  to  how  I  wooed  and  won  her  I  shall  say 
nothing.  It  is  not  egotism  on  my  part  to  say 
that  there  were  more  showy  women  who 
would  have  jumped  at  the  chance  of  becoming 
Mrs.  Jason  Jones.  Occasionally  I  had  foolish 
moments  when  the  pride  of  possessing  and 
exhibiting  one  of  those  costumer's  models 
tempted  me  perilously  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  chasm,  but  sanity  invariably  intervened  ere 
it  was  too  late.  It  was  really  a  great  re- 
lief when  Mary  consented  to  marry  me.  The 
first  few  years  of  our  life  together  was  a  very 
pleasant  period  and  then  came  the  birth  of  our 
only  child,  a  boy.  Him  I  called  after  her 
father,  Thomas.  The  baby  absorbed  most  of 
her  time  and  attention.  Between  that  and  my 
devotion  to  business  and  politics  there  was 
little  time  or  opportunity  for  the  confidential 
chats  that  we  used  to  have.  In  some  respects 
I  was  rather  glad  of  this.  To  keep  my  politi- 
cal machine  well  oiled  and  properly  disciplined 
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I  had  to  do,  or  authorize,  many  acts  that  I 
knew  she  would  strongly  disapprove  of.  How- 
ever yielding  and  plastic  she  might  be,  in 
many  respects  she  was  absolutely  immovable, 
if  not  fanatical,  as  to  the  sanctity  of  all  written 
laws,  both  human  and  divine.  That  it  was  the 
law  sufficed  for  her  and  she  stood  for  its 
observance  and  fulfillment,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal necessities.  Personally  I  don't  believe  in 
breaking  the  laws  unnecessarily,  having  long 
outgrown  that  trait  of  boydom  which  glories 
in  trespassing  and  the  doing  of  the  forbidden. 
But  to  play  the  political  game  all  the  time  and 
obey  the  law  all  the  time  is  simply  impossible. 
There  is  no  other  game  where  one  has  to  take 
so  many  chances,  but  the  expert  who  is  in  to 
win  won't  hesitate  to  pull  a  card  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pack  if  he  thinks  success  otherwise 
doubtful.  This  doesn't  arise  so  much  from  a 
dishonest  disposition  or  failure  to  appreciate 
a  square  deal  but  the  lust  of  victory  in  the 
player's  blood.  He  simply  must  win,  regard- 
less of  methods  and  he  believes,  if  he  does  not 
actually  know,  that  his  opponent  has  no 
scruples  whatever  about  using  similar  tactics. 
Win,  win,  win — that  is  the  first,  last  and  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Political  Decalogue. 
Never  mind  the  rules  but  don't  let  yourself 
get  caught  violating  them. 

Many  of  these  violations  that  I  had  to  stand 
for  were  wholly  contrary  to  Mary's  notions  of 
right  and  wrong.  Once  in  a  while  such  things 
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came  up  in  a  general  way,  or  as  happening^ 
elsewhere,  and  she  was  most  emphatic  in  her 
condemnation.  More  than  once  I  thought  that 
her  elucidation  of  the  sinfulness  or  criminality 
of  certain  acts  was  meant  for  my  special  bene- 
fit. At  first  I  met  her  in  rather  a  flippant  and 
humorous  spirit,  evading  a  direct  expression 
of  opinion.  Later  I  must  have  grown  callous 
and  hardened  as  I  gradually  found  myself 
trying  in  a  half-hearted  way  to  defend  the 
theory  that  the  end  justified  the  means — that 
to  save  the  party  and  prevent  the  triumph  of 
men  whose  victory  would  work  injury  to  the 
public  interests  it  was  sometimes  both  neces- 
sary and  laudable  to  use  any  means  within 
reach.  Against  this  doctrine  she  protested 
with  unusual  spirit.  Once  or  twice  she  was 
positively  eloquent  in  picturing  the  danger  to 
the  Republic  if  dishonest,  illegal  and  undemo- 
cratic acts  were  countenanced  in  connection 
with  the  working  and  enforcement  of  laws 
and  the  administration  of  government.  I  tried 
to  joke  her  out  of  it  but  she  took  the  matter, 
and  her  own  view  of  it,  rather  seriously,  and 
she  began  to  question  me  more  sharply  re- 
garding incidents  which  cropped  up  in  the 
newspapers  from  time  to  time. 

One  night  Ike  Kling  came  to  the  house  to 
see  me.  Mary  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  man  and  she  recognized  him,  presum- 
ably from  newspaper  pictures.  Ike  was  the 
head  of  a  syndicate  of  repeaters  and  election 
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.  I  didn't  relish  him  as  a  visiting  friend 
but  Ike  had  some  business  of  importance  to 
himself,  and  to  me,  which  he  wouldn't  dis- 
cuss or  settle  with  anybody  else.  He  was,  at 
this  time,  just  sufficiently  indispensable  to  be 
independent  and  he  knew  it.  I  suppose  my 
home  was  as  safe  and  inconspicuous  a  place 
as  he  could  meet  me.  Anyway  he  chose  it, 
and.  to  be  entirely  frank,  I  did  not  dare  show 
in  my  manner  anything  but  cordiality.  We 
talked  for  about  an  hour  and  reached  a  con- 
clusion mutually  satisfactory. 

"Jason,"  said  Mary  to  me  after  he  had  gone, 
"what  did  Ike  Kling  call  for?" 

"Oh  nothing  of  any  consequence.  As  you 
know  people  come  to  me  on  all  kinds  of  trivial 
matters,  expecting  me  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures, play  law  giver,  distribute  alms  or  get 
their  relatives  out  of  jail." 

"But  I'm  asking  what  brought  Ike  Kling 
here?" 

"A  friend  of  his  is  in  the  penitentiary  and 
he  wants  me  to  get  a  pardon  for  him,"  I  re- 
plied, uttering  the  first  plausible  lie  that  came 
into  my  head. 

By  their  inconvenient  and  persistent  ques- 
tions women  often  compel  men  to  be  untruth- 
ful, and  to  prepare  for  such  interrogations  by 
cultivating  the  art  so  that  they  may  prevaricate 
artistically  and  skillfully.  On  this  account  I 
think  that  women  have  a  lot  to  answer  for. 

"If   that's   all    he   wanted,"    said    my   wife, 
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"why  did  you  consider  it  necessary  to  take 
him  from  the  reception  room  to  your  library?" 

"Merely,  so  that  I  could  smoke.  Now  Mary, 
you  are  asking  foolish  questions." 

"I  think  it's  time  to  be  asking  questions 
when  I  see  you  hobnobbing  with  a  man  like 
Ike  Kling.  If  the  newspapers  do  him  no  in- 
justice, he  is  a  common,  or  rather  an  uncom- 
mon, blackleg  who  makes  no  pretense  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood.  He  does  criminal 
work  around  election  time,  I  believe,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  lives  by  gambilng  and  from 
the  earnings  of  unfortunate  women.  If  I  were 
a  man,  I'd  scorn  to  touch  the  hand  of  such  a 
vile  creature,  let  alone  receive  him  as  a  friend 
and  hold  confidential  communications  with 
him.  If  politics  require  you  to  keep  such  com- 
pany, to  associate  with  Ike  Kling  and  his  like, 
then  it's  time  you  were  out  of  politics." 

"You  don't  understand,"  I  retorted  pee- 
vishly. "In  business  and  in  politics  both  you 
have  to  be  nice  to  people  you  despise.  If  you 
carry  your  feelings  on  your  sleeve  you'll  make 
no  headway.  On  the  contrary  you'll  make  so 
much  trouble  for  yourself  that  it  will  keep  you 
busy  and  leave  no  time  for  anything  else. 
I  don't  like  Ike  Kling  and  his  kind  any  better 
than  you  do,  but  he's  a  necessary,  or  inevitable 
evil." 

"If  you  did  your  duty  by  the  community 
you'd  be  helping  to  put  Ike  and  his  friends 
into  jail  instead  of  getting  any  of  them  out. 
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And  people  who  encourage  or  employ  them 
are  worse  than  they  are." 

When  Mary  made  that  last  thrust  I  didn't 
know,  in  fact  I  never  knew,  what  were  her 
knowledge  or  suspicions.  But  I  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  the  jab  was  meant  for 
me.  As  deftly  and  quickly  as  possible  I 
changed  the  subject,  but  her  remarks  rankled 
and  I  took  greater  care  than  ever  to  keep  away 
from  her  anything  that  might  suggest  dis- 
agreeable cross-examination  and  comments. 
Somehow  we  kept  drifting  gradually  away 
from  each  other.  Nothing  noticeable,  you 
know,  but  I  could  feel  that  she  wasn't  the 
same  towards  me  as  she  used  to  be.  She  did 
her  duty  as  a  wife  faithfully  but  the  boy  was 
the  recipient  of  her  affection  and  care.  He 
was  in  her  thoughts  all  the  time  and  she 
rather  spoiled  him  by  her  idealistic  nonsense. 
She  taught  him  to  take  literally  all  the  foolish- 
ness in  the  Looks  about  religion,  patriotism, 
honor,  charity,  self-respect  and  what  not. 

Our  first  open  break  occurred  over  the  case 
of  Abner  Spencer,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  these  notes.  Mary 
knew  his  wife  and  through  mutual  friends 
she  learned  what  I  was  doing  to  compel  his 
surrender.  She  expostulated  warmly.  In  the 
beginning  I  tried  to  put  her  off  by  saying  that 
she  had  been  misinformed,  etc.,  etc.  But  she 
knew  precisely  my  connection  with  the 
"Courier"  and  when  she  read  there  the  insinu- 
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ations  regarding  Spencer  she  called  me  to 
account. 

"These  attacks  are  mean  and  cowardly,"  she 
protested,  "and  you  ought  to  stop  them  at 
once." 

"People  who  live  in  glass  houses  ought  not 
to  throw  stones." 

"But  if  what  Spencer  says  isn't  true  can't 
that  be  proved  instead  of  trying  to  ruin  the 
man?" 

"If  he's  going  into  the  business  of  criticising 
other  people  he  surely  can't  object  to  the 
truth  being  told  about  himself." 

"That's  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
He's  not  looking  for  public  office.  It's  what 
he  says  that  counts,  not  his  personality.  If 
he's  mistaken  or  is  slandering  anybody  why 
not  show  that  it's  so  and  never  mind  trying 
to  blacken  his  character?"  By  this  time  she 
had  worked  herself  into  a  passion. 

"When  people  attack  us  the  way  that 
Spencer  has  been  doing,"  I  said  with  some 
heat,  "we  are  justified  in  striking  back  and 
in  using  whatever  weapons  there  are.  Spencer 
received  ample  warning  of  what  was  in  store 
for  him  in  case  he  persisted.  He  rejected  the 
warning  and  now  he's  taking  the  conse- 
quences." 

"Who  warned  him?" 

"I  did." 

"What  reason  did  he  give  for  refusing  to 
stop?" 
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"Oh,  the  usual  tommyrot— his  public  duty 
to  expose  the  rottenness,  arouse  the  people 
and  so  forth  and  so  on." 

"And  you  told  him  what  would  happen  if 
he  went  on?" 

"Not  exactly,  but  you  know  the  old  saying 
about  a  wink  being  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a  blind 
horse.  I  think  that  he  was  clever  enough  to 
understand  what  his  defiance  involved." 

"Then  I  say  he's  a  hero,"  she  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately. "A  man  who  will  deliberately  face 
the  raking  up  of  a  forgotten  or  unknown  scan- 
dal, who  will  brave  contempt  and  ruin  for 
what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  his 
duty  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  man- 
hood. It  was  of  such  stuff  that  the  early 
martyrs  were  made  and  but  for  it  today  free- 
dom would  be  unknown  in  the  world.  Instead 
of  being  abused  I  think  Abner  Spencer  is  a 
man  to  be  honored  !" 

"Oh,  he'll  be  honored  all  right,"  I  answered 
grinning  and  with  an  attempt  to  show  humor 
that  I  was  far  from  feeling.  "He'll  be  honored 
but  it'll  be  by  a  call  from  the  Sheriff." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  despicable 
hounding  is  to  continue?"  and  her  eyes  were 
blazing  as  I  had  never  before  seen  them.  I 
should  have  taken  warning  and  temporized  or 
tried  to  soothe  her.  But  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  appear  jaunty  and  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  I  was  red  hot  with  indignation. 

"There  will  be  no  let  up  on  that  slanderer," 
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I  snapped.  "He's  made  his  bed  and  must  lie 
on  it.  He  had  every  chance  in  the  world  for 
peace,  but  he  wanted  war  and  now  by  the 
eternal  he's  going  to  get  his  bellyful.  I'll 
pound  him  until  there  isn't  an  atom  left." 

"May  God  forgive  you,  Jason !  I  never 
knew  before  you  could  be  so  cruel,  so  merci- 
less, so  savage.  Even  in  your  worst  moments 
I  always  believed  you  to  have  some  real  man- 
hood in  you,  but  now  I'm  prepared  to  believe 
anything  that  could  be  said  about  you." 

That  was  the  last  straw.  To  hear  those 
words  from  the  one  person  in  the  world  who 
had  believed  in  me  and  trusted  me  disrupted 
my  last  vestige  of  self-control. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it,"  I 
shouted,  "why  don't  you  leave  the  house? 
I'm  master  here  and  I  mean  to  be  so.  If  you 
don't  like  the  way  I  do  things  get  out." 

She  stared  at  me  as  if  I  were  some  wild 
thing.  Then  she  uttered  a  long  wail,  like  the 
cry  of  a  Banshee,  put  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  left  the  room. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  my  mind 
into  a  semi-normal  condition  again.  Back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  every  incident  and  word 
of  that  interview  flashed  like  a  shuttle.  I  tried 
to  justify  myself  but  as  self-control  and  cool- 
ness returned,  this  seemed  harder  and  harder 
to  do.  Mind  you,  there  was  no  regret  what- 
ever for  what  had  been  done  to  Spencer.  He 
deserved  all  he  got,  and  more  too.  But  it  was 
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unpardonable  to  speak  to  Mary  as  I  had  done. 
I  had  been  brutal  and  worse  than  brutal.  In- 
stead of  displaying  before  her  that  revelation 
of  the  worst  side  of  my  nature  and  virtually 
ordering  her  from  the  house  it  would  have 
been  less  cruel  had  I  thumped  her  black  and 
blue.  I  fully  realized  then  for  the  first  time 
that  there  may  be  worse  husbands  than  the 
longshoreman  who  batters  his  wife  and  that 
physical  tortures  are  not  the  hardest  to  bear. 
In  one  of  my  schoolbooks  there  was  a  poem 
about  some  British  King  who  never  smiled 
again  after  the  drowning  of  his  son.  That  re- 
curred to  me  frequently  as  I  looked  at  my 
wife's  melancholy  face.  All  the  spirit  and 
energy  and  vitality  had  left  it.  She  was  forc- 
ing herself  to  attend  to  her  duties  but  except 
when  she  was  puttering  about  the  boy  there 
was  no  heart  or  life  in  anything  that  she  did. 
A  score  of  attempts,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
did  I  make  to  apologize,  but  she  shut  off  every 
effort  with  a  wearied  gesture.  I  even  went  the 
length  of  calling  the  jackals  off  from  Spencer 
but  that  was  too  late. 


Within  six  months  of  that  fateful  interview, 
Mary  died.  Her  last  words  were  a  prayer  for 
me  and  the  boy.  He  was  never  the  same  after 
she  had  gone  and  barely  a  year  later  he  fol- 
lowed her,  leaving  me  totally  alone,  without 
a  soul  in  the  world  who  really  cared  for  me. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JASON  MAKES  A  BARGAIN  WITH  THE 
MAYOR  OF  A  NEIGHBORING  MUNI- 
CIPALITY. 

THE  death  of  Mary,  followed  by  that  of 
the  boy,  left  me  very  desolate  and 
lonely.  But  I  could  not  for  long  give 
myself  the  luxury  of  periods  of  self-sympathy. 
There  were  calls  to  be  met,  work  to  be  done.  I 
had  my  business  to  attend  to  and  my  political 
machine  needed  constant  supervision.  Indeed, 
about  half  the  time  when  I  was  at  home  was 
occupied  in  untangling  and  repairing  the 
snarls  and  kinks  made  by  Big  Jack  and  his 
associates  during  my  absence  in  Washington, 
and  elsewhere.  What  they  were  trying  to  do 
was  all  right,  but  their  crude  and  blacksmith 
way  of  doing  it  revolted  my  soul.  Their 
defect  was  a  lack  of  imagination  and  for  that 
they  were  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  If 
they  wanted  a  man's  money  their  plan  un- 
doubtedly would  be  to  hold  him  up  after  dark 
and  go  through  his  clothes,  instead  of  figuring 
out  a  gentlemanly  and  perfectly  legal  way  of 
getting  it  without  any  risk  whatever.  I  tried 
to  knock  some  idea  into  their  heads  but 
these  receptacles  were  evidently  designed  only 
for  talking  purposes  and  for  acting  as  a 
channel  to  the  stomach.  I  lectured  and  lec- 
tured, but  it  did  little,  if  any  good.  As  soon 
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as  niv  hark  was  tunu'-l  they  proceeded 
blithely  to  rub  people  the  wrong  way  and 
make  enemies  gratuitously. 

It  was  decidedly  annoying  that  they  should 
be  guilty  of  such  frequent  blundering,  especi- 
ally at  this  time  when  the  end  of  my  Sena- 
torial term  was  approaching  and  I  was  plan- 
ning for  a  reelection.  They  were  loyal 
enough  to  me,  goodness  knows,  but  when 
they  found  a  man  criticising  me  it  didn't  tend 
towards  his  conversion,  or  that  of  the  by- 
standers, to  knock  him  down.  However,  I 
mollified  and  pacified  wherever  possible  and 
reached  out  for  alliances  likely  to  be  useful 
to  me.  This  year's  election  and  that  of  the 
following  year  would  determine  the  Senator- 
ship  and  the  first  one  was  now  not  many 
months  off.  If  our  party  kept  its  majority  in 
the  Legislature  I  would  have  no  competition, 
but  I  wasn't  deluding  myself  with  the  foolish 
notion  that  we  were  going  to  have  an  easy 
time  doing  that.  I  realized,  better  than  any 
of  my  followers,  that  there  was  a  lot  of  dis- 
satisfaction under  the  surface,  and  not  so  very 
far  under  at  that,  besides  what  was  openly 
expressed.  Wallace,  that  newspaper  writer 
and  fool,  saw  to  it  that  people  didn't  forget, 
and  he  encouraged  boldness  in  others,  who 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  as  meek  and 
mild  as  white  mice.  Then  Big  Jack  and 
my  other  deputies  had  estranged  some  people 
whom  I  found  it  impossible  to  win  back  to 
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the  organization.  Besides,  the  tide  was  be- 
ginning to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Altogether,  the  outlook  indicated  the  neces- 
sity for  close  and  strenuous  attention  on  my 
part,  to  have  even  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
Luck  was  against  me,  too,  in  the  management 
of  the  Republican  organization.  Cole  was 
dead  and  the  leadership  was  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  Carroll,  a  dashing,  clever  Irishman, 
with  all  the  resourcefulness  and  ready  wit 
of  his  race.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
make  any  deals  with  him.  He  was  fighting 
my  organization  at  every  turn,  neither  giving 
nor  asking  quarter.  I  was  able,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  acquire  the  secret  services  of  a 
few  of  his  followers,  but  they  could  not  help 
me  much  except  in  the  way  of  securing  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Captain's  plans  and  the 
identity  and  calibre  of  the  men  selected  to 
look  after  certain  work. 

In  a  roundabout  way  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  me  that  I  might  find  the  Mayor  of 
East  Florida  useful.  Though  never  having 
met  him  I  knew  of  him  and  from  Big  Jack 
I  learned  that  his  Honor,  otherwise  Jack 
Coote,  machinist,  had  done  duty  on  the  Grand 
Jury  and  there  manifested  a  willingness  to 
reciprocate  with  our  people.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican— at  least  he  called  himself  so  because 
otherwise  he  never  could  have  become  Mayor 
of  East  Florida.  That  was,  and  is  yet  to  some 
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extent,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  communities 
in  this  country. 

The  people  were  supposed  to  be  much  above 
the  average  in  intelligence  and  education. 
Possibly  the  supposition  was  in  consonance 
with  the  facts.  I  did  not  know  enough  of  the 
inhabitants  to  determine.  Outwardly  this 
claim  to  preeminence  seemed  to  be  based  on 
the  fact  that  no  matter  how  the  rest  of 
Leicester  county,  or  the  State,  might  go,  it 
was  sure  to  give  a  thumping  Republican  ma- 
jority, provided  that  the  candidates  on  that 
ticket  never  outraged  their  feelings  by  ap- 
pearing at  a  public  function,  at  night,  without 
evening  dress.  All  it  needed  was  a  regular 
supply  of  debating  club  themes  or  abstract 
questions  on  which  to  blow  off  steam. 

Coote,  I  subsequently  found,  to  be  a  shrewd, 
plausible  handshaker.  He  had  no  education 
except  what  he  picked  up  by  the  wayside,  but 
his  perceptions  were  keen  and  he  could  give 
an  imitation  of  knowledge  that  passed  with 
most  persons  as  the  real  thing.  He  had  accur- 
ately taken  the  measure  of  his  neighbors.  He 
catered  to  their  prejudices,  flattered  their 
foibles  and  agreed,  individually,  with  the  fads 
of  every  man  he  met.  There  was  some  demur 
at  first  to  the  proposition  to  elect  as  Mayor 
a  common  machinist,  but  a  personal  canvas 
on  his  part  convinced  the  prospective  objectors 
that  he  was  the  one  man  who  fully  agreed  with 
them  on  everything  and  was  capable  of  inter- 
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preting  their  wishes.  He  was  serving  his  last 
year  as  Mayor  and  having  no  desire  to  return 
to  the  prosaic  and  ill-paid  work  of  the 
machinist's  lathe,  he  wanted  to  hold  on  to  his 
job.  The  expectations  of  his  constituents  had 
not  been  fulfilled  and  even  they  were  begin- 
ning to  realize  that.  In  spite  of  East  Florida's 
reputation  of  upholding  the  Republican  ticket, 
Coote  feared  that  the  precedent  might  be 
broken  in  his  case  if  the  Democrats  made  a 
really  earnest  fight  against  him.  At  this  time, 
too,  there  happened  to  be  some  local  feeling 
against  a  corporation  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected and  Coote  could  not  take  the  hostile 
attitude  toward  it  that  his  people  wished  and 
expected  because,  as  I  knew,  he  was  on  its 
payroll.  He  made  a  good  bluff  at  being 
against  it  —  in  words,  but  the  citizens  were 
growing  restless  and  distrustful  at  the  lack 
of  action. 

So  when  Coote  came  to  see  me  I  was  well 
informed  regarding  him  and  had  no  difficulty 
about  my  plan  of  operations.  He  told  me  that 
he  wanted  to  be  Mayor  again  and  had  sufficient 
control  of  the  party  machinery  to  be  sure  of 
the  nomination.  What  he  desired  from  me 
was  an  assurance  of  a  "lay-down"  on  our  part 
so  that  he  would  have  no  trouble  at  the  polls. 
In  return  for  this  he  was  to  run,  through  all 
the  safe  districts  our  legislative  and  county 
ticket,  with  his  own  name  pasted  on  for  Mayor 
of  East  Florida.  He  was  absolutely  certain  of 
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giving  us  at  least  four  hundred  votes,  and 
probably  a  good  deal  more.  I  pledged  him  that 
the  voters  amenable  to  my  organization  would 
either  vote  for  him  or  remain  away  from  the 
polls,  and  that  my  people  should  nominate 
one  of  three  men  whose  names  he  promised 
to  send  to  me.  But  I  did  more  than  that. 

"Jack,"  I  said,  in  the  familiar  way  of  an  old 
friend,  "your  people  are  contemplating  a  lot 
of  improvements." 

"That's  so." 

"New  schools,  a  library,  boulevard,  opening 
new  streets?" 

"Yes,  we're  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  in 
the  next  few  years.  Our  folks  are  not  mean 
about  putting  up  for  such  things." 

"Are  you  in  a  position  to  get  the  earliest 
information  about  the  location  of  the  new 
buildings  and  so  forth?" 

"Sure  I  am — if  they  let  me  stay  as  Mayor." 

"Very  well.  Here's  my  proposition.  I'm 
forming  a  nice  little  corporation  to  deal  in  sub- 
urban realty.  Your  name  will  go  down  as 
one  of  the  few  stockholders." 

"But,  Senator,  I  haven't  a  cent.  I'll  have 
to  borrow  enough  for  my  campaign  expenses." 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you.  No  money  is 
needed  for  my  little  company.  All  you've  got 
to  do  is  to  give  me  advance  information  as  to 
where  those  improvements  are  to  be.  I'll  do 
the  rest  and  you'll  receive  your  check  as  soon 
as  a  transaction  is  completed." 
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"By  gosh,  that's  easy  money !" 

"Of  course  the  dividends  would  be  larger 
if  my  experts  could  pick  the  site  and  have  at 
least  a  few  months'  time  to  turn  round  in," 
this  by  way  of  suggestion. 

"In  most  cases  I  guess  we  can  do  that,  too." 

He  was  full  of  gratitude.  Faithfully  he 
worked  to  keep  his  share  of  the  contract  in 
every  way  and  in  all  our  dealings  there  was 
never  any  dissatisfaction  on  either  side.  Cer- 
tainly I  had  no  substantial  ground  for  com- 
plaint and  no  sign  of  any  came  from  his 
direction.  His  battle  for  reelection  interested 
me  greatly.  In  fact  it  gave  the  one  comedy 
touch  to  that  year's  campaign  so  far  as  my 
home  county  was  concerned.  As  he  had  pre- 
dicted, there  was  practically  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  renomination.  I  personally  super- 
vised the  selection  of  his  opponent.  None  of 
the  three  names  that  he  sent  seemed  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  They  were  regular  organization 
men  of  the  usual  colorless  type,  but  there 
would  be  danger  of  cutting  them  on  Election 
Day  inasmuch  as  they  were  fairly  popular  with 
our  workers.  Coote  was  considering  only  this 
year  and  from  his  point  of  view.  I  had  to 
consider  next  year  and  the  possibility  of 
chickens  coming  home  to  roost. 

Now  appeared  on  the  Democratic  horizon 
in  East  Florida  a  young  Reformer  who  an- 
nounced his  desire  to  be  Mayor  in  order  that 
he  might  show  the  county  an  ideal-governed 
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municipality.  I  sent  for  Falstaff,  as  I  had 
playfully  nicknamed  my  trusted  lieutenant  in 
that  town. 

"You'd  better  nominate  Ainslee  for  Mayor," 
I  told  him  curtly. 

"Great  Scott,  Senator,  he's  crazy !" 

"In   what  way?" 

"Oh,  he's  filled  up  with  all  kinds  of  buggy 
ideas  about  abolishing  politicians  and  leaders 
and  getting  back  to  the  old  town  meeting  plan 
of  running  our  town." 

"Then  he's  the  very  man  you  want." 

"But,  my  Lord,  Senator,  our  people  won't 
stand  for  him.  Every  worker  in  the  town 
'ud  lay  down  and  he'd  have  everybody  up  in 
the  air  before  the  campaign  was  two  weeks 
old." 

"So  much  the  better.  In  fact  that's  the 
reason  why.  Now  don't  ask  too  many  ques- 
tions. You  arrange  it  so  that  all  the  faddists 
in  our  party  who  are  likely  to  favor  Ainslee 
are  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  city  conven- 
tion. At  the  convention  you  and  those  who 
are  confessedly  good  friends  of  mine  will 
vote  against  Ainslee's  nomination,  but  be  sure 
you  don't  take  any  chances  of  beating  him." 

"I'm  beginning  to  understand,  Senator.  It's 
great,  great.  And  I'm  glad  for  Coote's  sake 
because  he's  a  good  fellow." 

Coote  was  inclined  to  be  scared  when  he 
heard  of  the  intention  to  put  Ainslee  up  against 
him  and  I  saw  that  he  was  disposed  to  think 
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that  I  hadn't  kept  faith  with  him.  But  he 
was  quick  to  catch  on.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  Ainslee  would  play  the  part  of  the 
bull  in  the  china  shop  and  that  he'd  give  every 
member  of  my  organization  more  than  a  good 
excuse  for  knifing  him  on  Election  Day.  So 
it  turned  out.  Ainslee  was  nominated,  "in  the 
teeth  of  the  machine,"  as  we  were  solemnly 
told.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  rip  up  the 
back  everything  and  everybody.  He  scolded 
the  worthy  burghers  of  East  Florida  as  a  self- 
satisfied,  consequential  and  purblind  lot  who 
were  allowing  themselves  to  be  robbed  and 
played  with,  right  and  left.  The  way  in  which 
corporations  and  politicians  dominated  the 
municipal  government  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes  was  scathingly  dwelt  upon.  He 
roasted  Coote  and  the  others.  I  got  a  mild 
dose  but  Falstaff  was  boiling  over  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  caricatured  and  ridiculed. 
Before  Election  Day  came  around  there 
wasn't  an  East  Florida  man  in  my  organiza- 
tion that  wouldn't  have  cheerfully  walked 
twenty  miles  to  beat  Ainslee.  In  order  to 
make  sure  of  accomplishing  that  purpose  they 
remained  at  their  posts.  Ainslee  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  turnout  of  Democratic  and  Inde- 
pendent voters,  but  he  was,  stunned  when  an 
examination  of  the  ballot  boxes  showed  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Democrats  had 
scratched  him.  Coote  had  reason  to  be  very 
thankful  when  an  analysis  of  the  tally  demon- 
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strated  the  fact  that  these  Democratic  votes 
alone  had  saved  him,  for  on  this  occasion  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  the  usually  stolid 
citizens  of  East  Florida  had  voted  on  their 
own  account. 

All  kinds  of  accusations  of  treachery  were 
in  the  air.  Ainslee  accused  both  organizations 
and  the  Republicans  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  county  blamed  Coote  and  his  friends  for 
their  "selfish  disloyalty."  But  I  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied.  We  had  pulled  our  county 
legislative  ticket  through  and  still  held  the 
State  Legislature  by  a  small  majority.  If 
things  were  no  worse  next  year  I  was  sure  of 
holding  my  seat  in  the  Senate  for  another 
term. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JASON  MANUFACTURES  A  LOCAL  OP- 
TION ISSUE  AND  SECRETLY  AD- 
VISES BOTH  SIDES. 

I  HAVEN'T  said  much  about  my  career  in 
the  Senate.  As  a  plain  matter  of  verity 
there  isn't  much  to  say.  I  found  there 
none  of  the  awe  and  mystery  and  high 
mightiness  with  which  the  popular  mind  in- 
vests the  upper  chamber  in  our  highest  legis- 
lative body.  Some  of  the  members  were 
addicted  to  putting  on  airs  and  stroking  their 
own  feathers,  but  you'll  come  across  that  in 
any  gathering  of  a  similar  number  of  business 
men  who  have  achieved  success,  mostly  by 
their  own  efforts.  The  fallacy,  fed  by  irres- 
ponsible newspaper  and  magazine  writers,  that 
there  is  vote-buying  in  the  Senate,  has  no 
foundation  that  I  could  discover.  There's  no 
need  for  anything  of  the  kind.  Under  our 
system  of  electing  Senators,  the  trusts  or  cor- 
porations that  want  legislation,  or  desire 
insurance  against  interference  with  existing 
privileges,  use  their  intelligence,  their  power 
and  their  resources  before,  not  after,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Senator.  He  may  be  high  up  in  their 
councils,  he  may  be  an  employee  of  one  of 
them,  or  his  business  affiliations  are  such  as  to 
create  an  identity  or  community  of  interest. 
While  I  could  hardly  be  catalogued  in  either 
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class,  the  result  was  the  same.  There  are 
treaties,  or  understandings,  between  all  the 
great  corporations  and  through  these  I  was 
influenced  in  my  action  often,  and  often,  where 
the  corporations  which  were  useful  to  me  in 
ir.v  State  were  not  directly  concerned.  But  we 
never  knew  how  soon  we  might  have  to  call 
for  help. 

The  Senatorial  attitude  towards  a  new- 
comer does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  ex- 
perienced by  a  freshman  when  he  enters 
college.  He  is  expected  to  be  modest  and 
keep  in  the  background  while  the  seniors  run 
things  and  mark  his  metes  and  bounds.  I 
caught  on  very  readily  and  was  content  to  fol- 
low the  customs,  missing  no  opportunity  the 
while  to  show,  unobtrusively,  how  valuable  I 
could  be  by  detecting  oversights,  omissions,  or 
weak  spots.  Some  of  my  associates  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  learn  the  lesson  of  con- 
formity to  precedent  and  usage.  They  came 
to  the  Senate  from  States  where  the  big  cor- 
porations either  hadn't  yet  obtained  the  domin- 
ating power  or  had  been  curbed  into 
ineffectiveness.  They  were  big  men  at  home 
and  arrived  in  Washington  full  of  bright,  new 
plans  for  improving  everything  and  everybody. 
Then  began  the  process  of  teaching  them  their 
place.  They  were  sidetracked,  snubbed  and 
ignored  in  the  most  formal  and  elaborate 
manner.  If  they  were  quick  to  appreciate  con- 
ditions and  bow  gracefully  to  the  unwritten 
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laws,  their  probationary  period  was  made  as 
easy  and  as  short  as  possible.  But  obtuse- 
ness,  cockiness  and  a  rebellious  spirit  were 
punished,  even  though  the  punishing  involved 
the  holding-up  or  strangling  of  desirable  meas- 
ures. In  a  body  where  free  speech  is  unlimited 
and  one  may  talk  till  doomsday,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  methods  for  checking  violators  of  the 
conventions. 

It  was  expensive  living  in  Washington,  but 
even  at  that  I  managed  to  add  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  my  bank  account.  Advance  news  of 
the  unexpected  division  of  profits  or  the  pass- 
ing of  dividends  enabled  me  to  do  "sure  thing" 
speculating  in  stocks  through  a  trusted  agent 
who  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  implicit  fidelity 
to  me.  Then  I  was  able,  in  the  middle  of  my 
Senatorial  term,  to  secure  the  appointment  as 
Land  Commissioner  of  a  sharp  young  fellow 
whose  services  I  had  found  valuable  in  many 
of  my  real  estate  transactions.  Through  him 
I  was  able  to  obtain  for  myself  and  a  few 
other  Senators,  in  conjunction  with  a  small 
bunch  of  capitalists  who  put  up  all  the  money 
and  were  the  only  persons  appearing  in  the 
business,  grants  of  timber  and  mineral  lands 
in  the  Western  States  and  Alaska.  These 
rights  were  turned  into  cash  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  as  my  six  years  in  the  Senate 
drew  to  a  close  I  found  myself  substantially 
better  off  when  it  came  to  an  enumeration  of 
my  goods  and  chattels. 
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The  uncertainty  of  my  return  to  the  Senate 
was  beginning  to  bother  me  more  than  I  cared 
to  admit.  The  storm  clouds  appeared  to  be 
gathering.  Big  Jack  and  the  others  whom  I 
left  at  home  to  guard  my  interests  were  stir 
ring  up  one  hornet's  nest  after  another.  They 
were  giving  themselves  too  much  luxury  in 
the  way  of  swatting  people  who  disagreed  with 
them.  In  doing  this  they  apparently  used  no 
brains  at  all.  The  man  who  could  be  soft- 
soaped  and  made  as  plastic  as  wax  was  treated 
just  the  same  as  the  person  who  understood  no 
argument  but  a  club  and  in  whom  fear  was  the 
precursor  of  respect.  They  handed  out  blows 
or  rough  language  where  blarney  alone  would 
be  efficacious.  Discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
were  rampant.  If  I  had  been  home  all  the 
time  there  would  have  been  neither.  Pro- 
vided that  the  taxes  are  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds  and  the  government  isn't  indecently 
corrupt  or  misconducted,  you  can  do  almost 
anything  you  want  with  a  municipal  or  State 
government  so  long  as  the  personal  element 
is  attended  to.  Size  up  your  community,  pick 
out  the  men  who  count  among  their  fellows — 
the  ones  who  do  the  talking  or  the  thinking 
for  a  neighborhood,  or  in  the  clubs,  societies 
and  shops — and  rub  them  the  right  way.  It 
is  only  when  personal  grievances  rankle  and 
develop  that  great  issues  arise.  Men  are  un- 
willing to  admit  that  they  are  influenced  by 
injured  pride,  insult  or  neglect,  but  in  looking 
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around  they  are  able  to  fasten  upon  wrongs 
or  inequalities  in  the  public  service  on  which 
the  orator  or  writer  may  dilate  until  the  rabble 
are  lashed  into  a  frenzy. 

That  was  how  things  stood  when  the  State 
Legislature  met  a  year  before  the  time  for  the 
election  of  my  successor.  It  was  too  late  for 
me  to  lay  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  antagonism. 
Yet  if  some  effective  action  were  not  taken,  my 
defeat  semed  certain.  There  came  to  my  mind 
the  time-honored  device  of  European  states- 
men of  smothering  issues  that  one  couldn't 
meet  by  creating  others  which  would  raise  so 
much  dust  and  smoke  as  to  obscure  everything 
else.  What  sort  of  a  bone  could  I  throw  to 
the  mob? 

The  inspiration  came  to  me  as  I  sat  listening 
to  a  sermon  on  temperance  by  my  old  friend, 
the  President  of  our  seminary.  There  wasn't 
much  to  the  sermon.  It  was  a  superficial  plea 
along  hackneyed  lines,  calling  for  stricter  regu- 
lation of  the  liquor  traffic  and  honest  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  I  waited  to  congratulate 
him  and  then  we  walked  around  to  my  house. 

"You  Dominies,"  I  said  to  him  jocularly, 
"are  fond  of  telling  how  and  what  to  do,  but 
you  never  think  of  taking  hold  and  doing  in- 
stead of  talking." 

"For  example?" 

"Why,  your  remarks  from  the  pulpit  just 
now  were  admirable,  but  after  tomorrow  they'll 
be  forgotten  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 
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"What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"I?  Oh,  I  wouldn't  have  you  do  anything. 
It  merely  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
see  so  much  eloquence  and  effort  expended  to 
no  purpose.  Now  if  I  felt  as  you  do  on  this 
subject.  I'd  follow  the  thing  up  in  a  practical 
way.  I'd  get  after  the  Legislature  and  make 
it  do  what  was  right  or  tell  the  reason  why." 

"By  Jove,  that  isn't  a  bad  idea !" 

"Of  course  it  isn't.  And  you  can  make  it  a 
better  one.  Even  if  I  wanted  to  I  couldn't  do 
one-tenth  as  much  as  you  can  because  people 
would  suspect  that  I  had  some  political  motive. 
But  your  position  and  character  put  you  be- 
yond the  suspicion  or  sneers  that  would  greet 
anyone  else.  Everybody  knows  that  you  have 
no  motive  and  can  have  no  interest  beyond  the 
welfare  of  the  people." 

"Thank  you,  Senator.  But  how  shall  I  go 
about  it?" 

"I  haven't  given  the  question  enough  study- 
to  give  you  offhand  an  answer  of  any  value 
to  you.  You  know  what  you  want  to  accom- 
plish, don't  you?" 

"Very  clearly." 

"Then  I  tell  you  what  you  do.  Tomorrow 
go  to  Colonel  Thompson's  law  office  and  use 
my  name.  You  outline  your  ideas  to  him  and 
he'll  draft  whatever  legislative  bills  you  need." 

"But  the  cost,  Senator?  The  Colonel  is  a 
pretty  high-priced  lawyer,  isn't  he?" 

"I'm  sure  he'll  be  glad  to  do  this  as  a  favor. 
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He's  got  some  temperance  fads  of  his  own. 
Besides,  he  makes  enough  money  out  of  me  to 
oblige  a  friend  of  mine  once  in  a  long  while. 
However,  before  you  go  too  far  you  can  ask 
him  and  if  he  wants  to  soak  you  let  me  know." 

Before  the  good  doctor  had  time  to  visit 
Colonel  Thompson  I  'phoned  instructions  to 
the  latter. 

"Draw  as  many  bills  as  he  wants,  the  more 
the  better,"  I  told  him.  "Have  at  least  two — 
one  providing  drastic  and  unevadable  penalties 
for  violating  the  laws  against  Sunday  selling 
and  one  or  more  providing  for  Local  Option. 
Tell  him  you're  not  charging  anything  for  your 
services,  but  send  the  bill  to  me." 

One  thing  I  always  liked  about  Thompson 
was  his  lack  of  curiosity.  Whatever  he  may 
have  felt  or  thought  or  wondered,  he  simply 
followed  instructions  and  without  knowing 
what  was  back  of  your  plan  he  caught  the 
spirit  of  it  perfectly.  It  didn't  take  him  long 
to  find  out  what  was  wanted  and  you  got  it— 
the  price  being  forthcoming.  He  had  no  emo- 
tions and  no  scruples  about  his  work  any  more 
than  would  a  tinsmith  concerning  a  job.  His 
concern  was  to  turn  out  a  good  piece  of  work- 
manship and  get  paid,  and  he  was  never  known 
to  noglect  the  latter  part  of  it. 

When  the  bills  were  ready  the  Dominie 
came  around  to  ask  my  advice  about  further 
action.  I  told  him  in  a  pleasant  and  charm- 
ingly innocent  way  that  personally  my  sym- 
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pathies  were  with  him,  but  that  politically  I 
was  against  his  scheme.  That  made  him  some- 
what dubious,  and  he  hinted  in  a  timid  and 
gingerly  way  that  such  an  attitude  bespoke 
cowardice. 

"You  don't  understand,"  I  said  with  that 
melancholy  smile  which  I  assumed  to  suggest 
the  martyr  suffering  in  a  good  cause.  "I  am 
probably  the  only  Democrat  of  prominence  in 
the  whole  State  who  believes  that  your  cure 
for  the  evils  besetting  us  is  the  right  one.  To 
advocate  it  openly  would  result  in  stripping  me 
of  prestige,  office,  influence — everything.  But 
if  you  get  these  bills  enacted  into  laws  and  I 
still  retain  my  grip,  then  I  may  be  able  to 
prevent  our  people  repealing  them.  As  it  is 
now  I'll  help  you  all  I  can  privately.  To  stand 
openly  with  you  might  do  you  more  harm  than 
good  and  it  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  my 
public  career." 

When  he  left  me  it  was  with  a  well-defined 
plan  of  action,  and  he  was  pleased  with  him- 
self and  with  me.  He  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
the  preliminaries,  for  on  the  following  Sunday 
notice  was  given  in  all  the  churches  of  a  mass 
meeting  "to  discuss  the  liquor  problem."  From 
the  point  of  view  of  numbers  and  oratory  the 
meeting  was  a  success,  and  strong  resolutions 
were  adopted  indorsing  the  bills,  which  were 
summarized. 

Next  day  one  of  my  new  Assemblymen 
called  to  see  me.  He  was  a  harmless  young- 
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ster,  anxious  for  social  recognition  and  always 
fluttering  around  the  church  people.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  at  the  mass  meeting  and 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  speeches,  and 
concluded  by  asking  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
him  introducing  the  Dominie's  bills. 

"Why,  no ;  my  dear  boy,"  I  said,  patting  him 
affectionately  on  the  shoulder.  "If  they  appeal 
to  your  conscience,  to  your  sense  of  duty,  go 
ahead  and  introduce  them  and  fight  for  them. 
Politically  I  regard  the  remedies  proposed  as 
mistaken  ones,  but  don't  let  that  influence  you. 
Do  what  you  believe  to  be  right,  not  what 
anyone  else  believes." 

He  thanked  me  very  heartily  and  the  bills 
were  duly  introduced.  They  certainly  made  a 
hubbub.  Both  parties  in  the  Legislature  cau- 
cused on  them.  The  Republicans,  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote,  decided  to  support  them, 
essentially,  while  reserving  the  right  to  make 
minor  amendments.  My  people  by  a  narrow 
majority  decided  against  the  bills,  although 
half  a  dozen  of  the  Assemblymen,  all  from 
rural  districts  except  the  introducer,  bolted  the 
caucus  and  announced  their  intention  of  vot- 
ing for  the  measures. 

Then  the  fun  began — and  such  fun  you  never 
saw.  But  I  doubt  if  anybody  enjoyed  it  half 
so  much  as  I  did.  Sometimes  o'  nights  I'd  sit 
alone  and  laugh  and  laugh  at  the  pure  comedy 
of  it.  And  I  dare  not  confide  the  joke  to  a 
living  soul.  Besides,  the  spirit  of  humor  was 
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banished  from  the  State.  Everybody  but  my- 
self seemed  to  be  in  stern,  deadly  earnest. 
Names,  epithets,  objurgations  were  hurled  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  "Fanatics,"  "Know- 
nothings,"  "Rummies,"  "Anarchists,"  were 
among  the  cries  that  filled  the  air. 

The  brewers  and  saloonkeepers  were  terribly 
scared.  At  first  they  tried  to  bluster  it  out,  but 
the  churches  stood  together  like  a  rock  and 
they  held  public  sentiment  with  them.  Various 
efforts  were  made  by  the  liquor  men  to  get  me 
into  a  conference,  but  I  was  in  no  hurry.  I 
wanted  them  to  stew  for  awhile  so  that  when 
I  did  step  into  the  breach  they'd  appreciate  it 
all  the  more.  Meantime  I  was  collecting  valu- 
able data  as  to  the  character,  peculiarities, 
habits  and  so  forth  of  those  legislators  who 
were  not  already  well  known  to  me.  Then  I 
met  a  committee  consisting  of  three  brewers 
and  two  saloonkeepers.  After  some  desultory 
conversation  the  spokesman  asked  me  directly 
what  was  the  best  way  to  beat  "these  here  in- 
famous bills." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"I  want  to  know,"  he  said  with  some  im- 
patience and  in  a  tone  not  altogether  respect- 
ful, "how  we  can  kill  these  here  damned  bills 
and  kill  them  so  dead  they'll  never  resurrect." 

"You  can't,"  I  answered  curtly. 

"Yes  we  can,"  he  shouted.  "And  we're  go- 
ing to  do  it  whether  you  help  or  not." 

"Well  go  ahead  and  do  it.    If  the  rest  of  you 
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gentlemen  agree,  there  is  no  necessity  to  pro- 
long this  meeting,"  and  I  rose  as  if  to  end  the 
session.  It  was  a  magnificent  bluff,  but  it 
worked. 

"Easy,  boys,  easy,"  interposed  rubicund 
Henry  Schmidt,  who  made  the  best  beer  in 
town  and  drank  little  of  it.  "Let's  get  the 
Senator's  ideas,  and  I  bet  you  a  new  pinochle 
deck  he  finds  a  way." 

The  other  three  joined  him  in  asking  for  my 
views. 

"I've  studied  this  from  top  to  bottom,"  I 
said,  "and  I've  weighed  all  the  factors,  and 
I'm  satisfied  that  you'll  waste  your  energy  in 
trying  to  defeat  the  bills.  The  best  that  you 
can  do  is  by  scientific  juggling  to  delay  them 
and  have  them  lost  in  the  shuffle  in  the  end. 
You  all  know  that  a  majority,  a  bare  majority 
it's  true,  in  both  Houses  are  committed  to  the 
bills,  and  it's  as  much  as  the  life  of  any  of 
them  is  worth  to  renege  now  and  vote  the 
other  way.  What  you  ought  to  do  is  to  make 
plans  immediately  to  keep  the  others  in  line 
so  that  no  more  will  go  over  to  the  enemy. 
Then  if  you  think  well  of  it,  appoint  Mr. 
Schmidt  here  as  a  committee  of  one  with 
power  to  take  any  other  steps  necessary,  and 
I'll  help  him  all  I  can.  There's  a  hard  fight 
ahead,  but  I  think  we'll  win." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  tell  in  detail  all  that 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  adopted. 
The  direction  of  operations  in  the  State  Capitol 
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was  entrusted  to  Lon  Holcomb,  one  of  the 
most  expert  lobbyists  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  he  had  all  the  money  necessary.  The 
bills  were  kept  in  the  House  as  long  as  that 
could  be  done  without  causing  complaint,  but 
the  champions  of  the  temperance  side  helped 
in  this  greatly  by  their  anxiety  to  talk.  Dom- 
inies and  females  of  both  sexes  came  from  all 
over  to  swat  the  Demon  Rum  and  the  commit- 
tee had  to  hold  many  sessions  in  order  to  hear 
them  all.  Finally  the  measures  passed  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes.  Then  they  went  to  the 
Senate,  where  a  few  belated  orators  had  their 
chance  to  blow  off  steam.  The  phrasing  of 
the  bills  was  changed  on  the  usual  lawyer's 
pretence,  and  the  bills  had  to  be  returned  to 
the  House  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 
Before  this  action  was  taken  the  Assembly- 
man who  introduced  the  bills  had  been  sent  on 
a  two  weeks'  business  trip  by  his  employers, 
and  he  went  in  the  full  belief  that  the  bills 
were  as  good  as  passed.  Of  course,  it  was  easy 
to  urge  delay  until  he  returned.  By  that  time 
one  of  their  supporters  had  gone  to  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  relative  in  a  distant  State,  and  an- 
other was  absent  on  important  and  pressing 
business. 

Finally  came  the  closing  night  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  most  of  the  fine  work  is  done.  Year 
after  year  the  same  scenes  are  enacted.  Bills 
are  passed  or  smothered  regardless  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  and  Demos,  the  dear,  stupid  soul, 
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either  doesn't  see  or  doesn't  know  or  can't 
comprehend.  At  any  rate,  he  stands  by,  star- 
ing inertly,  then  takes  a  breath  and  clamors 
loudly  when  the  signal  is  given  that  here  comes 
another  heaven-sent  cure-all  fresh  from  the 
clouds.  Well,  the  fateful  night  arrived.  House 
Bills  Nos.  258,  259  and  260  were  ready  for  final 
passage.  So  were  more  than  a  hundred  others, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  doomed  to  the  cemetery 
of  dead  hopes.  The  three  bills  were  links  in  a 
chain,  and  No.  260  was  the  key  which  opened 
the  others;  without  it  they  were  worse  than 
useless. 

The  rules  were  suspended  and  bills  were  be- 
ing rushed  through  at  breakneck  speed  amid 
a  constant  hubbub.  All  bills  on  final  passage 
were  supposed  to  be  read  in  their  entirety,  but 
on  the  closing  night  there  is  no  pretense  of 
conforming  to  that  rule. 

Suddenly  the  word  was  passed  around  that 
the  three  famous  bills  were  coming  up.  Clear- 
ly and  distinctly  the  clerk  read  the  titles  and 
numbers  of  258  and  259,  and  they  were  re- 
passed,  as  amended,  by  the  original  vote.  That 
ended  the  tension  and  excitement,  and  260  was 
taken  up  and  disposed  of  amid  a  buzz  of  whis- 
pering that  ricochetted  from  post  to  pillar.  At 
least  it  was  thought  to  be  260  that  had  passed 
until  next  day  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
bill  which  followed  258  and  259  on  final  pas- 
sage was  250,  an  innocuous  measure  relating 
to  township  highways ! 
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There  was  weeping  and  wailing  and  much 
excitement.  Nobody  was  to  blame,  of  course ! 
The  Speaker  had  taken  his  calendar  in  regular 
order,  the  clerk  had  read  the  bills  as  they 
were  handed  to  him  and  both  were  so  har- 
rassed  and  exhausted  that  they  had  not 
noticed  anything  wrong. 

Friends  of  the  measure  wanted  to  insist  on 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  I  ad- 
vised the  Dominie  against  this. 

"You  have  won  a  great  moral  victory,"  I 
told  him.  "You  have  stirred  up  a  wave  of 
righteousness.  But  if  you  get  a  special  session 
and  pass  your  bills  now  that  wave  will  recede. 
Now  you  have  a  wrong  to  keep  alive,  and 
by  next  year  you  should  be  able  to  enact  al- 
most any  reform  legislation  you  desire." 

He  took  my  advice  and  quieted  the  clamor 
for  a  special  session ;  and  at  the  whole  out- 
come no  one  was  better  pleased  than  I.  Here 
was  a  burning  issue  convulsing  the  State,  ob- 
scuring everything  else.  The  brewers  realized 
as  never  before  how  much  they  owed  to  me. 
Their  purses,  their  power,  their  influence  were 
mine  to  command.  And  before  next  Election 
Day  came  around  most  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  foes  of  King  Alcohol  would  be  searching 
for  new  windmills.  If  I  wasn't  contented,  why 
wasn't  I? 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JASON  FEELS  SURE  OF  RE-ELECTION 
TO  THE  SENATE  AND  IS  STUNNED 
BY  AN  OVERWHELMING  DEFEAT. 

I  WAS  looking  forward  to  my  re-election 
with  serenity  and  confidence.  My  poli- 
tical associates  and  lieutenants  were  ju- 
bilant. In  the  camp  of  the  enemy  there  was 
dismay  and  disquiet.  There  wasn't  an  old- 
timer  among  them  who  thought  their  chances 
in  the  ensuing  election  worth  betting  on  to  the 
extent  of  a  damaged  apple.  But  they  were 
sidetracked  and  pushed  aside  while  the  ama- 
teurs from  the  churches  took  charge  of  the 
organization's  work.  I  used  to  enjoy  the 
stories  brought  in  by  my  people  of  the  new 
style  of  running  things  at  the  Republican  head- 
quarters. While  our  folks  were  out  canvass- 
ing the  wards  so  as  to  get  a  line  on  how  each 
man  stood — friendly,  indifferent  or  hostile — 
for  a  comprehensive  report  to  me,  they  met 
the  seasoned  warriors  of  the  other  side  loung- 
ing in  barrooms. 

"You  fellows  ain't  up  to  the  times,"  one  of 
them  said,  with  a  lumbering  attempt  at  sar- 
casm. "This  personal  canvass  business  and 
going  from  house  to  house  is  played  out.  Wake 
up  and  copy  us !  When  somebody  rushes  to 
headquarters  now  with  dope  about  disaffection 
or  disorganization  in  the  'Steenth  ward,  in- 
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stead  of  following  the  antiquated  plan  of  put- 
ting someone  on  the  job  right  away,  we  sing 
a  few  hymns,  say  a  prayer  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  Lord.  As  we  give  Him  due  notice,  He 
knows  where  the  responsibility  is  if  things 
don't  go  right." 

Never  before  was  it  so  easy  for  us  to  get 
money.  The  brewers  loosened  up  like  a  lot 
of  drunken  sailors  having  their  first  spree  in 
six  months.  Everybody  connected  with  the 
beer  or  liquor  business  chipped  in  Everything 
was  coming  our  way.  I  had  the  "Courier" 
keep  pounding  away  on  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
perance programme  hadn't  been  half  divulged. 
What  they  were  aiming  at  was  absolute  Pro- 
hibition, and  after  that  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Blue  Law  Sunday,  when  it  was  almost 
illegal  to  draw  one's  breath  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  That  propaganda  was  cleverly 
carried  on.  There  was  no  trouble  in  getting 
interviews  from  ultra-Prohibitionists  and  re- 
incarnated Puritans  expressing  great  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  a  return  to  the  sober,  goodly  times 
of  old. 

We  pushed  our  fight  along  those  lines  all 
through  the  summer,  and  it  looked  like  a  walk- 
over. Just  as  the  dog  days  had  passed,  how- 
ever, Wallace  gave  us,  and  me  particularly,  a 
severe  jolt.  He  came  out  in  the  "Planet"  with 
a  caustic  attack  on  my  organization,  myself, 
and  our  methods  generally.  Day  after  day  he 
kept  it  up  with  extraordinary  versatility.  He 
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raked  up  hundreds  of  things  that  I  had  for- 
gotten and  some,  done  in  my  absence,  that  I 
didn't  know  about.  He  went  through  the 
whole  calendar  of  our  political  sins,  arranging 
and  presenting  them  so  as  to  make  them  seem 
worse  than  they  really  were — "bad  legislation, 
the  sale  of  offices,  mismanagement  that  would 
disgrace  a  native  tribe  of  New  Zealanders," 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  All  of  us  were  handled 
without  gloves.  Big  Jack  wanted  to  detail  a 
few  strong  arm  men  to  send  Wallace  to  the 
hospital,  but  I  wouldn't  stand  for  that. 

"No,"  I  said,  "that  will  never  do.  You'd 
only  make  a  martyr  of  him,  and  that's  what 
he  wants.  He'll  peter  out  pretty  soon.  Just 
keep  your  shirts  on  and  pay  no  attention  to 
him.  After  Election  we'll  have  him  and  his 
paper  indicted,  and  the  people  will  leave  him 
to  fight  his  own  battles.  We'll  have  everything 
in  our  own  hands  then,  the  brave  reformers 
will  be  too  busy  sympathizing  with  themselves 
over  their  defeat  to  take  any  interest  in  his 
case,  and  we  can  do  as  we  please  with  him. 
He'll  get  all  that's  coming  to  him,  never  fear." 

Nevertheless,  I  was  much  annoyed  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  trifle  worried  by  Wallace's 
aggressive  and  persistent  attacks.  Our  politi- 
cal opponents  we  had  no  reason  to  fear.  Those 
who  were  in  the  saddle  didn't  know  how  to 
make  a  fight,  while  the  fellows  who  might 
have  made  trouble  for  us  were  either  sulking  or 
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helping  us  on  the  quiet.  It  was  not  only  that 
Wallace  was  loaded  with  an  apparently  infinite 
supply  of  facts,  but  his  way  of  arranging  them 
irritated  me.  He  strung  them  along  like  beads 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  effectually,  by 
contrast  and  juxtaposition,  the  coloring  and 
strength  of  each. 

The  newspapers  of  the  State  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  Heretofore  in  this  campaign 
they  had  acted  as  if  the  battle  had  been  de- 
cided ere  it  opened,  but  Wallace's  steady  bom- 
bardment awoke  responsive  echoes.  First  one 
paper  and  then  another  reprinted  his  vilifica- 
tions. Then  they  grew  bolder  and  added  com- 
ments of  their  own,  with  local  hits  or  allusions. 
Pretty  soon  my  people  began  to  show  signs  of 
uneasiness,  and  reports  started  to  dribble  in 
that  intensified  this  feeling.  I  was  urged  to  do 
something  to  shut  off  Wallace.  All  that  I 
could  think  of  was  to  tell  a  friend  of  his  of  our 
plan  to  indict  him,  and  adding  a  hint  that  even 
yet  he  might  win  pardon  and  forgiveness  by 
ceasing  his  mud-slinging.  Wallace's  answer 
was  a  contemptuous  and  profane  defiance. 

By  this  time  I  had  my  hands  full,  and  the 
future  didn't  look  quite  so  rosy  as  it  did  a  few 
months  before.  Fortunately  there  was  no  lack 
of  cash,  and  we  were  able  to  enlist  all  the 
Hessians — those  unattached  artisans  who  re- 
gard politics  as  an  ordinary  trade  and  don't 
care  what  side  they're  working  for  so  long  as 
the  wages  suit  them.  Still  our  situation  didn't 
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improve.  The  talk  on  the  street  corners  and 
in  the  saloons  was  overwhelmingly  our  way, 
but  experience  had  taught  me  to  be  wary  of 
accepting  that  as  a  criterion.  I  knew  that  for 
one  hundred  loose  tongued  citizens  out  on  the 
highways  proclaiming  the  faith  there  was  in 
them,  there  were  twice  that  number  who  kept 
their  thoughts  pretty  much  to  themselves. 
Cautious  and  skilful  inquiry  among  the  latter 
class  added  to  my  uneasiness,  as  the  best  ob- 
tainable information  indicated  that  most  of 
them  were  either  outright  hostile  or  had  a 
leaning  that  way. 

To  add  to  my  troubles  an  outbreak  occurred 
in  my  city  camp.  The  officeholders,  favored 
contractors  and  those  who  expected  special 
privileges  from  the  municipality  had  picked  as 
our  candidate  for  Mayor,  Joe  Wardell,  a  good- 
natured  rounder  who  was  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  everybody,  whose  generosity  kept  him  in 
a  state  of  chronic  impecuniosity.  He  had  no 
ideas  whatever  that  would  interfere  with  his 
obligations  to  his  friends.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned  they  might  board  at  the  City  Hall. 
John  R.  Watts,  a  local  builder,  boldly  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  in  opposition  to  the 
"machine."  I  tried  to  coax  him  out  bv  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  future  preferment  and  honors, 
leading  step  by  step  to  even  the  Governorship. 
But  I  might  as  well  have  been  talking  to  a 
wooden  Indian.  He  wanted  to  be  Mavor  and 
nothing  else,  and  he  believed  that  the  Demo- 
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cratic  voters  would  stand  bv  him  if  the  pri- 
maries were  fairly  and  honestly  conducted.  I 
assured  him  that  everything  would  be  open, 
fair  and  above-board. 

Watts  got  to  work  immediately.  He  or- 
ganized a  small  but  compact  force  of  workers, 
young  fellows  not  especiallv  expert  in  politics, 
but  popular  in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
Within  two  weeks  Big  Jack  came  to  me  in 
alarm  and  said  that  something  must  be  done — 
Watts  was  cutting  the  feet  from  under  them. 

"Suppose  he  does  win  at  the  primaries?"  I 
said.  "What  then?  Wouldn't  he  add  strength 
to  the  ticket?" 

"Strength  hell !  The  ticket  is  strong  enough. 
We  can  elect  a  yellow  dog  Mayor  of  Bothwell 
this  year." 

"Yes,  but  where  do  I  come  in  on  that? 
Haven't  you  thought  of  the  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  county  and  the  State?" 

"The  boys  say  that  that's  just  the  trouble. 
You're  looking  out  for  No.  I  all  the  time  and 
won't  give  them  a  chance  to  make  a  little  on 
the  side.  There's  a  whole  lot  of  nice  little 
plums  due  to  be  ripe  under  the  next  Mayor, 
and  the  boys  feel  that  they've  waited  long 
enough  for  their  turn  to  come." 

"If  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  give  Watts 
a  square  deal  at  the  primaries.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  have  any  funny  business  now.  I  don't 
like  the  man  myself,  but  I  think  he'd  be  fair 
to  the  organization  if  elected.  In  fact,  if  he's 
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nominated  I'll  see  to  it  that  he  gets  so  tied  up 
before  Election  Day  that  he'll  be  good  whether 
he  wants  to  or  no." 

"Well,  Senator,  I'll  tell  you  frankly  that  we 
cant  afford  to  have  him  nominated  and  he 
won't  be." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered.  "Then  you  folks 
take  the  responsibility.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
it." 

The  city  primaries  were  held  on  a  Tuesday 
and  the  convention  two  nights  later.  I  took 
care  to  be  out  of  town  during  this  period.  On 
returning  the  city  was  ringing  with  the  raw 
treatment  handed  out  to  Watts.  His  follow- 
ers and  supporters  had  literally  to  fight  for 
the  right  of  depositing  their  ballots;  in  half 
a  dozen  districts  they  were  brazenly  counted 
out  and  yet  they  had  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates. But  Jack  and  his  constituents  didn't 
quit  even  then.  On  the  night  of  the  conven- 
tion they  refused  admission  to  all  the  Watts 
men  likely  to  make  trouble  and  were  backed 
up  by  friendly  policemen  detailed  under  Jack's 
orders.  The  votes  of  the  absentees  were  cast 
and  counted  for  Wardell  and  the  absence  of  the 
Watts  leaders  made  it  easy  to  carry  through 
the  program  with  nothing  but  a  half-hearted 
protest.  So  Wardell  was  nominated. 

These  doings  created  a  bad  impression  all 
over  the  State,  as  I  feared  that  they  would.  I 
sent  for  Watts  for  the  purpose  of  mollifying 
him,  but  he  refused  to  visit  me.  He  was 
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making  all  kinds  of  threats.  Jack  and  his 
associates  were  in  high  good  humor.  They 
had  nominated  their  man,  felt  sure  of  electing 
him  and  gave  no  thought  to  consequences  of 
any  kind.  The  newspaper  criticisms  seemed 
not  to  affect  them  at  all. 

Wallace  used  the  Watts-Wardell  fight  as  a 
text  to  demonstrate  the  fruits  of  my  influence 
and  ascendancy.  This  was  most  unfair,  but 
I  couldn't  explain  that  Big  Jack  and  the  others 
had  acted  contrary  to  my  express  wish  arid 
advice.  So  I  had  to  keep  silent  while  the 
newspaper  clamor  went  on.  I  was  accused  of 
standing  for .  or  aiding  and  abetting  every- 
thing opposed  to  honest,  decent  government, 
and  with  violating  every  principle  of  Home 
Rule.  There  were  things  much  worse  than 
these  said  or  suggested,  but  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  going  into  details  here.  The  curious 
may  find  satisfaction  in  referring  to  the  news- 
paper files  of  the  period. 

The  confidential  reports  to  me  from  every 
section  grew  gradually  blacker.  That  others 
were  conscious  of  the  changing  situation 
quickly  became  apparent  for  many  of  the  Re- 
publican sulkers  had  ostentatiously  returned 
to  active  duty.  They  were  scenting  victory 
and  didn't  propose  to  be  out  of  the  garrison 
when  the  fickle  goddess  arrived. 

But  I  worked  hard  and  hopefully.  Money 
without  stint  was  put  wherever  it  could  be 
used.  I  sent  for  every  one  of  the  Watts  men 
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worth  bothering  with.  Most  of  them  were 
won  over,  or  pretended  to  be,  by  my  flattery 
or  blandishments,  the  hope  of  office,  or  recog- 
nition of  some  sort,  but  there  were  a  few  so 
stubborn  and  pig-headed  that  I  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  They  listened  to  all  I  had 
to  say,  made  no  promises,  and  hurried  straight- 
way to  report  the  conversation  to  Watts,  ac- 
cording to  my  watchers. 

At  last  the  fateful  Election  Day  arrived. 
All  day  long  I  received  reports.  My  workers 
in  the  city  and  county  were  confident,  but 
the  messages  from  other  parts  of  the  State, 
while  hopeful,  were  non-commital.  Big  Jack 
personally  brought  glowing  news  of  the  great 
work  accomplished  in  the  lodging-house  dis- 
tricts. Every  floater  had  been  rounded  up  for 
us  and  many  of  the  repeaters  had  actually 
voted  twice  in  the  same  district.  I  was,  how- 
ever, a  little  uneasy  because  of  the  lack  of 
specific  information  from  the  residential  dis- 
tricts. There  the  men  were  voting  sans 
talking.  That  looked  bad  but  I  couldn't  afford 
to  show  even  the  faintest  indication  of  doubt 
or  disheartenment. 

Why  go  over  the  events  of  that  disastrous 
night?  Of  how  the  returns  came  trickling  in 
like  tiny  raindrops  preceding  a  great  storm? 
Of  how  one  county  after  another  lined  up 
against  us? 

We  lost  the  city  of  Bothwell;  we  lost  the 
county  and  we  lost  the  State.  It  was  a  rout, 
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complete  and  emphatic.  As  one  black  bulle- 
tin after  another  came  in  I  could  see  the  faces 
around  the  room  and  study  the  emotions  fol- 
lowing a  realization  of  the  news.  One  after 
another  slunk  out  quietly.  I  knew  them.  They 
had  now  no  wish  to  be  seen  there.  They 
didn't  want  to  be  linked  or  associated  with 
defeat.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the  cause 
affected  them  not  at  all.  Their  aim  and  end 
in  life  was  to  be  with  the  top-dog  and  I  knew 
that  before  long  some  of  them  would  be  in 
the  front  rank  cheering  our  opponents. 

Alone  that  night  I  let  loose  my  passions. 
I  cursed  all  who  had  aught  to  do  with  my 
downfall,  but  above  and  beyond  all  I  cursed 
Wallace.  The  outburst  relieved  me  greatly 
and  I  gradually  cooled  off.  After  all,  I  re- 
flected, I  was  a  Knight  of  True  Christianity, 
an  honor  that  some  of  my  detractors  could 
never  hope  to  attain.  That,  surely,  was  some 
consolation. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

JASON  HARPOONS  AN  OLD  NEWS- 
PAPER OPPONENT  AND  PLAYS 
HIM  IN  FINE  SHAPE. 

DURING  the  next  year  I  drank  to  the 
dregs  all  the  bitterness  and  humilia- 
tion of  crushing  defeat.  Men  who 
had  fawned  upon  me  and  begged  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  favors ;  men  for  whom 
I  had  done  favors — almost  without  exception, 
became  cold  and  distant  as  though  fearing 
that  people  might  suspect  them  of  intimacy 
with  me.  Those  who  lost  political  jobs  and 
were  compelled  to  earn  an  honest  living  were 
not  loth  to  blame  their  misfortune  on  me — my 
greed  and  recklessness,  and  what  not — wholly 
ignoring  the  fact  that  they  were  not  only 
wrong,  but  that  my  defeat  was  largely  due  to 
them.  And  it  had  cost  me  ,and  was  still  costing 
me,  more  than  any  of  them.  Besides  cutting  off 
permanent  revenues  from  various  sources,  our 
defeat  had  turned  the  "Courier"  from  a  self- 
sustaining  property  into  a  condition  of  virtual 
bankruptcy.  The  official  printing  had  been 
cut  off  and  the  circulation  dwindled.  A  big 
deficit  stared  me  in  the  face,  week  after  week, 
and  I  could  get  nobody  to  share  the  burden 
with  me.  Buyers  there  were  if  I  were  willing 
to  sell  outright  or  to  part  with  a  controlling 
interest,  but  to  me  there  came  visions  of  a 
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time  when  it  would  help  me  to  rehabilitation, 
to  a  squaring  of  accounts  and  to  regaining  all 
that  I  had  lost. 

I  tried  all  kinds  of  schemes  to  make  the 
paper  self-supporting  meantime,  but  each  one 
seemed  to  be  worse  than  the  other  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  them.  Alluring  bait  was  offered  and 
several  good  newspaper  men  damaged  their  rep- 
utation in  trying  to  pull  the  "Courier"'  out  of 
its  hole.  One  day  the  daring  scheme  of  getting 
hold  of  Wallace  bobbed  up  in  my  thinking 
machinery.  It  was  pushed  aside  as  utterly 
impossible.  But  it  recurred  again  and  again. 
And  that  particular  little  devil  who  furnishes 
the  motive  power  for  vindictiveness,  revenge 
and  consanguinous  feelings,  joined  in  urging 
me. 

Why  not  make  a  proposition  sure  to  attract 
him  and  then  when  he  was  safely  landed  put 
on  the  screws,  gently  at  first,  then  keep  turning 
them  and  turning  them  until  he  recanted  and 
did  public  penance  for  all  that  he  said  and  did 
against  me?  The  suggestion  grew  upon  me, 
and  despite  its  seeming  impracticability  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  it  over  and  figuring  out 
some  way  of  getting  him  into  the  hollow  of  my 
hand.  At  last  I  made  the  plunge  to  the  extent 
of  having  a  mutual  friend  ask  him  why  he 
didn't  try  to  get  hold  of  the  "Courier?" 

"That's  a  crazy  idea,"  he  answered.  "I 
wouldn't  work  for  Senator  Jones  if  he  paid  me 
a  million  dollars  a  minute.  Even  if  he  gave 
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the  paper  to  me  I  haven't  the  necessary  capital 
to  put  it  on  its  feet,  and  to  get  that  I'd  have 
to  tie  myself  up  to  people  who  would  cripple 
or  hamper  my  independence.  What  put  such 
a  thing  into  your  head  anyway?" 

"Only  this,  that  I  know  he's  sore  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  sheet  and  tired  of  going  down 
into  his  pocket  for  it.  He  doesn't  care  who 
runs  it  or  how  it's  run,  if  somebody  will  only 
put  it  on  a  paying  basis  and  stop  the  drain  on 
his  bank  account.  In  his  present  state  of  mind 
I  believe  he'd  agree  to  any  terms  you'd  men- 
.tion." 

"I  doubt  it  very  much.  Besides,  he  can't 
have  forgotten  that  I  gave  him  several  jolts." 

"That  cuts  no  figure  with  him.  He's  a  poli- 
tician, ready  to  take  what  comes,  and  knowing 
that  there  must  be  ups  and  downs  in  the  game. 
He  isn't  sore  against  those  who  were  openly 
and  expectedly  against  him,  but  he  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  his 
friends — had  good  reasons  to  be  his  friends — 
and  then  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  Why  not 
talk  it  over  with  him?" 

"If  he  wants  to,  I  have  no  objection  to  see- 
ing him,  though  you  may  take  it  from  me  that 
it  won't  do  any  good." 

Every  scrap  of  this  conversation  was  fully 
reported  to  me,  and  the  result  was  that  within 
a  week  Wallace  and  I  met  for  the  first  time 
in  some  years.  I  told  him  of  my  efforts  to 
make  the  "Courier"  a  paying  property,  or  at 
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least  self-sustaining;  that  they  had  all  come 
to  naught  and  that  he  was  the  only  man  I 
could  think  of  capable  of  achieving  the  feat. 

"To  be  successful  these  days,"  I  said,  "a 
newspaper  has  got  to  be  independent.  Every- 
body hereabouts  knows  that  you  couldn't  be 
anything  else  if  you  tried,  and  it  won't  be 
necessary  for  you  to  take  an  affidavit  that  you 
mean  what  you  say.  Take  the  blame  sheet 
and  put  it  on  its  feet  and  you  can  have  any 
reward  within  reason." 

"The  question  of  reward  isn't  worrying  me. 
But  I  have  other  questions  to  ask,  and  the  first 
is,  where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  run  it?" 

"How  long  will  it  take  you  to  make  the 
paper  right?"  I  asked  by  way  of  reply. 

"To  be  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  say  eighteen 
months." 

"Well,  I'll  put  up  whatever  money  is  needed 
during  that  time." 

"And  the  policy  of  the  paper?" 

"Do  as  you  please  about  that.  You're  a 
newspaper  man,  I'm  not.  I'll  turn  over  the 
sheet  to  you  absolutely." 

"Senator,"  he  said  to  me,  "I  don't  mind  own- 
ing up  that  it's  long  been  an  ambition  of  mine 
to  own  a  paper  in  my  native  State.  I  know 
the  people  here,  know  the  government,  its 
strong  points  and  weak  points  and  see  possi- 
bilities of  achieving  great  things  if  I  can  go  at 
them  right,  unhampered  by  any  consideration 
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except  what  my  conscience  and  experience 
dictates." 

"You  can  make  yourself  one  of  the  biggest 
men  in  the  State,"  I  told  him  without  disturb- 
ing a  hair  on  my  eyelashes,  "and  here's  your 
chance  to  start  right.  No  strings  to  you  and 
no  need  to  fret  about  where  the  money  is  com- 
ing from  while  you're  making  good." 

"And  if  I  don't  make  good?" 

"Oh,  you  can't  help  it.  If  I  knew  half  as 
much  about  the  newspaper  business  as  you  do 
I  could  do  it,  even  handicapped  as  I  am  by 
political  considerations  and  affiliations." 

Then  we  talked  for  awhile  about  contracts, 
the  commission  to  be  paid  when  the  job  was 
finished,  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  etc.  Sev- 
eral more  conferences  were  required  to  land 
him  in  my  net,  but  at  last  he  was  there  as  safe 
and  sound  as  the  silliest  trout  that  I  had  ever 
bagged.  He  was  reckoned  clever,  yet  here  he 
had  walked  into  my  parlor  with  his  eyes  open, 
just  as  if  he  were  the  most  unsophisticated  fly 
ever  hatched ! 

The  ensuing  six  months  were  the  most  en- 
joyable that  I'd  known  since  that  disastrous 
November  day  when  my  political  army  had 
met  its  Waterloo.  I  let  Wallace  spread  his 
wings  to  the  limit.  With  all  the  amusing  en- 
thusiasm of  a  schoolboy  he  announced  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  "Courier"  under  his  manage- 
ment that  he  was  in  sole  control  of  the  paper. 
He  vowed  eternal  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
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the  "plain  people,"  the  religion  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  rest  of  that  tommy-rot.  When 
friends  met  me  on  the  street  and  asked  what 
it  all  meant,  I  winked,  smiled,  and  spoke  about 
the  weather. 

For  a  time  there  was  lively  speculation  as  to 
whether  I  had  swallowed  Wallace  or  he  had 
absorbed  me.  Neither  feat  seemed  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  to  those  who  knew  both 
of  us,  and  yet  the  explanation  surely  must  be 
one  of  these.  This  guessing  went  on,  more  or 
less,  until  the  end;  sometimes  the  odds  on  me 
and  then  again  on  Wallace.  He  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  unconscious  of  all  this.  He 
worked  and  preached  and  was  making  head- 
way slowly  but  surely.  About  this  time  I 
suggested  to  him  that  my  experience  of  men 
and  affairs,  especially  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  might  be  valuable  to  him  and  that  a 
weekly  talk  over  things  was  advisable. 
Whether  he  caught  on  to  my  meaning  I  don't 
know,  but  he  ignored  the  hint  and  the  invita- 
tion. He  kept  on  running  the  paper  as  if  I 
had  no  claim  on  it  or  connection  therewith. 
Nearly  every  day  I  opened  it  expecting  to  get 
a  new  shock,  and  was  rarely  disappointed.  He 
lauded  men  whom  I  had  on  my  blackest  list 
for  years.  He  criticised  and  castigated  in- 
terests with  which  I  was  affiliated  and  he  bom- 
barded those  with  whom  I  desired  to  keep  on 
the  very  best  of  terms. 

Having  given  Wallace  all  the  rope  neces- 
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sary,  and  a  little  more  for  good  measure,  it 
was  time  to  do  a  little  compressing  on  his  wind- 
pipe. Without  saying  a  word  to  him,  I  went 
on  a  Southern  trip,  having  first  arranged  that 
a  bunch  of  old  bills  against  the  "Courier" 
should  be  pushed  in  on  top  of  him.  He  had 
no  money  to  pay  these,  and  to  meet  the  weekly 
payroll,  and  my  cashier  sent  him  a  check  for 
$500  less  than  the  usual  amount,  saying  that  this 
was  all  that  I  had  left.  Some  men  might  have 
run  amuck  and  torn  things  open  generally,  but 
I  knew  that  Wallace  wouldn't.  Proud  fools 
such  as  he  would  die  before  stripping  their 
woes  before  the  public.  I  knew  that  he'd  con- 
trive in  some  fashion  to  tide  over  until  my 
return.  Besides,  I  had  faithful  henchmen  in 
the  "Courier"  office  keeping  tabs  on  him,  and 
my  manager  had  instructions  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies in  case  he  quit  the  job  in  disgust. 

On  my  return,  I  expected  to  find  him  sub- 
dued and  chastened  and  ready  for  a  new  under- 
standing on  a  sensible  basis.  But  no,  he  was 
as  stiffnecked  as  ever.  Why  wasn't  enough 
money  provided?  Why,  really,  I  told  him,  he 
got  all  that  I  could  raise.  Yes,  I  remembered 
the  contract,  but  what  could  I  do.  Was  this 
likely  to  happen  again?  Well,  I  couldn't  tell, 
because  the  money  market  was  very,  very  close 
and  terrible  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  meet 
his  demands. 

How  much  or  how  little  he  believed  I  don't 
know.  I  wanted  to  press  in  upon  him  gently 
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the  indubitable  fact  that  holding  the  purse 
strings  I  was  Boss  and  that  he  must  work  in 
harmony  with  me.  It  wasn't  so  much  a  matter 
of  making  the  paper  pay.  I  knew  the  way  that 
he  was  going  he'd  do  that  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, but  I  was  determined  that  he  should 
not  succeed  unless  he  first  bent  the  knee  to 
me  and  committed  himself  so  that  his  loyalty 
was  irrevocable,  or  he  had  stultified  himself  so 
as  to  destroy  his  power  for  good  or  evil  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  The  inner  promptings  of 
my  own  pride  demanded,  above  all  things,  that 
I  make  an  exhibition  of  him  chained  to  my 
chariot. 

Another  trip  I  made,  this  time  for  several 
weeks,  leaving  him,  as  before,  insufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  imperative  demands.  This 
time,  surely,  he  would  use  the  white  flag  to 
save  himself  the  public  humiliation  of  confess- 
ing that  he  had  been  duped.  He  refused  to 
yield,  however.  Instead  he  raised  money  on 
his  personal  guarantee  and  met  the  payrolls 
and  pressing  obligations. 

In  the  paper  he  was  as  far  up  in  the  air  as 
ever.  He  kept  throwing  pebbles  at  mountains 
and  firing  feathers  at  giants,  and  honestly  ap- 
peared to  think  that  he  was  doing  meritorious 
work!  He  hadn't  gumption  enough  to  make 
any  distinction  between  friends  and  foes — be- 
tween those  willing  to  help  him  and  those  who 
wouldn't  give  him  a  hand  or  a  nickel  unless 
they  saw  twice  as  much  in  return.  He  was 
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utterly  impossible.  My  hopes  of  taming  him 
or  of  transforming  him  into  a  good  working 
partner  were  running  down  to  zero,  and  there 
was  something  about  the  fellow  that  checked 
me  from  openly  trying  to  browbeat  him.  I 
was  satisfied,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  wouldn't 
do  any  good,  and  I  wasn't  sure  what  he  might 
do  if  badly  provoked.  I  had  tried  to  crush 
his  pride  and  break  his  spirit,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

Now  when  he  accused  me  of  violating  our 
contract  I  hardly  knew  what  to  answer.  No 
plausible  reply  came  to  my  lips  beyond  the 
old  one  that  I  was  short  of  money  and  couldn't 
do  any  better  than  I  was  doing.  He  showed 
no  signs  of  anger,  but  resolution  and  determin- 
ation were  written  upon  his  face  as  he  said 
that  if  I  wanted  to  abrogate  the  contract  to  let 
him  know  my  terms  at  the  earliest  convenience. 

After  all  it  seemed  that  we'd  better  part.  I 
had  not  been  quite  successful  in  my  plans,  but 
I  had,  at  least  for  a  time,  entangled  his  name 
and  reputation  with  an  unsuccessful  newspaper 
and  in  any  case  that  was  bound  to  hurt  him. 
While  the  matter  of  a  settlement  was  being 
negotiated  he  broke  down  under  the  long  strain 
and  he  was  glad  to  take  the  first  offer  that  I 
made  and  leave  in  search  of  health.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  beyond  doing  me  further  harm, 
although  my  dream  of  revenge  had  not  been 
fully  realized. 
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[Editor's  Note: — The  manuscript  dealing 
with  the  period  covered  by  the  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  following  the  incidents  nar- 
rated in  the  preceding  chapters  I  am  reserving 
for  further  consideration.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  would  interest  the  thinking  public,  and 
I  do  not  care  to  pander  to  a  vulgar  curiosity.] 

J.  M. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

JASON'S  ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  ASPIR- 
ANT FOR  POLITICAL  HONORS. 

IT  seems  now  a  long,  long  while  ago  that  I 
wrote  the  introduction  and  began  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  papers  —  call  them 
diary  or  what  you  will.  The  work  has  given  me 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  some  pain,  because 
it  served  to  revitalize  dead  and  forgotten  hap- 
penings which  were  much  better  beyond  the 
possibility  of  resurrection.  In  the  last  few 
years  I  have  written  little  because  in  truth 
there  was  little  to  write  except  the  musings 
and  growlings  of  an  old  man  whose  fingers  are 
not  so  nimble  as  they  once  were.  My  chiei 
amusement  is  in  watching  those  who  are  wear- 
ing the  pieces  of  the  mantle  that  was  once 
mine  alone.  Laughter  does  not  come  readily 
to  me  these  days.  I  am  enmeshed  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  wonder  and  speculation  as  to  life — 
why  it  is,  why  we  are  here,  and  whither  are 
we  going,  and  such  thoughts  are  not  provoca- 
tive of  levity.  Yet  there  are  moments  when 
I  cannot  help  smiling  when  I  see  'prentice 
hands  making  a  great  ado  over  tasks  that 
seemed  child's  play  in  my  day. 

The  lines  that  I  am  penning  now  owe  their 
origin  to  a  visit  paid  me  yesterday  by  Watson 
Hazelton,  the  grandson  of  a  man  who  had 
always  been  friendly  and  never  failed  to  do  a 
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good  turn  for  me  when  the  opportunity  offered. 
The  old  man  lies  in  the  cemetery,  but  this  lad 
who  bore  his  name  was  not  unlike  him  in  many 
of  his  physical  attributes.  I  had  met  the 
youngster  on  three  or  four  occasions  and  he 
was  interested  in  reminiscences  of  the  olden 
days,  unlike  the  generality  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, who  are  barely  tolerant  of  anything 
but  themselves  and  their  picayune  hopes  and 
plans  and  interests.  Ah,  we  had  men  in  those 
times! 

"I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice,  Mr.  Jones," 
Hazelton  said,  "if  you  can  spare  me  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time." 

"All  you  want  of  it,  my  boy,  all  you  want. 
My  time  isn't  worth  much  nowadays,  though 
I  can  remember  when  the  hours  given  to  sleep 
seemed  a  wasteful  misuse  of  what  could  have 
been  devoted  to  things  waiting  to  be  done. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  fight  for  nomi- 
nation to  the  Legislature,  and  can  probably 
make  it  if  I  decide  to  go  in.  Most  of  my  friends 
are  urging  me  to  try  for  the  nomination,  but  a 
few  have  advised  me  to  let  office-seeking  alone 
and  stick  closely  to  my  law  practice.  What 
would  you  advise?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  yourself?" 

"Candidly,  I'm  not  quite  sure.  There  are 
times  when  I  feel  like  taking  the  plunge,  and 
then  I  draw  back  and  try  to  think  out  what  it 
may  lead  to." 
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"What  are  the  reasons  that  incline  you  to 
seek  a  seat  in  the  Legislature?" 

"Well,  I've  always  been  fond  of  studying 
public  questions  and  affairs.  I  have  an  ambi- 
tion to  take  an  active  hand  in  solving  some  of 
the  current  problems." 

"You  think  there  is  a  chance  to  win  glory, 
or  at  least  make  a  reputation,  by  ably  serving 
the  public?" 

"Perhaps  that  is  really  what  it  amounts  to. 
As  it  shapes  itself  in  my  mind  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness that  I  could  do  good  work  and,  of 
course,  win  the  approval  of  my  fellow-citizens." 

"I  believe  that  you  have  talent.  Possibly 
you  feel  that  this  isn't  generally  known,  or 
appreciated,  and  maybe  you  are  hungering  for 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it?" 

"Well,  yes;  there  is  something  in  that,  al- 
though I  had  hardly  put  it  to  myself  in  just 
that  way." 

"What  affiliations  have  you  made,  or  thought 
of  making?" 

"Like  my  father  and  grandfather,  I  am  a 
believer  in  Democratic  principles,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  tie  myself  to  any  machine  or  or- 
ganization. I  want  to  be  perfectly  independent 
so  that  there  may  be  no  strings  on  my  freedom 
to  do  what  appears  best  for  my  constituents 
and  the  interests  of  the  State." 

"Now  that  we  have  a  working  basis  for  dis- 
cussion, let  me  put  before  you  a  few  facts  for 
consideration.  To  get  this  nomination  in  the 
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way  that  you  want  it  you  will  have  to  fight  the 
organization.  Doing  that  properly  will  require 
every  hour  of  your  waking  moments  from  now 
until  Election  Day.  Let  us  assume  that  you 
will  succeed ;  what  then?  You  enter  the  Legis- 
lature playing  off  your  own  bat.  You  will  get 
no  advice  or  assistance  from  the  leaders,  ex- 
cept the  kind  that  you  wouldn't  want  to  ac- 
cept. Voters  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  order  of  things,  and  all  the  heterogen- 
eous elements  who  would  keep  society  con- 
stantly in  the  throes  of  revolution,  will  flood 
you  with  endless  schemes  to  reform  everything 
and  everybody.  You  will  be  hauled  this  way 
and  that.  Some  of  the  most  foolish  and  im- 
practicable ideas  will  be  so  nicely  plated  and 
polished  as  to  deceive  any  person  of  inexperi- 
ence. You  will  find  yourself  committed  to 
various  ridiculous  propositions  which  the  au- 
thors themselves  will  be  quick  to  disown  when 
they  have  been  analyzed  and  picked  to  pieces. 
The  organization  and  its  agents  will  watch  for 
every  chance  to  poke  fun  at  you  and  to  bring 
confusion  to  your  plans.  They  will  thwart  you 
at  every  turn,  and  where  you  expect  to  return 
home  with  a  well-garnered  harvest  you  will  be 
lucky  to  bring  back  with  you  one  or  two 
measly-looking  ears  of  legislative  corn  that 
you  will  be  almost  ashamed  to  exhibit.  Those 
whose  fads  you  refused  to  father,  or  which  you 
failed  to  bring  to  fruition,  will  lay  the  blame 
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at  your  door,  and  you'll  find  them  your  severe- 
est  critics." 

"Isn't  that  a  rather  pessimistic  picture,  Mr. 
Jones?" 

"I'm  giving  you  facts,  not  fancies.  All  these 
things  have  happened  before.  The  experience 
of  an  individual  or  a  generation  is  simply  a 
duplication  of  some  one  that  has  gone  before." 

"Suppose  I  could  make  good?  Carry  through 
a  definite  programme  of  reform,  and  avoid  all 
the  pitfalls?" 

"That,  of  course,  is  possible.  In  case  you 
succeeded  and  broke  all  records  by  making  no 
mistakes,  you'd  be  a  popular  hero  for  a  brief 
spell.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
every  evil  worth  bothering  about  in  public  life 
exists,  and  is  protected,  because  it  is  to  some- 
body's interest  or  profit  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  man  with  the  axe  incurs  the  active  enmity 
of  those  protectors.  When  his  swath  becomes 
wide  enough  to  arouse  a  number  of  them  they 
immediately  band  together  for  his  destruction." 

"But  the  people  will  stand  by  him,"  it  was 
half  question  and  half  assertion. 

"The  people,  as  we  vaguely  call  the  rabble, 
is,  my  dear  boy,  a  very  unstable  reed  to  lean 
upon.  I  think  it  was  Hugo  who  said  that  when 
the  people  are  intelligent  they  shall  rule.  Lord 
knows  when  that  will  be,  if  ever.  The  joke  is 
that  they  think  they're  intelligent  now  and  that 
they're  ruling.  Politics  is  a  trade,  a  profes- 
sion. The  skilful  politician  who  understands 
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human  nature,  and  especially  the  local  brand 
of  it,  can,  with  a  compact  organization  of  com- 
petent men,  play  with  and  thwart  the  wishes 
of  an  unorganized  force  ten  times  as  great. 
The  more  special  privileges  there  are  to  foster 
and  i;uanl  the  better  thrives  the  politician,  for 
they  must  pay  toll  to  him.  If  no  special  priv- 
ileges existed,  or  their  creation  were  rendered 
impossible,  the  politician's  occupation  would 
be  gone.  And  however  much  the  rival  poli- 
ticians may  squabble  as  to  who  shall  collect 
the  license  fees,  they  become  an  ironclad  Trust 
\vlim  a  modern  Don  Quixote  comes  along  and 
seeks  to  abolish  these  fees." 

"Then  you  would  advise  against  me  trying 
for  this  nomination?" 

"I'd  hardly  care  to  go  so  far  as  that.  The 
great  respect  that  I  had  for  your  grandfather, 
and  my  liking  for  you,  prompts  me  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  my  experience.  If  it's  of  any 
value  to  you,  I'm  sure  you're  welcome  to  it. 
The  only  really  wise  men  in  this  world  are 
those  who  benefit  by  the  experience  of  others 
instead  of  insisting  upon  paying  for  their  own 
stock.  It's  something  you've  got  to  get  some- 
how and  somewhere.  Those  who  go  groping 
around  to  pick  up  a  supply  for  themselves  re- 
ceive many  scars  and  wounds,  and  some  of 
these  never  heal. 

"You'll  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  friendship  in 
your  mixing  with  politics.  Forget  it.  Or  at 
least  if  diplomacy  seems  to  require  a  belief  in 
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it,  never  lose  sight  of  the  solid  truth.  Friend- 
ship is  merely  a  matter  of  reciprocity.  Its 
foundation  is  the  existence  of  swapping  power, 
and  when  you  lose  this  your  supposed  friends 
will  be  too  busy  to  bother  with  you.  The 
friendship  of  romance  and  the  classics  is  non- 
existent, and  there  are  now  barely  enough  ex- 
ceptions to  prove  this  rule.  To  build  up  a 
useful  chain  of  so-called  friendships  you  must 
make  concessions  and  deviate  from  hard  and 
fast  principles.  If  you  go  into  public  life  deter- 
mined to  serve  only  the  people's  interests,  re- 
gardless of  every  other  consideration,  the  indi- 
viduals whom  you  antagonize,  and  those  to 
whom  you  refuse  favors,  become  your  active 
enemies.  Those  who  are  incidentally  helped 
by  your  work  will  convince  themselves  that 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  you,  as  you'd 
do  what  you  did  anyway  as  a  matter  of  duty 
and  regardless  of  who  might  be  helped  or 
hurt." 

"How  about  the  attitude  of  the  public?" 
"Whatever  you  do  for  them  they  take  as 
something  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  while 
searching  for  ulterior  motives  and  giving  more 
or  less  willing  ear  to  the  interested  peddlers 
of  suspicion,  innuendo  and  suggestions  of  per- 
sonal malice  or  ambition.  From  their  point  of 
view  you  are,  at  the  best,  simply  doing  your 
duty,  and  when  the  wolves  get  after  you  they 
are  unwilling  to  risk  getting  hurt  in  going  to 
the  rescue.  Get  a  mob  of  them  together  and 
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they'll  hurrah  for  you  like  lunatics  while  you're 
on  top,  but  don't  expect  them  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifice,  no  matter  how  trifling." 

"If  what  you  say  is  so,  Mr  Jones,  and  its 
application  is  not  merely  local,  isn't  our  Re- 
public in  danger?" 

"Why  should  it  be,  my  boy?" 

"If  we  have  become  selfish  and  materialistic 
and  patriotism  is  almost  a  lost  art,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  outlook  is  most  discouraging,  al- 
though all  the  authorities  agree  that  Demo- 
cratic principles  are  spreading,  not  receding, 
in  our  country." 

"They  don't  know  what  they're  writing 
about.  If  they  had  more  facts  and  less  thinks 
their  essays  might  not  be  so  interesting,  but 
they'd  be  more  valuable.  How  many  of  those 
writers  mix  with  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
learn  at  first  hand  their  ideas  and  trend  of 
thought?  Few,  if  any." 

"Surely  you  don't  think  that  Democratic 
principles  are  dying  out?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  if  you  get  right  down 
to  it,  you'll  find  it  hard  to  define  those  prin- 
ciples so  that  they'll  mean  the  same  to  each 
generation.  Education  has  generated  and  nur- 
tured that  foolish  notion  of  equality.  There's 
no  such  thing,  of  course,  and  cannot  be  while 
Nature  creates  both  wise  men  and  fools,  and 
the  latter  are  in  a  majority.  That  delusion  of 
equality  is  bound  to  increase  with  the  expan- 
sion of  our  educational  facilities." 
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"Well,  doesn't  all  that  make  for  a  broaden- 
ing of  democracy  and  its  closer  application  in 
our  forms  of  government?" 

"It  makes  for  experiment,  if  you  call  that 
democracy.  Nowadays  every  man  who  can 
read  a  newspaper  thinks  himself  capable  of  re- 
forming the  State,  just  as  every  new  office  boy 
has  unerring  methods  of  running  the  business 
better  than  his  employer. 

"Mind  you,  I  believe  that  this  will  always 
be  a  Republic,  but  it  will  be  only  once  in  a 
while  that  the  people  will  rule  it,  and  then  the 
fault  can  be  traced  to  the  greed  and  lack  of 
shrewdness  among  the  politicians.  In  all  ages 
and  under  all  forms  of  government  the  few 
have  governed  the  many;  first  by  physical 
prowess,  and  latterly  by  various  other  methods. 
Today,  ready  wit,  bluff,  ability  to  jolly,  and 
resourcefulness,  are  the  qualities  that  enable  a 
man  to  do  the  governing.  When  a  politician,  a 
political  party,  fails  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
mob  and  thus  know  when  and  how  to  trim  sail 
as  a  gale  begins  to  ferment,  then  there  is  a 
wreck.  Long  continued  power  breeds  arro- 
gance and  a  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
voters.  They  may  not  know  very  much,  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  insult  them  or  make  too  much 
display  of  either  power  or  wealth.  Jealousy 
and  envy  would,  in  time,  dethrone  the  most 
powerful  politician  that  ever  lived,  and  that 
is  true  of  political  parties." 
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"Don't  you  believe  at  all  in  the  existence  of 
real  patriotism  among  our  people?" 

"Oh,  yes ;  they  have  it  in  fits  and  starts.  I've 
seen  a  crowd  moved  to  frenzy  by  the  eloquence 
of  a  gifted  orator,  and  almost  every  one  in  the 
audience  was  prepared  to  make  anv  sacrifice 
for  the  glory  of  the  Republic.  But  when  Elec- 
tion Day  came  around  you'd  find  them  split 
into  opposing  camps,  voting  the  straight  ticket 
as  usual.  Only  once  in  a  while  are  they  ca- 
pable of  sustained  emotions.  As  a  rule  they  ex- 
haust their  patriotism  in  talk.  But  I'm  weary- 
ing you  with  a  rambling  monologue  instead  of 
trying  to  help  you  solve  your  problem.  I 
wish  that  I  could  be  of  some  real  service  to 
you." 

"Mr.  Jones,  I  am  sincerely  grateful,  and  I'll 
do  just  as  you  say." 

"That's  a  risky  offer,  my  boy,"  I  said,  with 
a  smile,  "because  in  my  time  I  was  a  machine 
politician.  Some  day  you  can  look  up  the 
newspaper  files  and  learn  what  a  wicked,  soul- 
less old  schemer  I  was!  But,  seriously,  I'd 
advise  you  to  wait  a  while  before  entering  the 
office-holding  class.  You  are  very  young. 
Twenty-five?  More  than  I  thought,  but  even 
that  is  too  young.  Holding  office  generates 
some  kind  of  a  microbe  that  the  victim  rarely 
ever  gets  rid  of,  especially  if  he  be  infected 
early.  If  you  should  be  nominated  and  elected 
now,  you'd  want  another  term,  and  then  an- 
other, or  else  a  transfer,  or  promotion,  to 
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another  place.  You'd  be  defeated  for  some  nom- 
ination or  election  and  then  you'd  fool  your- 
self into  the  notion  that  you  needed  'vindica- 
tion,' like  the  gambler  who  keeps  on  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  to  retrieve  his  losses." 

"Then  you  advise  me  to  wait?" 

"By  all  means.  Build  up  and  nurse  your 
law  practice.  If  you  get  into  active  politics 
now  you'll  never  have  any  to  nurse,  because 
you  won't  be  in  your  office  often  enough  to  get 
acquainted  with  clients,  and  when  one  did  stray 
around  he'd  probably  find  all  the  seats  occu- 
pied by  heelers.  A  few  years  hence  you  will 
have  made  some  progress  in  your  profession. 
You  will  know  more  of  life  and  of  your  fellow- 
men.  Meantime  you  may,  in  your  leisure, 
study  the  political  game  and  the  players  there- 
in. When  you  can  do  so  without  neglecting 
your  duties,  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  the  State 
Capitol  while  the  Legislature  is  in  session  and 
watch  the  wheels  go  round.  After  that,  if  you 
still  hear  your  country  calling  for  you  so  im- 
peratively that  you  can't  send  a  substitute, 
then,  my  boy,  I  suppose  you  won't  be  able  to 
help  yourself.  But  whatever  you  do,  don't 
delude  yourself  with  any  dreams  of  glory  or 
popular  gratitude.  Map  out  a  course  of  action 
that  you  can  unreservedly  stand  for  in  arguing 
with  yourself,  test  it  with  all  the  acids;  ask 
yourself  if  it  is  something  that  you  are  pre- 
pared to  expound  or  defend  anywhere,  at  any 
time.  The  greatest  glory  that  any  man  may 
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hope  for  is  to  have  his  conscience  tell  him 
that  he  has  done  well  all  things,  and  left  un- 
done none  of  the  tasks  naturally  falling  to  his 
lot.  That  is  the  ideal  standard ;  none  of  us  can 
touch  it,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  get  as  near  as 
possible." 

THE  END. 
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